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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work, 
references  are  made  to  fubfequent  fpecu- 
lations,  which  are  not  contained  in  it.  Thefe 
fpeculations  it  is  my  intention  to  refurae  at 
feme  future  period  :  but  when  I  confider  the 
extent  of  my  fubjed;,  and  the  many  accidents 
which  may  divert  me  from  the  profecution 
of  it,  I  cannot  venture  fo  far  as  to  an* 
nounce,  in  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  any 
proniife  of  a  future  pubUcation. 

Some  additional  chapters  are  ftill  wanting, 
to  complete  the  Analyfis  of  the  Intellectual 
Powers.  After  finiihing  this,  the  courfe  of 
my  inquiries  would  lead  me  to  treat,  in  the 
fecond  place,  of  Man  confidered  as  an  Ac- 
tive and  Moral  being  ;  and,  thirdly,  of  Man 
confidered  as  the  member  of  a  Political 
Society. 

eaiLMOM  or  SDUfBUMOSf 

March  13,  179a. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PART    FIRST. 
Of  the  Nature  OAdObjea  of  the  Phihfophy  of  the  Human  MinJ. 

THE  prqudice  which  is  commonly  entertained 
againft  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  feems  to  arife ' 
chiefly  from  two  caufes :  Firft,  from  an  apprehen* 
iion  that  the  fubjefts  about  whifh  they  are  employed, 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties  ; 
and,  fecondly,  from  a  belief  that  thefe  fubjeds  have 
no  relation  to  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcuflions  which  abound 
in  the  writings  of  moft  Metaph3rlical  authors,  aflford 
but  too  many  arguments  in  juftification  of  thefe  opi- 
nions ;  and  if  fuch  difcuflions  were  to  be  admitted  as 
a  fair  fpedmen  of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
accomplifh  in  this  department  of  fcience,  the  contempt, 
into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  juftice  be 
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2  ELEMENTS  OF  THE   PHILOSOPHY  IntroA, 

regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of  the  progrefs 
which  true  philofophy  has  made  in  the  prefent  age* 
Among  the  various  fubjefts  of  inquiry,  however, 
which,  in  confequence  of  the  vague  ufe  of  language, 
are  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Metaphy- 
fics,  there  are  fome,  which  are  effentially  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  the  ufefiil  fciences  and  arts :  and  it 
has  unfortimately  happened,  that  thefe  have  ihared  in 
that  general  difcredit,  into  which  the  other  branches  of 
metaphyfics  have  juftly  fallen.  To  this  circumftanc6 
IS  probably  to  be  afcribed,  the  little  progrefs  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
HUMAN  MIND  ;  a  fcicncc,  fo  interefting  in  its  nature, 
and  fo  important  in  .its  applications,  that  it  could 
fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe  inquifitive  and  enlightened 
times,  to  have  excited  a  very  general  attention,  if  ft 
had  not  accidentally  been  claffed,  in  the  public  opinion 
with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  difquifitions  of  the 
fchool-men. 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  mifapprehenfions  with 
refpeft  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  following  work,  I  have 
thought  It  proper,  in  this  preliminary  chapter,  firft,  to 
explain  the  Nature  of  the  truths  which  I  propofe  to 
invefligate ;  and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome  of  the 
more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are  fufcep- 
tible.  In  ftating  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  I  may 
perhaps  appear  to  fome  to  be  minute  and  tedious ;  but 
this  fault,  I  am  confident,  will  be  readily  pardoned  by 
thofe,  who  have  ftudied  with  care  the  principles  of  that 
fcience  of  which  I  am  to  treat  ^  and  who  are  anxious 
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to  reriiove  the  prejudices  which  have,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  excluded  it  from  the  modern  fyftems  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  progrefs  of  my  work,  I  flatter  myfelf 
that  I  fhall  not  often  have  occafion  to  folicit  the  indul- 
gence  of  my  readers,  for  an  unneceflary  diflfufenefs. 

Thepiotions  we  annex  to  the  words,  Matter,  and* 
Mind,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid  *,  are  merely 
relative.  If  I  am  aflted,  what  I  mean  by  Matter  ?  I 
can  only  explain  myfelf  by  faying,  it  is  that  which  is 
extended,  figured,  coloured,  moveable,  hard  or  foft, 
rough  or  fmooth,  hot  or  cold ; — ^that  is,  I  can  define  it 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fenfible  qua. 
lities.  It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I  perceive  by 
my  fenfes ;  but  only  extenfion,  figure,  colour,  and 
certain  other  qualities,  which  the  conftitution  of  my 
nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fomething,  which  is  ex- 
tended, figured,  and  coloured.  The  cafe  is  precifely 
fimilar  with  refped  to  Mind.  We  are  not  immediately 
confcious  of  its  exiftence,  but  we  are  confcious  of  fen- 
fation,  thought,  and  volition ;  operations,  which  imply 
the  exiftence  of  fomething  which  feels,  thinks,  and 
wills.  Every  man  too  is  impreffed  with  an  irrefiftible 
conviftion,  that  all  thefe  fenfations,  thoughts,  and  vo- 
litions, belong  to  one  and  the  fame  being ;  to  that 
being,  which  he  calls  bimfelf;  a  being,  which  he  is 
led,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  ak 
fomething  diftind  from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to 
be  impaired  by  the  lofs  or  mutilation  of  any  of  his 
organs.  -*  i  - 

From  thefe  confideratlons,  it  appears,  that  we  have 
the  fame  evidence  for  the  exiftence  of  mind,  that  we 

*  Effays  an  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  8, 9. 
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have  for  the  exiftence  of  body ;  nay,  if  there  be  any 
diflference  between  the  two  cafes,  that  we  have  ftronger 
evidence  for  it;  inafinuch  as  the  one  is  fuggefted  to 
us  by  the  fubjeds  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  and  the 
other  merely  by  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions :  and 
in  this  light,  undoubtedly,  the  fad  w^ould  appear  to 
every  perfon,  were  it  not,  that,  from  our  earlieft  years, 
the  attention  is  engroifed  with  the  qualities  and  laws 
of  matter,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  exiftence* 
Hence  it  is,  that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our  thoughts 
more  than  thofe  of  mind;  that  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the 
former,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the 
fame  general. laws ;  and  that  we  acquire  habits  of  inat- 
tention to  the  fubjefts  of  our  confcioufnefs,  too  ftrong 
*  to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without  the  moft  perfe- 
vering  induftry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they 
eftablifli  the  diftinftion  between  mind  and  matter, 
without  any  long  procefs  of  metaphyfical  reafoning*: 
for  if  our  notions  of  both  afe  merely  relative ;  if  wc 
know  the  on^,  only  by  fuch  fenfible  qualities  as  ex- 
tenfion,  figure,  and  folidity ;  and  the  other,  by  fuch 
operations  as  fenfation,  thought,  and  volition ;  we' 
are  certainly  entitled  to  fay,  that  matter  and  mind, 
confidered  as  objefts  of  human  ftudy,  are  eflentially 
diflFerent ;  the  fcience  of  the  former  refting  ultimately 
on  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  our  fenfes ;  that  of  the 
latter,  on  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  confcious. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  objeding  to  the  fcheme  of  mate. 

*  See  Note  [Aj,  at  the  end  of  the  voliunc. 
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rialifm,  that  its  conclufions  are  falfe,  it  woifldbe  more 
accurate  to  fay,  that  its  aim  is  unphilofophical.  It 
proceeds  on  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the  proper  objeft  of 
fcience;  the  difficulty  which  it  profeffes  to  remove 
being  manifeftly  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fa- 
culties. Surely,  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  principle  which  feels  and  thinks  and 
wills,  by  faying,  that  it  is  a  material  fubftancc,  or  that 
it  is  the  refult  of  material  organization,  we  impofe  on 
ourfehres  by  words ;  forgetting,  that  matter  as  well  as 
mind  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  and  attributes 
alone,  and  that  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  eflence 
of  either  ♦* 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  de- 
rived from  the  information  of  our  fenfes.  Natural  phi* 
lofophers  have,  in  modem  tihies,  wifely  abandoned  to 
Metaphyftcians,  all  fpeculations  concerning  the  nature 
of  that  fubftance  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  concerning 
the  poffibility  or  impoffibility  of  its  being  created; 
concerning  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it ;  and  even  concerning  the  re^ity  of  it^ 
exiftence,  independent  of  that  of  percipient  bdngs  t 
and  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  ^umblef  province 
of  obferving  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  afcer« 

*  Some  Metaphyiiciansy  who  appear  to  admit  the  troth  of  the 
foregoing  reafoning,  have  farther  urged^  that  for  any  thing  we  cm 
prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is  poflible»  that  the  unknown  fubftmcc 
which  has  the  qualities  of  extenfion,  figure,  and  colour,  may  be  the 
fame  with  the  unknown  fubflance  which  has  the  attributes  of  fed* 
ing,  thinking,  and  willing.  But  befides  that  this  is  only  an  hypo* 
thefis)  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  mefe  pofiibilityt 
even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  no  more  be  proper  to  fisiy  of  nuifedt 
(l^t  it  is  material^  than  tp  fa^  of  body,  that  it  is  fpirituaL 
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taixilog  thfir  general  laws.  By  purfuing  this  plan 
fleadily,  t^ey  have,  in  the  coarfe  of  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies,- formed  a  body  of  fcience,  which  not  only  does 
honour  to  the  human  underftanding,  but  has  had  a 
moft  important  influence  on  the  pra£lical  arts  of  life.— 
This  experimental  philofophy,  no  one  now  is  in  danger 
of  confoimdiug  with  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations 
already  mentioned.  Of  the  importance  of  thefe,  as  a 
leparate  branch  of  itudy ,  it  is  poflible  that  fome  may 
think  mpre  favourably  than  others ;  but  th^  are  ob- 
vioufly  diflferent  in  their  nature,  frpm  the  inve(Ugations 
of  phyfi^s ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the 
evidence  of  this  laft  fcience,  that  its  principles  fhould 
not  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the  former, 

A  fimilar  diilin£tion  takes  place  among  thq 
queftions  which  may  be  ftated  relative  to  the  human 
mind, — Whether  it  be  extended  or  uncxtcndedj 
whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place ;  and  (if  it 
has)  whether  it  refides  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread  over 
the  body,  by  diffufion ;  are  queftions  perfedly  analo- 
gous to  thofe  which  Metaphyficians  have  ftarted  on 
the  fubjed  of  matter.  It  is  unneceflary  to  inquire,  at 
prefent,  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It  is 
fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  they  are  as 
widely  and  obvioufly  different  from  the  view,  which  I 
propofe  to  take,  of  the  human  mind  in  the  following 
work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non- 
exiftence  of  the  material  world,  are  from  the  conclu- 
lions  of  Newton,  and  his  followers. — It  is  farther. evi,. 
dent,  that  the  metaphyfical  opinions,  which  we  may 
happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the  nature  either 
of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient  caufes  by  which 
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their  phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  neceflary  con. 
nezion  with  our  inquiries  concerning  the  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  thefe  phenomena  take  place.-^Whether 
(for  example)  the  caufe  of  gravitation  be  material  or  im- 
material,  is  a  point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may 
diflfer,  while  they  agree  perfeftly  in  their  phyfical  opi- 
nions. It  is  fufficient,  if  both  admit  the  general  faft,  that 
bodies  tend  to  approach  each  other,  with  ^  force  va" 
rying  with  their  mutual  diftance,  according  to  a  certain 
law.  In  like  manner,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  human  mind, 
the  conclufions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  have  no  necef- 
fary  connexion  with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature 
and  effence.— That  when  two  fubjefts  of  thought, 
for  inftance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the 
mind  in  conjunftion,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fuggeft 
the  other,  is  a  fadt  of  which  I  can  no  more  doubt, 
than  of  any  thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence  of  my 
fenfes;  and  it  is  plainly  a  hSt  totally  unconne6ted 
with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul, 
and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialiil: 
as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  reality  and  im- 
portance of  this  diftindion,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
fuffidently  attended  to,  by  the  philofophers  who  have 
treated  of  the  human  mind.  Dr«  Reid  is  perhaps-  the 
only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly,  or  at  leaft  who 
has  kept  it  lleadily  in  view,  in  all  his  inquiries.  In  the 
wridngs,  indeed,  of  feveral  other  modem  Metaphyfi- 
cians,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  important  and  well- 
afcertained  fads;  but,  in  general,  thefe  fads  are 
blended  with  fpeculations.  upon  fubje^.  which  are 
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placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facnlties<  * 
It  is  this  mixture  of  fad,  and  of  hypothefis,  which  has 
brought  the  philofophy  of  mind  into  fome  degree  of 
difcredit;  nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally 
acknowledged^  till  the  diftin£don  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illuftrate,  be  underftood,  and  attended  to,  by  thofe 
who  fpeculate  on  the  fubjeft.  '  By  confining .  their 
attention  to  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the 
fenfible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  \frhat  difco- 
veries  natural  philofophers  have  made:  and  if  the 
labours  of  Metaphylicians  fhall  ever  be  rewarded  with 
fimilar  fuccefs,  it  can  only  be,  by  attentive  and  pa- 
dent  refle£don  on  the  fubjeds  of  their  own  con- 
fciouihefs. 

I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  if  phyfical  inquirers  (hould 
think  of  again  employing  themfelves  in  fpeculations 
about  the  nature  of  matter,  inftead  of  attempting  to 
afcertain  its  fenfible  properties  and  laws,  (and  of  late 
there  feems  to  be  fucji  a  tendency  among  fome  of  the 
followers  of  Bofcovic^^i,)  they  will  foon  involve  them- 
felves in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  firil  prin- 
ciples of  phylxcs  will  be  rendered  as  myfterious  and 
chimerical,  as  the  pneumatology  of  the  fchool-men. 

The  little  progreis  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furprifing 
to  thofe  who  have  amended  to  the  hiftory  of  natural 
knowledge.  It  is  only  fince  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
the  fludy  of  it  has  been  profecuted  with  any  degree  of 
fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method  of  conducting  it  has 
been  generally  underftood.  There  is  even  fome  reafon 
for  doubting,  from  the  uiide  fpeculations  on  medical 
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9nd  chemical  fubje£ts  which  are  daily  offered  to  the 
public,  whether  it  be  yet  underftood  fo  completely  as 
is  commonly  imagined ;  and  whether  a  fuller  illuftra^ 
tion  of  the  rules  of  philofophifing,  than  Bacon  or  hit 
followers  have  given,  might  not  be  ufeful,  even  to 
phyfical  inquirers. 

When  we  refleft,  in  this  manner,  on  the  Ihortneft 
of  the  period  during  which  natural  philofophy  has  been 
fuccefsfuUy  cultivated  i  and,  at  the  fame  time,  conlider 
how  open  to  our  examination  the  laws  of  matter  are, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  regulate  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  we  fhall  neither  be  difpofed  to  wonder^ 
that  the  philofophy  of  mind  fhould  ilill  remain  in  iti 
infancy,  nor  be  difcouraged  in  our  hopes  concemmg 
its  future  progrefs.  The  excellent  models  of  this  fpe« 
cies  of  inveftigation,  which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rdd 
exhibit,  give  us  ground  to  expecl  that  the  time  is  not 
far  dillaat,  when  it  fhall  aiTume  that  rank  which  it  li 
entitled  to  hold  among  the  fciences. 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate 
the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  if  a  diftinft 
explanation  were  given  of  its  nature  and  objed; ;  and 
if  fome  general  rules  were  laid  down,  with  refpeft  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducing  the  ftudy  of  iu  To 
this  fubjeft,  however,  which  is  of  fufEcient  extent  to' 
fiimifli  matter  for  a  feparate  work,  I  cannot  attempt 
to  do  ju(tice  at  prefent;  and  (hall  therefore  confine 
myfelf  to  the  illuflration  of  a  few  fundamental  princi- 
«  pies,  which  it  will  be  of  effential  importance  for  us  to 
keep  in  view  in  the  following  inquiries. 

Upon  a  flight  attention  to  tHe  operations  of  our  own 
mind$,they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and  fo  infinitelj 

diverfified^ 
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diverfified,  that  it  feems  to  be  impofTible  to  Teduce 
them  to  any  general  laws.  In  confequence,  however, 
of  a  more  accurate  examination,  the  profpeft  clears 
up ;  and  the  phenomena,  which  appeared,  at  firft,  to 
be  too  various  for  our  comprehenfion,  are  found  to  be 
the  refult  of  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  iimplc 
and  tmcompounded  faculties,  or  of  fimple  and  uncom-^ 
pounded  principles  of  adiop.  Thefe  faculties  and 
principles  are  the  general  laws  of  our  conftitution,  and 
hold  the  fame  place  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that 
j^Jhe  general  laws  we  inveftigate  in  phyfics,  hold  in  that 
branch  of  fcience.  In  both  cafes,  the  laws  which 
nature  has  eftabliftied,  are  to  be  inveftigated  only  by  , 
an  examination  of  fefts ;  and  in  both  cafes,  a  know- 
ledge of  thef(5  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  au 
.  infinite  number  of  phenomena. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well 
known,  that  our  inquiries  muft  always  terminate  in 
fome  general  faft,  of  which  no  account  can  be  given, 
but  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  nature.  After  we 
have  cftablifbed,  for  example,  from  the  aftronomical 
phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of  gravitation, 
it  may  ftill  be  aiked,  whether  this  law  implies  the  con- 
ftant  agency  of  mind  ;.  and  (upon  the  fuppofition  that 
it  does)  whether  it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always 
operates  immediately,  or  by  means  of  fubordinate  in-, 
ftruments  ?  But  thefe  queftions,  however  curious,  do 
not  fall  urider  the  province  of  the  natural  philofopher. 
It  is  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  if  the  univerfality  of  th^  *^ 
fafl:  be  admitted. 

The  cafe  is  exadlly  the  fame  in  the  philofophy  of 
jnind.     When  we  have  once  afcertained  a  gMeral 
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fa£t;  fuch  as,  the  various  laws 'which  regulate  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas,  or  the  dependence  of  memory  on 
that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we  call.  Attention  j  it  is 
all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of  fcience*  If 
we  proceed  no  farther  than  fafts  for  which  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  our  conclulions 
will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  in  phyfics :  but  if 
our  curiofity  leads  us  to' attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
aflbciation  of  idea^,  by  gertain  fuppofed  vibrations,  or 
other  changes,  in  the  ftate  of  the  brain ;  or  to  explain 
memory,  by  means  of  fuppofed  imprefSons  and  traces 
in  the  fenforium  j  we  evidently  blend  a  colle£tion  of 
important  and  well-afcertained  truths,  with  principles 
vhichreft  wholly  on  conjecture*. 

The 

*  There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and 

Matter,  which  is  perfe^Uy  agreeable  to  the  juft  niles  of  philofophy. 

The  object  of  this  is,  to  afcertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their 

union  ^  without  attempting  to  explain  in  what  manner  they  are 

-linited. 

Lor4  Bacon  was,  I  believe,  the  firft  who  gave  a  diftin^  idea  of 
this  fort  of  fpecnlation ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  much  progrefs 
has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In  his  books  de  Augmeniis  Scientiarum^  s 
variety  of  fubje£ls  are  enumerated,  in  order  to  illuftrate  its  nature  5 
and,  undoubtedly,  moft  of  thcfe  are  in  a  high  degree  curious  and 
important.  The  following  lift  comprehends  the  chief  of  thofe  he 
has  mentioned  \  with  the  addition  of  fcvcral  others,  recommended 
to  the  conlideration  of  Philofophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Gregory.  See  his  Leftures  on  the  Duties  and  Qua- 
lifications of  a  Phyfician. 

1.  The*do£lrine  of  the  prcfcrvation  and  improvement  of  the  dit 
fcrcnt  fenfes. 

2.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination. 

3.  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  cnthufiafm, 

^.  The  hiftory  of  the  various  circumftances  in  parents^  that  haVfc 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  ftated,  with 
refped  to  the  proper  limits  of  philofophical  curiofity, 
have  too  frequently  efcaped  the  attention  of  fpeculative 
men,  in  all  the  different  departments  offcience.  In 
none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this  inattention  produced 
fuch  a  variety  of  errors  and  abfurdities,  as  in  the  fcience 
of  mind ;  a  fubjed  to  which,  till  of  late,  it  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fufpe&ed,  that  the  general  rules  of 
philofophifing  are  applicable.  The  ilrange  mixture 
of  faft  and  hypothefis,  which  the  greater  part  of  me* 
taphyfical  inquiries  exhibit,  had  led  almolt  univerfally 


an  influence  on  conception,  and  the  con&itution  and  charaders  of 
their  children. 

5.  The  hiftory  of  dreams. 

6.  The  hiftory  of  the  bnvs  of  cuftom  and  habit. 

7.  The  hiftory  of  the  effefts  of  mufic,  and  of  fuch  other  thingi 
as  operate  on  the  mind  and  body,  in  confequencc  of  impreflions 
made  on  the  fenfes. 

8.  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and  language,  comprehending 
the  dodlrinc  of  phyfiognomy  and  of  outward  gctture. 

9.  The  hiftory  of  the  'power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imi» 
tation. 

To  this  lift  various  other  fubjefts  might  be  added  ;  particularly, 
the  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  menKjry,  in  fo  far  as  they  appear  to  be 
conne6led  with  the  ftate  of  tlie  body ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
different  fpecies  of  madnefs. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and  Matter  does 
not  fall  properly  under  the  plan  of  the  following  work ;  in  which 
my  leading  objeft  is  to  afcertain  the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  fo 
6»  as  they  can  be  difcovered  by  attention  to  the  fubje6b  of  our 
own  confcioufnefs }  and  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  explain  the 
phenomena  ariiing  from  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  how. 
ever,  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries,  tending  to  iUuftrate 
Ibme  of  the  fubjefts  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration. 

to 
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to  a  belief,  that  it  is  only  a  very  faint  and  doubtful 
light,  which  human  reafon  can  ev.er  expeft  to  throv 
qU  this  dark,  but  interefting,  field  of  fpeculadon. 
.  Befide  this  inattendon  to  the  proper  limits  of  ph>- 
lofophical  inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from  which 
the  fcience  of  phyfics  is  entirely  exempted,  have  con- 
tributed, to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of 
mind*  Of  thefe,  the  moft  important  proceed  from 
that  difpofition  which  is  fo  natural  to  every  perfon  art 
the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to 
explain  intelledual  and  moral- phenomena  by  the  ana- 
logy of  the  material  world. 

I  before  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattendon 
to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,  which  take  their 
rife  in  that  period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  neceflfarily 
employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  laws  of  matter.  In  confequence  of  this  early 
familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  myfterious  than  thofe 
of  mind;  and  We  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have 
advanced  one  ftep  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  we 
can  point  out  fome  analogy  between  them  and  the 
former.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  circumftance,  that 
we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  language  with 
refpedt  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  exprefs 
its  different  operations,  are  almoft  all  borrowed  iProm 
the  objeds  of  our  fenfes.  It  muft,  however,  appear 
manifeft,  upon  a  very  little  reflefition,  that  as  the 
two  fubjeds  are  eiTentially  diftind,  and  as  each  of 
them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analogies  xi^e  are 
pleafed  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in 
iUuitrating  either ;  and  that  it  is  no  lefs  unphilofd- 
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phicil  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or 
of  the  affociation  of  ideas,  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples; than  it  would  be  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of^gravitation,  by  fuppofirig,  as  fome  of  the  ancients 
did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with 
principles  of  motion;  or  to  explain  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  eleftiye  attraftions,  by  fuppofing  the 
fubftances  among  which  they  are  obferved,  to  be 
endowed  with  thought  and  volition.— The  analogy 
of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  in- 
quiries which  form  the  objefl:  of  the  following  work ) 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  againft,  as 
one  of  the  principal  fources  of  the  errors  to  which 
we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  philofophers  who  have  fpe.r 
culated  concerning  the  human  mind,  very  few  indeed 
can  be  mentioned,  who  have  at  all  times  been  able 
to  guard  againft  analogical  theories.  At  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fince  the  pub- 
lication of  Des  Cartes'  writings,  there  has  been  a 
gradual,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  remarkable  im- 
provement in  this  branch  of  fcience.  One  ftriking 
proof  of  this  is,  the  contraft  between  the  metaphy- 
iical  fpeculations  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  phi- 
lofophers in  England  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
and  thofe  which  we  find  in  the  fyftems,  however 
imperfeft,  of  the  prefent  age.  Would  any  writer 
now  offer  to  the  world,  fuch  conclufions  with  refped 
to  the  mind,  as  are  contained  in  the  tvi'o  following 
paffages  from  Locke  and  Newton?  "  Habits," 
(fays  Locke,)  "  feem  to  be  but  trains  of  motion,  in 
*'  the  animal  fpirits,  which,  once  fet  a-going,  continue 
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**  in  the  feme  fteps  they  had  been  ufed  to,  nrhich, 
"  hf  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  fmooth  path/' 
And  Newton  himfelf  has  propofed  the  following 
query,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
perceives  external  objeds.  "  Is  not,"  (feys  he,) 
the  fenforium  of  animals  the  place  where  the  fen* 
tient  fubftance  is  prefent,  and  to  which  the  fenfi- 
"  ble  fpecies  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 
*'  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by 
"'  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  ?** — ^In  the  courfc 
of  the  following  Effays,  I  ihall  have  occafion  to 
quote  various  other  paflages  from  later  writers,  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  upon  fimilar  principles. 

It  is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even. 
fmce  the  period  when  philofophers  began  to  adopt 
a  more  rational  plan  of  inquiry  with  refped  to  fuch 
fubjefts,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend  fo  much 
of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbifll  colleded 
by  their  predeceffors.  This  indeed  was  a  prelimi^ 
nary  ftep,  which  the  ftate  of  the.  fcience,  and  the 
conclufions  to  which  it  had  led,  rendered  abfolutcly 
neceffary;  for,  however  important  the  pofitive  ad- 
vantages  may  be,  which  are  to  be  expeded  from  its 
future  progrefs,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  eflential  to 
human  improvement  and  happinefs,  as  a  fatisfaftory 
refutation  of  that  fceptical  philofophy,  which  had 
(truck  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and  all  belief. 
Such  a  refutation  feems  io  have  been  the  principal 
objed  which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  me- 
taphyfical  inquiries;  and  to  this  objed  his  labours 
have  been  direded  with  fo  mucli  ability,  candour, 
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and  perfeverance,  that  unlefs  future  fceptics  (hould 
occupy  a  ground  very  different  froih  that  of  their 
predeceffors,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  controverfy 
vill  ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbifh  being  now  re- 
moved, and  the  foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin 
the  fuperftrufture.  The  progrefs  which  I  have  made 
in  it  is,  I  am  fenfible,  very  inconfiderable ;  yet  1 
flatter  myfelf,  that  the  little  I  have  done,  will  be 
fu|Hci6nt  to  illuftrate  the  importance  of  the  ftudy, 
and  to  recommend  the  fubjefts  of  which  I  am  to 
treat,  to  the  attention  of  others. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  now  made,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  ftu- 
dioufly  avoided  the  confideration  of  thofe  queftions 
which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age,  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy,  and 
their  opponents.  Thefe  controverfies  have,  in  truths 
no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I 
am  to  enter.  It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can  be 
brought  to  a  fatisfaftory  conclufion ;  but  fuppofing 
them  to  remain  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts  con* 
ceming  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would 
ho  more  affeft  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than  they 
would  affe£k  any  of  the  branches  of  phyfics  ;  nor 
would  our  doubts  concerning  even  the  exiflience  of 
mind,  affed  this  branch  of  icience,  any  more  than 
the  doubts  of  the  Berkeleian,  concerning  the  exiftence 
of  matter,  affed  his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

To  what  purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  according  to  the  view  which  I  propofe  to  take 
of  it,  is  fubfervient,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain,  at 
fome  length,  in  the  following  fe£tion« 
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SECTION    h 

Of  the  Vtiliiy  of  the  Philofophy  hftht  Human  Mind. 

r'  has  been  often  remarked^  that  there  is  a  mutual 
connexion  between  the  different  arts  imd  fciences) 
and  that  the  improvements  which  jsire  made  in  one 
branch  of  human  knowledge^  frequently  throw  Kght 
on  others,  to  which  it  has  apparently  a  very  remote 
relation.  The  modem  difcpveries  in  aftronomy^ 
and  in  pure  mathetnatics,  have  contributed  to  bring 
the  art  of  navigation  to  a  degree  of  perfe£Hon  for- 
merly  unknown*  Thjs  rapid  progrefs  which  has 
been  lately  made  in  aflronomy,  anatomy,  and  bcM 
tany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  aid  which  thefe 
fdences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the  optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments 
of  fcience  and  of  art  mutually  refled  light  on  each 
other,  it  is  not  always  neceflary  either  for  the  philo* 
fopher  or  the  ardft  to  aim  at  the  acquifition  of  general 
knowledge.  Both  of  them  may  fafely  take  many 
principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  tq  dembn- 
ftrate  their  truth.  A  feaman,  though  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  may  apply,  with  corrednds  and  dex^* 
terity,  the  rules  jFor  finding  the  longitude :  An  aftro^ 
nomer,  or  a  botanift,  though  ignorant  of  optics^ 
may  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  tclefcope,  or  the 
microfcope* 
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Thefe  obfervations  are  daily  exemplified  in  the 
cafe  of  the  artift ;  who  has  feldom  either  inclination 
or  leifure  to  fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of 
his  art.  It  is  rarely,  however,  we  meet  with  a  man 
of  fcience,  who  has  confined  his  ftudies  wholly  to 
one  branch  of  knowledge.  That  curiofity,  which 
he  has  been  accuftomed  to  indulge  in  the  courfe  of 
his  favourite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfelf  to 
every  remarkable  objefl:  which  fells  under  his  obfer- 
vation ;  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a  fource  of  per- 
petual diflatisfadion  to  hjs  mind,  till  it  has  been  fo  far 
gratified  as^  to  enable  him  to  explain  alt  the  various 
phenomena,  which  his  profeffional  habits  are  every 
day  prefenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fcience  is  in  this  manner  con- 
ne£led  with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the 
attention,  fo  all  the  purfuits  of  life,  whether  they 
terminate  in  fpeculation  or  aftion,  are  connected 
with  that  general  fcience,  which  has  the  human  mind 
for  its  objeft.  ^  The  powers  of  the  underilanding 
are  inftniments  which  all  nien  employ ;  and  his  cu- 
riofity muft  be  fmall  indeed,  who  paffes  through 
life  in  a  total  ignorance  of  faculties,  which  his  wants 
and  neceffities  force  him  habitually  to  exercife,  and 
which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  man  from  the  lower 
animals.  The  adive  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  by  their  various  modifications  and  combina** 
tions,  give  rife  to  all  the  moral  difierences  among 
men,  are  fitted,  in  a  flill  higher  degree,  if  poffiblei 
to  intereft  thofe,  who  are  either  difpofed  to  refleft 
on  their  own  charafters,  or  to  obferve,  with  atten<- 
lion,  the  charaders  of  others.    The  phenomena  re. 
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fultlng  from  thefe  faculties  and  principles  of  the 
inind,  are  every  moment  foliciting  our  notice ;  and 
open  to  our  examination,  a  field  of  difcovery,  aS 
inexhauftible  as  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world;  and  exhibiting  not  lefs  ftriking  marks  of 
divine  wildom.  ' 

While  all  the  fclences,  and  all  the  purfuits  of 
life,  have  this  common  tendency  to  lead  our  in- 
quiries to  the  philofophy  of  human  nature,  this  laft 
branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  principles  from  no 
other  fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a 
reflefting  and  inquifitive  mind;  and  fomething  in 
the  conclufions  to  which  it  leads,  on  which  the 
mind  refts  with  peculiar  fatisfaftion.  '  Till  once  our 
opinions  are  in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpeft  to  it, 
we  abandon  ourfelves,  with  reluftance,  to  partTcuIar 
fcientific  inveftigations ;  and  >on  the  other  hand,  a 
general  knowledge  of  fuch  of  its  principles  as  are 
moft  fitted  to  excite  the  curiofity,  i!ot  only  prepares 
us  for  engaging  in  other  purfuits  with  more  liberal 
and  compreheiifive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
profecute  them  witjh  a  more  undivided  and  concen- 
trated attention. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  fubjeft  of  fpecu* 
lative  curiofity,  that  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  deferve  a  careful  examination.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  expeded  from  a  fuccefsful  anafyfis  of  it 
are  various ;  and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance^ 
as  to  render  it  aftoniihing,  that,  amidft  all  the  fuc« 
cefs  with  which  the  fubordinate  fciences  have  been 
cultivated,  this,  which   comprehends  the  principles 
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of  all  of  them,  fliould  be  ftill  fufiered  to  remain  in 
Its  iniiuicy. 

I  fhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate  a  few  of  thefe 
advantages,  beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  tp 
be  the  moft  important  of  any ;  the  light,  which  a 
philofophical  analyfis  of  the  principles  of  the  mind 
would  neceffarily  throw,  on  the  fubjefts  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  education. 

The  jnoft  eflential  objefts  of  education  are  the 
two  following:  Firft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various 
principles  of  our  nature,  both  fpeculative  and  adive, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greateft 
perfe£Hon  of  which  they  are  fufceptible ;  and^  Se» 
condly,  by  watching  over  the  impreffions  and  afib- 
dations  which  the  mind  rddsives  in  early  life,  to  fe- 
cure  it  againfl  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors; 
and,  as  far  as^poffible,  to  engage  its  prepofleilions  on 
the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philofophical 
analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a  fyftematical  plan  can  be 
founded,  for  the  accompliihment  of  either  of  thefe 
purpofes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has 
been  conducted  in  every  refpeft  with  attention  and 
judgment.  Almoft  every  man*  of  refledlion  is  con- 
fcious,  when  he  arrives  at  maturity,  of  many  defe£U 
in  his  mental  powers;  and  of  many  inconvenient 
habits;  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme. 
died  in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a  confcioufnefs 
is  the  firft  ftep  towards  improvement;  and  the  per- 
fon  who  feels  it,,  if  he  is  poffefled  of  refolution  and 
fteadinefs,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin,  even  in  ad- 
i^anced  years,  a  new  courfe  of  education  for  him- 
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fe!£  The  degree  of  refieOion  and  obfervadon,  in* 
deed^  which  is  necefiary  for  this  puipofe,  cannot  be 
expeded  from .  any  one  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  as  thefe  are  the  laft  powers  of  the  mind  which 
unfold  themfelves;  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think 
of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties;  and  much 
progrefs  may  be  made,  in  the  art  of  applying  them 
fuccefsfully  to  their  proper  objeds,  or  in  obidating 
the  inconveniences  refidting  from  their  imperft^c- 
tion,  not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miftakes  of  our  early 
inftrudors,  that  all  our  intelle&ual  defe£ls  are  to  be 
aicribed.  There  is  no  profeflion  or  purfuit  which 
has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  and  which  does  not 
leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant,  while  it 
exerdfes  and  improves  the  reft  If  we  wifh,  there* 
fore,  to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  ca« 
padty,  we  mufl  not  reft  fatisfied  with  diat  employ, 
ment  which  its  faculties  receive  from  our  particular 
fituation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward  and  pro- 
feilional  form  of  a  mechanic,  who  has  ftrengthened 
particular  mufcles  of  his  body  by  /the  habits  of  his 
trade,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  perfection  of  our 
animal  nature :  neither  is  it  among  men  of  confined 
purfuits,  whether  fpeculative  or  a£tive,  that  we  are 
to  exped  to  find  the  human  mind  in  its  higheft  ftate 
of  cultivation.  A  variety  of  exercifes  is  necefiary 
to  preferve  the  animal  frame  in  vigour  and  beauty ; 
and  a  variety  of  thofe  occupations  which  literature 
and  fdence  afford,  added  to  a  promifcuous  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  convec&tion 
and  bufmefs,*  is  no  lefs  necefiary  for  the  improve* 
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ment  of  the  underftanding.  I  acknowledge,  that 
there  are  fome  profeflions,  in  which  a  n:ian  of  very 
confined  acquifitions  may  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence  ; 
and  in  which  he  will  perhaps  be  the  more  likely  to  ex* 
eel,  the  more  he  has  concentrated  the  whol^  force  of 
his  mind  to  one  particular  objed.  But  fuch  a  perfon, 
however  diftinguifced  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a  literary  artifan;  and  neither  attains  the 
perfeftion,  nor  the  happinefs,  of  his  nature.  "  That 
education  only  can  be  confidered  as  complete  and 
generous,  which'*  (in  the  language  of  Milton)  **  fits  a 
man  to  perform  juftly,  fkilfuUy,  and  magnanimoufly, 
<*  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and 
«  of  war*,'* 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing 
cbfervatioHs,  that  they  are  meant  to  reconamend  an 
indifcriminate  attention  to  all  the  objeds  of  fpeculation 
and  of  aflion.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
the  neceffity  of  limiting  the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we 
wilh  to  benefit  fociety  by  our  labours.  But  it  is  perfeft- 
!y  confiftent  with  the  moft  inteirfe  application  to  our 
favourite  purliiit,  to  cultivate  that  general  acquaintance 
with  letters  and  with  the  world,  which  may  be  fuffi- 
•cient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preferve  it  from  any 
danger  of  contrafting  the  pedantry  of  a  particular  pro- 
feffion.  In  many  cafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,) 
the  fciences  refled  light  on  ^a<:h  other  ;  and  the  gene- 
ral acquifitions  which  we  have  made  in  other  purfuitSj^ 
may  fumifh  us  with  ufefiil  helps  for  the  farther  profecu- 
tion*of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which 
the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe  liberal  accom- 
•pliihnients  mull  be  purchafed  by  the  facrifice  of  a  part 

*  Tradate  of  Education. 
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of  our  profeffional  eminence,  the  acquifition  of  them 
will  amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  fuftain*  It  ought 
not  to  be  the  leading  objed  of  any  one,  to  become  an 
eminent  metaphyfician,  mathematician,  or  poet;  but 
to  render  himfelf  happy  as  an  individual,  and  an  agree- 
able, a  refpeftable,  and  an  ufeful  member  of  fociet)% 
A  nian  who  lofes  his  flght,  improves  the  fendbility  of 
his  touch ;  but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a  recom* 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from 
the  eye  ? 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  for  me  to  remark,  how 
much  individuals  would  be  afllfted  in  the  proper  and 
liberal  culture  of  the  mind,  if  they  were  previoufly  led 
Co  take  a  comprehenfive  furvey  of  human  nature  in  all 
its  parts ;  of  its  various  faculties,  and  powers,  and 
fources  of  enjoyment ;  and  of  the  e£feds  which  are 
produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fitiiations. 
It  is  fuch  a  knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the 
mind,  that  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  ac« 
quifitions ;  and  to  employ  the  moft  effeftual  means  for 
fupplying  his  defers,  and  removing  his  inconvenient 
habits.  Without  fome  degree  of  it,  every  man  is  in 
danger  of  contra£ting  bad  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 
and  of  fuffering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for 
want  of  proper  exercife. 

If,  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  were  "more  tho- 
roughly, and  more  generally,  underftood,  it  would 
be  lefs  neceflary  for  individuals,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  to  form  plans  of  improvement  for  themfelves. 
But  education  never  can  be  fyftematically  direfted  to 
its  proper  objefts,  till  we  have  obtained,  not  only  an 
jiccurate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles  of  our  nature, 
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'ftnd  an  account  of  the  moil  important  laws  which  re- 
*  gulate  their  operation ;  but  an  explanation  of  the  va» 
rious  modifications  and  combinations  of  thefe  princi- 
pies,  which  produce  that  diverfity  of  talents,  genius, 
and  charader,  we  obferve  among  men.  To  inftrud: 
youth  in  the  languages,  and  in  the  fciences,  is  com- 
.  paratively  of  little  importwce,  if  we  are  inattentive  to 
the  habits  they  acquire ;  and  are  hot  careful  in  giving, 
to  all  their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  difibrent 
principles  of  adion,  a  proper  degree  of  employment. 
Abftrading  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral 
powers,  how  extenfive  and  difficult  is  the  bufinefs  of 
conducing  their  intelledual  improvement !  To  watch 
over  the  affociations  which  they  form  in  their  tender 
years ;  to  give  them  early  habits  of  mental  activity  ; 
to  rouze  their  curiofity,  and  to  dired  it  to  proper  ob- 
jeds;  to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and  invention }  to 
cultivate  in  their  minds  a  turn  for  fpeculation,  and  at 
the  fame  time  preferve  their  attention  alive  to  the  ob. 
jeds  around  them ;  to  awaken  their  fenfibilities  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  infpire  them  with  a  relifh  for 
intelledual  enjoyment^ — thefe  form  but  a  part  of  the 
bufinefs  of  education ;  and  yet  the  execution  even  of 
this  part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  general 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  feldom  falls  to  the  fhare 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  inftrudion  of  yputh  is  commonly 

intruded. ^Nor  will  fuch  a  theoretical  knowledge 

of  the  human  mind,  as  I  have  now  defcribed,  be  al- 
ways fufficient  in  pradice,  Ap  uncommon  degree  qf 
fagacity  is  frequently  requifite,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and  charac*- 
ters,— -In  whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for  i\^ 
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ivhethq*  by  original  organifation,  or  by  the  operation 
of  moral  caufes,  in  very  early  infancy;  no  fed  can  be 
more  undeniable,  than  that  there  are  impprtant  differ- 

.  cnces  difcemible  in  the  mindsof  children,  previous  to 
that  period  at  which,  in  general,  their  iiitelledraai  edu« 
cation  commencfes.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  hereditar]^ 
chara&er  (whether  refulting  from  phyfical  conftitution, 
or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  iituation)^ 
which  appears  remarkably  in  particular  families.  One 
race,  for  a  fucceifion  of  generations,  is  diftinguiflied  by 
a  genius  for  the  abftrad  fdences,  while  it  is  deficient  in 
vivacity,  in  imagination,  and  in  tafle :  another  is  no 
lefs  diflinguifhed  for  wit,  and  gaiety,  and  fancy ;  while 
it  app^rs  incapable  of  patient  attention,  or  of  profound 
refearcht  The  fyitem  of  education  which  is  proper  to 
be  adopted  in'  particular  cafes,  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  have  fome  reference  to  thefe  circumftafices ;  and  to 
be  calculated,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  develope  and  to 
cherifh  thofe  intelle&ual  and  a£tive  principles,  in 

^  which  a  ixatural  deficiency  is  moil  to  be  apprehended. 
Montefquieu,  and  other  fpeculative  politicians,  have 
infifted  much  on  the  reference  which .  education  and 
laws  fhould  have  to  climate.  I  (hall  not  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  how  far  their  concluiions  on  this  fubje£l 
are  jufl ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a 
foundation  in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  accom*- 
modating,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  education 
of  individuals  to  thofe  particular  turns  of  mind,  to 

'  which,  from  hereditary  propenfities,  or  from  moral 
^tuation,  they  may  be  prefumed  to  have  a  natural 
Igndency. 

There 
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There  are  few  fubjefts  more  hackneyed  than  that 
of  education ;  and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the 
opinions  of  the  world  are  ftill  more  divided.  Nor  is 
this  furprifing ;  for  moft  of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated 
concerning  it,  have  confined  their  attention  chiefly  to 
incidental  queftions  about  the  comparative  advantages 
of  public  or  private  inftru£tion,  or  the  utility  of  par- 
ticular languages  or  fciences ;  without  attempting  a 
previous  examination  of  thofe  faculties  and  principles 
of  the  mind,  which  it  is  the  great  objeft  of  education 
to  improve.  Many  excellent  detached  obfervations, 
indeed,  both  on  the  intelledual  and  moral  poweris,  are 
to  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authors ;  but  I  do  not  know,  that  in  any  lan- 
guage an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyfe  and  illuf- 
trate  the  principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay 
a  philofophical  foundation  for  their  proper  culture. 

I  have  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  intel- 
ligent men  difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyftematical  a 
plan  of  inftruSion.  The  moft  fuccefsful  and  fplendid 
exertions,  both  in  the  fciences  and  arts,  (it  has  been 
frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by  individuals, 
in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  w^re  allowed  to 
(hoot  up,  wild  and  free ;  while,  from  the  moft  care- 
ful and  fkilful  tuition,  feldom  any  thing  refults  above 
mediocrity.  I  fliall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  any 
difcuffions  with  refpefl:  to  the  certainty  of  the  faft  on 
•which  this  opinion  is  founded.  ■  Suppofing  the  faft  to 
be  completely  eftabliflied,  it  muft  ftill  be  remembered, 
that  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply  vigour 
and  comprehenfivenefs,  and  liberality  of  mind ;  and 
that  it  is  defirable  only,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible 

with 
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With  thefe  more  valuable  qualities.  I  already  hinted^ 
that  there  are  feme  purfuits,  in  which,  as  they  require 
the  exertion  only  of  a  fmall  number  of  our  faculties, 
an  individual,  who  has  a  natural  turn  for  them,  will 
be  more  likely  to  diftinguifli  himfelf,  by  being  fufFered 
to  follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention  were 
diftradied  by  a  more  liberal  courfe  of  ftudy.  But 
wherever  fuch  men  are  to  be  found,  they  muft  be 
confidered,  on  the  moft  favourable  fuppofition,  as 
having  facrificed,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  perfefHoft 
and  the  happinefs  of  their  nature,  to  the  amufement 
or  inftruftion  of  others.  It  is  too,  in  times  of  gene- 
ral darknefs  and  barbarifm,  that  what  is  commonly 
called  originality  of  genius  moft  frequently  appears : 
and  furely  the  great  aim  of  an  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent philofophy,  is  not  to  rear  a  fmall  number  of 
individuals,  who  may  be  regarded  as  prodigies  in  an 
ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to  diffufe,  as  widely 
as  poiTible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may  ena- 
ble the  bulk  of  a  people  to  poffefs  all  the  intelledual 
and  moral  improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  fuf- 
ceptible.  **  Original  genius"  (fays  Voltaire)  '^  oq- 
^'  curs  but  feldom  in  a  nation  where  the  literary 
"  tafte  is  formed.  The  number  of  cultivated  minds 
**  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  in  a  thick  and 
*'  flourifliing  foreft,  prevent  any  fingle  individual  from 
**  rearing  his  head  far  above  the  reft.  Where  trade 
*^  is  in  few  hands,  we  meet  with  a  fmall  number  of 
over-grown  fortunes  in  the  midft  of  a  general  po- 
verty: in  proportion  as  it  extends,  opulence  be- 
comes general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  pre- 
f*  cifely,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefent  much  light,  and 

"  much 
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*^  much  cuftivationy  in  France,  that  we  are  led  to  com- 
*'  plain  of  the  want  of  fuperior  genius/' 

To  what  purpofe,  indeed,  it  may  be  laid,  all  this 
labour  ?  Is  not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man, 
to  be  ultimately  eftimated  by  its  tendency  to  promote 
his  hapjMnefs  ?  And  is,  not  our  daily  experience  fuffi- 
cient  to  conrince  us,  that  this  is,  in  general,  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his  nature 
has  received  ? — Nay,  is  there  not  fome  ground  for  fuf- 
pefUng,  that  the  lower  orders  bf  men  enjoy,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  enviable  condition,  than  their  mor& 
enlightened  and  refined  fuperiors  ? 

Hie  truth,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  happinefs,  in  fo  far 
as  it  ariies  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  perfedion  which  its  powers 
have  attained;  but  that,  in  cultivating  thefe  powers, 
with  a  view  to  this  moft  important  of  all  obje£b,  it  is 
elTentially  neceflary  that  fucb  a  degree  of  attention  be. 
beftowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  preferve  them  in  that 
ftate  of  relative  ftrength,  which  appears  to  be  agreei- 
able  to  the  intentions  of  nature.  In  confequence  of  an 
exclttfive  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  imagination, 
the  tafte,  the  reafoning  faculty,  or  any  of  the  adtive 
principles,  it  is  pofiible  that  the  pleaTures  of  human 
life  may  be  diminifh'ed,  or  its  pains  increafed:  but  the 
inconveniences  which  are  experienced  in  fuch  cafes^ 
are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  education,  but  to  a  partial  and 
injudicious  education.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  poffible,  that 
the  poet,  the  metaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafte  and  re- 
finement, may  appear  to  difadvantage,  when  compared 
with  the  vulgar;  for  fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment 
of  Providence  with  refpeQ:  to  the  lower  orders,  that, 

although 
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although  not  one  principle  of  their  natjire  be  com- 
pletely unfolded,  the  whole  of  thefe  principles  prefervc 
among  themfelves,  that  balance  which  is  favourable 
to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a  prudent 
and  fteady  condud  in  the  limited  fphere  which  is  af- 
iigned  to  them,  far  more  completely,  than  in  thofe  of 
their  fuperiors,  whofe  education  has  been  conduced 
on  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  fyftem  :  but  all  this,  iar 
from  weakening  the  force  of  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions,  only  ferves  to  demonilrate  how  impoflible  it 
always  will  be,  to  form  a  rational  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  without  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehenfive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
confUtution. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  arc 
fufficient    to  illuftrate  the  dangerous   confequences 
which  are  likely  to  refult  from  a  partial  and  injudici- 
ous cultivation  of  the  mind ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  point  out  the  utility  of  the  intelleftual  philofophy, 
in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a  proper  balance  among  all 
its  various  faculties,  principles  of  adion,  and  capaci- 
ties  of  enjoyment.       Many  additional   obfervations 
might  be  offered,  on  the  tendency  which  an  accurate 
analyfis  of  its  powers  might  probably  have,  to  fuggeft 
rules  for  their  farther  impj:ovement,  and  for  a  more 
fuccefsful  application  of  them  to  their  proper  purpofes: 
but  this  fubjeft  I  fhall  not  profecute  at  prefent,  as  the 
illuftratio^  of  it  is  one  of  the  leading  objedls  of  the 
following  work. — ^That  the  memory,  the  imagination, 
or  the  reafoning  faculty,  are  to  be  inftantly  ftrength- 
ened  in  confequence  of  our  fpeculations  concerning 
thdr  nature^  it  wou}d  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe^  but  it  is 

furely 
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furely  far  from  being  unreafonable  to  think,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  thefe 
powers,  may  fuggeft  fome '  ufeful  rules  for  their  gra- 
dual cultivation ;  for  remedying  their  defefts,  in  the 
cafe  of  individuals,  and  even  for  extending  thofe 
limits,  which  nature  fecms,  at  firft  view,  to  have  af- 
figned  them. 

To  how  great  a  degree  of  perfection  the  intelleftual 
and  moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raifed  by 
'  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  effefts  of 
early,  continued,  and  fyftematical  education,  in  the 
cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are  trained,  for  the  fake  of 
gain,  to  feats  of  flrength  and  agility,  juftif)^,  perhaps, 
the  mofl  fanguine  views  uhich  it  is  poiTible  for  a  phi- 
lofopher  to  form,  with  refpcct  to  the  improvement  6f 
the  fpecies.         • 

I  now  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  philofophy 
of  mind  may  be  ufeful'  in  accomplifliing  the  fecond 
objeft  of  education ;  by  aflifting  us  in  the  manage- 
ment of  early  impreflions  and  aflbciations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  tfee  opinions  on  which  we 
aft  in  life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  inveftigations ; 
but  are  adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth, 
upon  the  authority  of  others.  Even  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  although  implanted  in  every  heart, 
are  commonly  aided  and  cheriflied,  at  leaft  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inftruftors. — All  this 
is  undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature ; 
and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe  otherwife^  fociety  could 
not  fubfift ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  condemned  as  they  arc  to 
laborious  occupations,  which  are  incompatible  with 

2  intellectual 
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intelledual  improvement,  are  perfeftly  incapable  of 
forming  their  own  opinions  on  fome  of  the  moft  im- 
portant fubjefts  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It 
is  evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation is  perfeft,  a  variety  of  prejudices  muft,  in  this 
way,  take  an  early  hold  of  our  belief;  fo  as  to  acquire 
over  it  an  influence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  moft  in- 
controvertible truths.  When  a  child  hears,  either  a 
fpeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  principle  of  ac- 
tion, recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by  the  fame 
voice  which  firft  conveyed  to  it  thofe  fimple  and  Tub- 
lime  leflbns  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  conge- 
nial to  its  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  fu- 
ture  life,  it  fliould  find  it  fo  difficult  to  eradicate  pre- 
judices which  have  twined  their  roots  with  all  the  ef- 
fential  principles  of  the  human  frame  ?  Jf  fuch, 
however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with  re- 
fpefl:  to  thofe  orders  of  men  who  are  employed  in 
bodily  labour,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  fhe  meant  to 
impofe  it  as  a  double  obligation  on  thofe  who  receive 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  to  examine,  with 
the  moft  fcrupulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all  thofe 
received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with 
morality,  or  with  human  happinefs*  If  the  multitude 
muft  be  led,  it  is  of  confequence,  furely,  that  it  fhould 
be  led  by  enlightened  condudlors ;  by  men  who  are 
able  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  error ;  and  to  draw  the 
line  between  thofe  prejudices-  which  are  innocent  or 
falutary,  (if  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which  are 
really  falutar)^)  and  thofe  which  are  hoftile  to  the  in- 
tcrefts  of  \artue  and  of  mankind. 

In 
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In  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  we  five^ 
the  prejudices  of  a  moral,  a  political,  and  a  religious 
nature,  which  we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo  various^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  intimately  blended  with  the 
belief  we  entertain  of  the  moft  facred  and  important 
truths,  that  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  philofopher 
mud  neceiTarily  be  devoted,  not  fo  i^fiuch  to  the  ao 
quiiition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  errors 
to  which  he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  aiTent, 
before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion.  And  unlefs 
he  fubmit  in  this  manner  to  bring  all  his  opinions  to 
the  teft  of  a  fevere  examination,  his  ingenuity,  and  his 
learning,  inftead  of  enlightening  die  world,  will 
only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency,  and 
an  additional  authority,  to  eftabliflied  errors.  .  To  at-' 
tempt  fuch  a  ftruggle  againft  early  prejudices,  is,  in- 
deed, the  profefled  aim  of  all  philofophers ;  but  bow 
few  are  to  be  found  who  have  force  of  mind  fuffidenC 
for  accompliihing  their  obje£t ;  and  who,  in  freeing 
themfelves  from  one  fet  of  errors,  do  not  aQow 
themfelves  to  be  carried  away  with  another  ?  To  fuc* 
ceed  in  it  completely.  Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have 
thought,  (in  one  of  tiie  moft  remarkable  paflages  of 
his  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can  well  be  expeded 
from  human  frailty.  "  Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis 
**  conftantia  inventus  eft,  ut  decreverit,  et  fibi  im- 
.*<  pofuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes  penitus 
**  abolere,  et  intelleftum  abrafum  et  aequum  ad  parti- 
"  cularia,  de  integro,  applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio 
**  humana,  quam  habemus,  ex  multa  fide,  et  multo 
**  etiam  cafu,   nee  non  ex  puerilibus,   quas  primo 

haufimus,  notionibus,  farrago  quadam  eft,  et  con* 

geries» 
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^  genes.  Qnod  fiquis,  aetate  matora,  et  fenfibus  in* 
^^  tegiiSy  et  mente  repurgata,  fe  ad  experientiam^  et 
<«  ad  pardculaiia  de  integro  applicet,  de  eo  meiius 
^  fpenuidum  eft/' 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  th« 
influence  of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine  the 
foundation  of  eftablifhed  opinions*    It  is  fuch  an  exa* 
mination  alone,  that,    iii  an  inqoifitive  age  like  the 
prefent,  can  fecure  a  philofopher  from  the  danger  of 
unlimited  fcepdcifm.    To  this  extreme,  indeed,  th« 
comjdexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give  him  i 
tendency,  than  to  ii^plicit  credulity.    In  the  formet 
ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the  intimate  aflcv 
ciation  which  had  been  formed,  in  the  prevailing  fyf^ 
tems  of  education,  between  truth  and  error,  had  given 
to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men^ 
which  it  could  never  have  acquired,   if  divefted  of 
fuch  an  alliance.    The  cafe  has,  of  late  years,  been 
moft  remarkably  reverfed :  the  common  fbife  of  man- 
kind,  in  confequence  of  the  growdi  of  a  motre  liberal 
fpirit  of  inquiry,  has  revolted  againft  many  of  diofe 
abfurdities,  which  had  fo  long  held  human  reafon  m 
captivity ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  than  could  rea» 
fonably  have  been  expeded,  that,  in  the  firft  moments 
of  their  emancipation,  philofophers  ihould  have  ftop- 
ped  fhort,  at  the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  re- 
flection, and  more  moderate  views,  would  have  pre^ 
fcribed.     The  fad  is,  that  they  have  pafTed  far  beyond 
it ;  and  that,  in  their  zeal  to  deftroy  prejudices^  thejr 
have  attempted  to  tear  up  by  the  roots,  many  of  the 
beft  and  happieft  and  moft  efiential  principles  of  our 
nature.    Halving  remarked  the  powerful  influence  of 
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education  over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded,  that 
man  is  wholly  a  faditious  being;  not  recolle£ting, 
that  this  very  fufceptibility  of  education  prefuppofes 
certain  original  principles,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies ;  and  that,  as  exror  can  only  take  a  per- 
inanent  hold  of  a  candid  mind  by  being  grafted  on 
truths,  which  it  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  eradicate ; 
even. the  influence,  which  falfe  and  abfurd  opinions 
bccaiionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  inftead  of  being 
an  argument  for  univerfal  fcepticifm,  is  the  mod  deci* 
five. argument  againft  it ;  inafmuch  as  it  (hews,  that 
tbere .  are  fome  truths  fo  incorporated  and  identified 
with  our  nature,  that  they  can  reconcile  us  even  to 
the  abfurdities  and  contradidions  with  which  we  fup« 
pofe  them  to  be  infeparably  conneded.  The  fceptical 
pfailofophers,  for  example,  of  the  prefent  age,  have 
frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  thofe  con- 
temptible and  puerile  fuperflitions,  which  have  dif- 
graced  the  creeds  of  fome  of  the  moft  enlightened  na- 
tions ;  and  which  have  not  only  commanded  the  aflent* 
but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the  moft  accompliflied 
imderftandings.  But  thefe  hiftories  of  human  imbe- 
cJity  are,  in  truth,  the  ftrongeft  teftimonies  which 
can  be  produced,  to  prove,  how  wonderful  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over 
the  belief;  when  they  are  able  to  fan&ify,  in  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  mankind,  every  extravagant  opinion, 
and  every  unmeaning  ceremony,  which  early  educa- 
tion has  taught  us  to  affociate  with  them. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  a  mark  of  a  feeble  mind, 
will  not  be  difputed  ;  but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  as 
generally  acknowledged,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
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unlimited  fcepticifin :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fomedmes 
apt  to  afcribe  this  difpofition  to  a  more  than  ordinary- 
vigour  of  intelled.  Such  a  prejudice  was  by  no' 
means  unnatural  at  that  period  in  the  hiftory  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  when  reafon  firft  began  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  authority ;  and  when  it  unqueftionably  re» 
quired  a  fuperiority  of  underftanding,  as  well  as  of  in- 
trepidity, for  an  individual  to  reiifl:  the  conta^on  of 
prevailing  fuperftition*  But  in  the  prefent  age,  in 
which  the  tendency  of  faihionable  opinions  is  du-e£tly 
oppoiite  to  thofe  of  the  vulgar ;  the  philofophicai 
creed,  or  the  philofophicai  fcepticifm  of  by  fkr  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  value  themfelves  on  an 
emancipation  from  popular  errors,  arifes  from  the 
very  fame  weaknefs  with  the  credulity  of  the  multi^* 
tude :  nor  is  it  going  too  far  to  fay,  with  Rouffeau, 
that  **  He,'  who,  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  hia  early  priiu 
ciples  without  difcrimination,  would  probably  have 
been  a  bigot  in  the  days  of  the  League/*  In  the 
mldft  of  thefe  contrary  impulfes,  of  faihionable  and 
of  vulgar  prejudices,  he  alone  evinces  the  fuperiority 
and  the  ftrength  of  his  mind,  who  is  able  to  difen- 
tangle  truth  from  error ;  and  to  oppofe  the  clear  con* 
dufions  of  his  own  unbiafled  faculties,  to  the  united 
clamours  of  fuperftition,  and  of  felfe  philofophy,— 
Such  are  the  men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the 
lights  of  the  world ;  to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  imprefs  their  own  charadters  on 
that  of  th  ^ir  age. 

For  fecuring  the  mind  completely  from  the  weakr 
neffes  I  have  now  been  defcribipg,  and  enabling  it  to 
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maintain  a  fteady  courfe  of  inquiry,  between  implicit 
credulity,  and  unlimited  fcepticifm,  the  mod  impor-* 
tant  of  all  qualities  is  a  fincere  and  devoted  attach* 
ment  to  truth  ;  which  feldom  fails  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclufions  of 
buman  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a  confidence,  united,  (as  it 
generally  is)  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  which  forms 
what  the  French  writers  call  force  of  chara&er ;  one 
of  the  rareft  endowments,  it  mud  be  confefled,  of 
our  fpedes ;  but  which*,  of  all  endowments,  is  the 
moil  efiential  for  rendering  a  philofopher  happy  in 
faimfelf,  and  a  blelfing  to  mankind. 

There  is,  I  think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that  the 
fceptical  tendency  of  the  prefent  age^  will  be  only 
a  temporary  evil.  While  it  continues,  however,  it  is 
an  evil  of  the  moil  alarming  nature ;  and,  as  it  e?£«» 
tends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and  morality, 
but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  to  politics,  and  the  con« 
dud:  of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the 
individual,  and  to  the  hnprovement  of  fodety.  Even 
in  its  mofl  inofifenfive  form,  when  it  happens  to  be 
united  with  a  peaceable  difpoiition  and  a  benevolent 
heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  die  effed  of  damping  every 
active  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that  truth  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  hiiman  fetculties ;  and 
doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  defpife  may  not 
be  effential  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  we  refolve  to 
abandon  completely  all  fpeculative  inquiries ;  and  fuf- 
fering  ourfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the 
ilream  of  popular  opinions,  and  of  fafhionable  man* 
ners,  determine  to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  befl  way  we 
can,  with  bulinefs  or  pleafure,  during  our  ihort  paifage 
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through  this  fcene  of  inufions.  But  he  who  thinks 
more  favourably  of  the  human  powers,  and  who  be* 
lieves  that  reafon  was  given  to  man  to  direft  him  to 
his  duty  and  his  happinels,  will  defpife  the  fuggeftioiis 
of  this  timid  philofophy ;  and  while  he  is  confcious 
that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by  the  love  of 
trath,  will  reft  affured  that  their  rtfult  Will  be  equally 
fivourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the  beft  inte* 
refts  of  mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  parti- 
cular effeds  in  the  firft  inftance,  of  that  general  dif« 
faii<m  ot  knowledge,  which  the  art  of  printing  mult 
iboner  or  later  produce ;  and  of  that  fpirit  of  reformat 
tion  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjefture ; 
but  unlefs  we  chufe  to  abandon  ourfelves  entirely  to  a 
defponding  fceptidfm,  we  muft  hope  and  believe,  that 
die  progrefs  of  l^itnan  reafon  can  never  be  a  fource  of 
permanent  diforder  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  alone 
have  caufe  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  who  are 
led,  by  the  impetfedion  of  our  prefent  inftitutions,  to 
feel  themfelves  interefted  ia  perpetuating  the  preju* 
dices,  and  follies,  of  their  fpecies. 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made,  it 
fuffidentlv  appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  influence  of  prejudice ; 
and  on  the  other,  from  a  tendency  to  unlimited  fcep« 
ticifm ;  it  is  neceifary  that  it  fhould  be  able  to  diftin-* 
guifii  the  original  and  untverlkl  principle  and  laws  of 
human  nature,  from  the  advendtious  effeAs  of  local 
fituation.  But  if,  in  the' cafe  of  an  individual,  who 
has  received  an  imperfeft  or  erroneous  education,  fuch 
a  knowledge  puts  it  in  his  power  to  corred,  to  a  cer« 
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tain  degree^  his  own  bad  habits,  and  to  furmount  his 
ovm  fpeculative  errors ;  it  enables  him  to  be  ufeful,  in 
a  much  higher  degree,  to  thofe  whofe  education  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  fuperintending  from  early  in- 
fancy. Such,  and  fo  permanent,  is  the  eflfed  of  firfl: 
imprel&ons,  on  the  chara£i:er,  that  although  a  philo- 
fopher  may  fucceed,  by  perfeverance,  in  freeing  his 
reafon  from  the  prejudices  with  which  he  was  entan^ 
gled,  they  will  (till  retain  fome  hold  of  his  imagination, 
and  his  aSe&ions :  and,  therefore,  however  enlightened 
his  underftanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  fpeculation^ 
his  philofophical  opinions  will  frequently  lofe  their  in» 
fluence  over  his  mind,  in  thofe  very  lituations  in  which 
their  practical  affiftance  is  mofl  required : — when  his 
temper  is  foured  by  misfortune ;  or  when  he  engages 
in  the  purfuits  of  life,  and  expofes  himfelf  to  the  con- 
tagion of  popular  errors.  His  opinions  are  fupported 
merely  by  fpeculative  arguments;  and,  inftead  of 
being  conneded  with  any  of  the  adive  principles  of  his 
nature,  are  counterafted  and  thwarted  by  fome  of  the 
mod  powerful  of  them.  How  different  would  the  cafe 
be,  if  education  were  condufted  from  the  beginning 
with  attention  and  judgment  ?  Were  the  fame  pains 
taken,  to  imprefs  truth  on  the  mind  in  early  infancy, 
that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  conduft  would  not  only  be  jufter  than 
they  are ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the  aid  which  they 
would  receive  from  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
trained  to  confpire  with  them  in  the  fame  direftion, 
they  would  render  us  happier  in  ourfelves,  and  would 
influence  our  praftice  more  powerfully  and  more  ha- 
bitually*    There  is  furely  nothing  in  error,  which  is 
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more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truths  On  the  con« 
traiy,  when  exhibited  feparately,  and  alone  to  the  un* 
<lerftanding,  it  fhocks  our  reafon,  and  provokes  our 
ridicule ;  and  it  is  only,  (as  I  had  occafion  already  to 
remark,)  by  an  alliance  with  truths,  which  we  find  it 
difEcult  to  renounce,  that  it  can  obtain  our  afTent,  or 
command  our  reverence.  What  advantages,  then» 
might  be  derived  from  a  proper  attention  to  early  im- 
preffions  and  aflbciations,  in  giving  fupport  to  thofe 
principles  which  are  conneded  with  human  happineis  ? 
The  long  reign  of  error  in  the  world,  and  the. in* 
fluence  it  maintains,  even  in  an  age  of  liberal  inquiry  ; 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  fuppolition^  that  hu- 
man reafon  is  deftined  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of  pre- 
judice and  abfurdity,  denionflrates  the  tendency  which 
there  is  to  permanence  in  eftabUlhed  opinions,  and  in 
eflabfifhed  iniUtutions ;  and  promifes  an  eternal  ilabi- 
fity  to  true  philofophy,  when  it  fhall  once  have  ac- 
quired the  afcendant ;  and  when  proper  means  fhall  be 
employed  to  fupport  it,  by  a  more  perfe&  fyftem  of 
education. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  this  happy  aera 
were  arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepofTeffions  of  child* 
hood  and  youth  were  direded  to  fupport  the  pure  and 
fublime  truths  of  an  enlightened  morality.  With  what 
ardour,  and  with  what  tranfport,  would  the  under- 
flanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  proceed  in  the 
fearcfa  of  truth ;  when,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to 
flruggle,  at  every  ftep,  with  early  prejudices,  its  office 
was  merely  to  add  the  force  of  philofophical  convic 
tlon,  to  impreffions,  which  are  equally  delightful  to 
the  imagmation,  and  dear  to  the  heart !    The  prepof* 
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feffiods  of  childhood  would,  through  the  whole  of 
life,  be  gradually  acquirii^  ftrength  from  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  our  knowledge  )  and,  in  their  turn,  would 
lordly  the  conclufions  of  our  reafon,  againft  the  icei>- 
tical  fuggeftions  of  difappointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  fu£> 
cepdble  the  tender  mind  is  of  deep  impreflions }  and 
what  important  and  permanent  efieds  are  produced 
oft  the  chambers,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  by 
the  cafual  aflbdaHons  formed  in  childhood  among  the 
various  ideas,  fe^ngs,  luid  affections,  with  which 
they  were  habitually  occupied.    It  is  the  bufinefe  of 
education  not  to  coonterad  this  conftitutton  of  nature^ 
but  to  give  it  a  proper  dire£tioQ :  and  the  miferafaie 
confet}uences  to  which  it  leads,  when  under  an  inu 
prdper  r^uladon,  only  ihew,  wfaaC  an  important  in* 
ftrument  of  human  impxt>vement  it  might  be  rendered, 
in  more  fldUul  hands.    If  it  be  poffible  to  intereft  the 
imaginatbn  and  the  heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at 
kaft,  no  leis  poffible  to  intereft  them  in  favoiir  of 
truth.    If  it  be  poilible  to  extinguifh  all  the  moft  ge* 
nerous  and  heroic  feelings  of  oiu:  nature,  by  teaching 
us  to  conned  the  idea  of  diem  M^th  thofe  of  guilt  and 
hnpiety ;  it  is  furely  equally  poffible  to  cherifli  and 
ftrengthen  than,  by  eftabliibing  the  natural  alliance 
between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.    If  it  be  poffible 
for  the  influence  of  fdfaion  to  veil  the  nadve  deiformity 
of  vice,  and  to  give  to  low  and  criminal  indulgaices 
the  appearance  of  fphit,  of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety  ; 
can  we  doubt  of  the  poffibility  of  conneding,  in  die 
tender  mind,  thefe  pleaiing  aflbciadons,  with  purfuits 
tliat  are  truly  worthy  and  honourable  ?        There  are 
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lew  men  to  be  found,  among  thofe  who  have  received 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  who  do  not  re^ 
tain,  through  life,  that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the  claflical  authors 
oncet  infpired  them.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fortunate  pre- 
pofiefQoQ,  on  the  whole,  and  one,  of  which  I  fhould 
be  forry  to  couQiterad  the  influence.  But  are  there 
not  otho:^  of  equal  importance  to  morality  and  to 
happineis,  with  whicli  the  mind  might,  at  the  fame 
period  of  Ufe,  be  infpired  ?  If  the  firfl  conceptions, 
for  example,  which  an  infant  formed  of  the  Deity, 
and  its  ftdl  moral  perceptions,  were  aflbdated  with 
the  early  impreflions  produced  on  the  heart  by  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  the  charms  of  poetical  defcripw 
tbn,  thole  ferious  thoughts  which  are  reforted  to,  by 
moft  men,  merely  as  a  fource  of  confolation  in  adver- 
fitj ;  and  which,  on  that  very  account,  are  frequently 
tinctured  with  fome  degree  of  gloom,  would  recur 
^ontaneoufly  to  the  mind,  in  its  beft  and  happiefl: 
liours ;  and  would  infeniibly  blend  themfelves  with  all 
its  pureft  and  moil  refined  enjoyments. 

In  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  opi- 
luons  involve  the  greateft  variety  of  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, it  is,  I  believe,  a  common  idea  with  many  refpefl- 
able  and  enlightened  men,  that,  in  every  country,  it  is 
xnoft  prudent  to  conduct  the  religious  iaftru£)ion  of 
youth  upon  the  plan  which  is  prefcribed  by  the  na- 
tional eftabliihment ;  in  order  that  the  pupil,  accord- 
ing to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs  of  his  mind,  may  either 
(hake  off,  in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery, 
or  die  in  the  popular  perfuafion.  This  idea,  I  own, 
appears  to  me  to  be  equally  ill-founded  and  dangerous* 
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If  religions  opinions  halv6,  as  will  not  be  difputed,  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  bappinefs,  aiid  on  the  con- 
duft  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us,  to 
refcue  as  many  viftims  as  poffible  from  the  hands  of 
bigotry ;  and  to  fave  them  from  the  cruel  altemative, 
of  remaining  under  the  gloom  of  a  deprefSng  fuperfti- 
tion,  or  of  being  diftrafted  by  a  perpetual  conflift  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  underftanding  ?— — It  is  aa 
enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in  moft  countries  of 
Europe,  can  fave  the  young  philofopher  from  that 
anxiety  and  defpondence,  which  every  man  of  fenfibi- 
lity,  who,  in  his  childhood,  has  imbibed  the  popular 
opinions,  muft  neceflarily  experience,  when  he  firft 
begins  to  examine  their  foundation  j  and,  what  is  of 
ftill  greater  importance,  which  can  fave  him,  during 
life,  from  that  occafional  fcepticifm,  to  which  all  men 
are  liable,  whofe  fyftems  fluftuate  with  the  inequalities 
of  their  fpirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere. 

I  ihall  conclude  this  fubjeft,  with  remarking,  that, 
although  in  all  moral  and  religious  fyftems,  there  is  a 
great  mixture  of  important  truth  j  and  although  it  is, 
in  confequence  of  this  alliance,  that  errors  and  abfur- 
dities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their  hold  of  the  belief, 
yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in  proportion  as  an 
eftablifhed  creed  is  complicated  in  its  dogmas  and  in 
its  ceremonies,  ^d  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
acceflbry  ideas  which  it  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the 
more  difficult  is  it,  for  thofe  who  have  adopted  it  in 
childhood,  to  emancipate  themfelves  completely  from 
its  influence ;  and,  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  at  laft 
fucceed,  the  greater  is  their  danger  of  abandoning, 
along  with  their  errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  had 
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been,  taught  to  conned  with  them.     The  Roman  ca- 
tholic fyftenr  is  jihaken  oflF  with  much  greater  difficulty^ 
than  thofe  which  are  taught  in  the  reformed  churches  ; 
but  when  it  lofes  its  hold  of  the  mind,  it  much  more 
frequently  prepares  the  way  for  unlimited  fcepticifm. 
The  caufes  of  this  I  may  perhaps  have  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  aiTdciation  of  ideas. 
I  have  now  finiihed  all  that  I  think  neceflary  to  of- 
fer, at  prefent,  on  the  application  of  the  philofophy  of 
mind  to  the  fubjed  of  education.     To  fome  readers,  I 
am  afraid,  that  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  fubje£l, 
will  appear  to  border  upon  enthuiiafm ;  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the  charge.     I  am 
well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  fpeculative  men 
fometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  effefls  of  education, 
as  well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine  views  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  world  j  and  I  am  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  are  inftances  of  individuals,  whofe 
vigour  of  mind  is  fufficient  to  overcome  every  thing 
that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits  :  but  I  am  fully 
perfuaded,  that  thefe  inftances  are  rare ;  and  that,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,  through  life, 
tQ  purfue  the  fame  track  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown,  by  the  accidental  circumftances  of  fituation, 
xnftruftion,  and  example. 
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PART    SECOND. 

SECTION   II. 

.  Cottitnuation  of  the  fame~Sidfje3» 

nr^HE  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  oft 
^  the  utility  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
are  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to  all 
defcriptions  of  men.  Befides,  however,  thefe  more 
obvious  advantages  of  the  ftudy,  there  are  others, 
which,  though  lefs  (Iriking,  and  lefs  extenfive  in  their 
application,  are  neverthelefs,  to  fome  particular  clafles 
of  individuals,  of  the  higheft  importance.  Without 
pretending  to  exhauft  the  fubjed,  I  fhall  offer  a  few 
detached  obfervations  upon  it,  in  this  fedbion. 

I  abeady  took  notice,  in  general  terms,  of  the  com- 
mon relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of  our 
knowledge  bear  to  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  confequence  of  this  relation,  it  not  only  forms  an 
interefUng  objeft  of  curiofity  to  literary  men  of  every 
denomination ;  but,  if  fuccefsfuUy  profecuted,  it  can- 
not fail  to  fumilh  ufeful  lights  for  direfting  their  in- 
quiries ;  whatever  thfe  nature  of  the  fubjeds  may  be, 
which  happen  to  engage  their  attention. 

In  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  juilnefs  of  this  obferv- 
ation,  it  is  fufficient  to  recoiled,  that  to  the  philofo- 
phy of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred,  all  our  inquiries 
concerning  the  divifions  and  the  claflifications  of  the 
objefts  of  human  knowledge ;  and  alfo,  all  the 
various  rules,  both  for  the  inveftigation,  and  the  com* 

munication. 
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munication,  of  truth.  Thefe  general  views  of  fdence^ 
and  thefe  general  rules  of  method,  ought  to  form  the 
fubjeds  of  a  rational  and  uieful  logic ;  a  ftudy,  un« 
doubtedly,  in  itfelf  of  the  greateft  importance  and 
dignity,  but  in  which  lefs  progre&  has  hitherto  been 
made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I  Ihail  endeavour  to  illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a  few  of 
the  advantages  which  might  be  expeded  to  refult  from 
fuch  a  fyftem  of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

L  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  would 
be  of  the  higheft  importance  in  all  the  fciences,  (fb 
fome  of  them,  indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,)  to 
exhibit  a  precife  and  fteady  idea  of  the  objeds  which 
they  prefent  %o  our  inquiry.  ——What  was  the  prin- 
cipal circumftance  which  contributed  to  miflead  the 
ancients,  in  their  phyfical  refearches  ?  Was  it  not 
their  confufed  and  wavering  notions  about  the  parti- 
cular clafs  of  truths,  which  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  in- 
velligate  ?  It  was  owing  to  this,  that  they  were  led  to 
liegled  the  obvious  phenomena  and  laws  of  moving 
bodies ;  and  to  indulge  themfelves  in  conjedures  about 
the  efScient  caufes  of^  motion,  and  the  nature  of  thofe 
minds,  by  which  they  conceived  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter to  be  ammated .;  and  that  they  fo  often  blended  the 
hiftory  of  fads,  ^th  their  metaphyfical  fpeculations. 
In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  indeed^  we  are  not  li« 
able  to  fuch  miftakes  in  natural  philofophy ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  branch  of 
knowledge^  which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them. 
In  metaphyfics,  I  might  almoft  fay,  they  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  controverfies.  In  the  celebrated 
difpute,  for  example,  which  has  been  fo  long  carried 
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on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of 
the  phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  difSculty  arofe 
from  this,  that  philofophers  had  no  predfe  notion  of 
the  point  they  wifhed  to  afcertain ;  and  now,  that  the 
controverfy  has  been  brought  to  a  conclufion,  (as  I 
think  all  men  of  candour  muit  confefs  it  to  have  been 
by  Dn  Reid,)  it  will  be  found,  that  his  do£hine  on 
the  fubjefb  throws  no  light  whatever,  on  what  was 

generally  underftood  to  be  the  great  objed  of  inquiry ; 
I  mean,  on  the  mode  of  communication  between  the 
mind  and  the  material  world :  and,  in  truth,  amounts 
only  to  a  precife  defcription  of  the  faft,  (hipped  of  all 
hypothecs,  and  ftated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us 
a  diftinA  view  of  the  infurmountable  limits  which  na- 
ture has  in  this  inftance  prefciibed  to  our  curiolity. 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made,  on  the  reafonings 
of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  refped  to 
ibme  metaphyfical  queftions  that  had  been  ftarted  on 
the  fubjed  of  vifion;  in  particular,  concerning  the 
caufe  of  our  feeing  objeds  fmgle  with  two  eyes,  and 
our  feeing  objeds  ered,  by  means  of  inverted  images 
on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  in  like  manner,  the  prefent 
ftate  of  morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics,  and  of 
philofophical  criticifm  ;  I  believe,  we  fhould  find,  that 
the  principal  circumftance  which  retards  their  pro- 
grefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiftind  idea,  which  .thofe 
who  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them  have  formed  to  them, 
felves  of  the  objeds  of  their  refearches.  Were  thefe 
objeds  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan  oi 
inquiry  for  attaining  them  illuftrated  by  a  few  unex- 
ceptionable models,  writers  of  inferior  geiiiuswoijld 
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be  enabled  to  employ  their  induftry  to  much  more  ad- 
vantage ;  and  would  be  prevented  from  adding  to  that 
rubbifh^  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ill-direded  in- 
genuity of  our  predeceflbrs,  obftrufts  our  progrefs  in 
the  purfoit  of  truth. 

As  a  philofophical  fyftem  of  logic  would  affift  us  in 
our  particular  fcientific  inveftigations,  by  keeping 
fieadily  in  our  view  the  attainable  objeds  of  human 
curiofity ;  fo,  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  relation  in  which 
they  all  ftand  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  which 
they  all  bear  to  wha,t  ought  to  be  their  common  aim, 
the  advancement  of  human  happinefs,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  confine  induflry  and  genius  to  inquiries 
which  are  of  real  pradtical  utility ;  and  would  com- 
municate  a  dignity  to  the  moil  fubordinate  purfuits, 
which  are  in  any  refpe£t  fubfervient  to  fo  important  a 
purpofe.  When  our  views  are  limited  to  one  particu- 
lar fcience,  to  which  we  have  been  led  to  devote  our- 
felves  by  tafteor  by  accident,  the  courfe  of  ourfludies 
refembles  the  progrefs  of  a  traveller  through  an  mu 
known  country  -,  whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to 
place,  are  determined  merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occa^ 
ficmal  curiofity ;  and  whofe  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion mufl  neceflarily  be  limited  to  the  objefts  which  ac- 
cidentally prefent  themfelves  to  his  notice.  It  is  the 
philofophy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by  furnifhing 
us  with  a  general  map  of  the  field  of  human  know- 
ledge, can  enable  us  to  proceed  with  (leadinefs,  and  in 
an  ufeful  diredUon ;  and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity, 
and  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the 
various  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  condud  us  to 
thofe  eminences  from  whence  the  eye  may  wander 

over 
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over  the  vaft  and  unexplored  regions  of  fdence.  Lord 
Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who  took  this  compr^ien* 
five  view  of  the  different  departments  of  ftudy ;  and 
who  pointed  out^  to  all  the  clafles  of  literary  men,  the 
great  end  to  which  their  labours  fhould  confpire ;  the 
multiplication  of  the  fources  of  human  enjoyment,  and 
the  exteniion  of  man's  dominion  over  nature.  Had 
this  obje£l  been  kept  fteadily  in  view  by  his  followers, 
their  difcoveries,  numerous  and  important  as  they 
have  been,  would  have  advanced  with  (till  greater 
rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a  much  more  extenfive 
influence  on  the  practical  arts  of  life  *• 

From  fuch  a  fyfltem  of  logic,  too,  important  aflift- 
ance  might  be  expected,  for  reforming  the  eftablifhed 
plan  of  public  or  academical  education.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  refled  on  the  manner  in  which  this  is  carried 
on,  in  moil,  perhaps,  I  might  fay,  in.  all  the  countries 
of  Eld-ope ;  and  that,  in  an  age  of  comparative  light 
and  liberality,  the  intelledual  and  moral  charaders  of 
youth  fhould  continue  to  be  formed  on  a  plan  devifed 
by  men  who  wa-e  not  only  Urangers  to  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world,  but  who  felt'diemfelves  interefted  in  op- 
pofing  the  progrefs  of  ufefiil  knowledge* 

*  Omnium  autem  graTiflimns  error  in  deviatione  ab  ultimo  doc- 
trinarVim  fine  confiftit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  fcienttam,  alii  ex 
infita  curiofitate  et  irrequieta  ;  alii  animi  caufa  et  dcledationis,  alii 
eaiftimationis  gratia  :  alii  contentionis  ergo,  atque  ut  in  differendo 
fuperiores  fint :  plerique  propter  lucrum  et  vidlum  :  paucifiimi,  ut 
donum  rationis,  divinitus  datum,  in  uuis  humani  generis  impcndant. 
Hoc  enim  illud  eft,  quod  revcra  dod^rinam  atque  artes  conde- 
eoraret,  et  attolkret,  fi  contemplatio,  et  adio,  ardtiorc  quam  ad« 
hue  vinculo  copulareatur*    De  Aug.  ScicAt.  lib.'^l. 

For 
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For  accomplifhing  a  reformation  In  the  plan  of  aca^ 
demical  ftu(ly»  on  rational  and  fyftematical  principles, 
it  is  necefiary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  confider  the  rela« 
tion  in  xvhich  the  difi'erent  branches  of  literature,  and 
the  different  arts  and  fdences,  (land  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  pradical  purpofes  of  life:  and  fecondly,  to 
confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in  order 
to  determine  the  i^rrangement,  beft  "fitted  for  unfold^* 
ing  and  p:iaturing  its  feculties*  Many  valuable  hints 
towards  fuch  a  work  may  be  colleded  from  Lord  Ba* 
con's,  writings. 

IL  .Another  very  important  branch  of  ii  rational 
fyftem  of  logic  (as  I  had  occafion  already  to  obferve) 
ought  tp  be  $  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  invefUgation 
irfiich  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the  different  fciences« 
In  all  of  thdEe,..the  faculties  of  the  underftanding  are 
the  inflruments  with  which  we  operate ;  and  without 
a  -previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  impoflible 
to  employ  them  to  the  befl:  advantage.  In  every  ex* 
erdfe  of  our.  reafoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers^ 
there  are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  progrefs  of 
the  naind ;  and  when  once  thefe  laws  are  afcertained, 
they  enable  us  to  fpeculate  and  to  invent,  for  the  fu«< 
tare,  with  more  fyftem,  and  with,  a  greater  certainty 
of  fttccefs*^— ^In  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  well  known^' 
]iow  much  time  and  ingenuity  ar^  mifapplied^  by  thofe 
who  acquire  their  pra&ical  (kill,  by  their  own  trials, 
undireded  by  the  precepts  or  example  of  others. 
^Wbat  we  call  the  rules  of  an  art,  are  merely  a  collec* 
lion  <^  general  obfervations,  fuggefted  by  long  expe« 
^tience,  with  refpeft  to  the  moft  compendious  and  ef* 

feOual  meau  <^  performing  every  different  ftep  of  the 
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procefles  which  the  art  involves.  In  coxifequence  of 
fuch  rules,  the  artifl  is  enabled  to  command  the  fame 
fuccefs  in  all  his  operations,  for  which  the  unfkilled 
Wdi-kman  muft  truft  to  a  happy  combination  of  acd- 
detital  circumilances ;  the  mifapplications,  too,  of  the 
labour  of  one  race  are  faved  to  the  next ;  ^nd  the  ac-* 
quifition  of  practical  addrefs  is  facilitated,  by  confining 
its  exertions  to  one  direftion*— — The  analogy  is  per- 
feft,  in  thofe  proceffes  which  are  purely  intelledual ; 
and  to  regulate  which,  is  the  great  obje^  of  logic.  la 
the  cafe  of  individual^ ,  who  have  no  other  guide  to 
dired  them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural 
fagacity,  much  time  and  ingenuity  mult  inevitably  be 
thrown  away^  in  every  exertion  of  the  inventive 
powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
their  experience  and  obfervation,  the  number  of  thefe 
niifapplications  will  diminiih;  and  the  power  of  inven- 
tion will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more  certainty 
and  fteadinefs  to  its  objed.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as 
the  aids,  which  the  underftanding  derives  from  ex* 
periencie,  are  feldom  recorded  in  writing,  or  even  de- 
fcribed  in  words,  every  fucceeding  inquirer  finds  him- 
felf,  at  the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  pur- 
fuits,  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the  fame  difadvantages 
which  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of  his  predeceffors* 
If  the  more  important  praftical  rules,  which  habits  of 
inveftigation  fuggeft  to  individuals^  were  diligently 
preferved,  each  generation  would  be  placed  in  circum* 
fiances  more  favourable  to  invention  than  the  preced- 
ing  J  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  inftead  of  cramp* 
ing  original  genius,  would  affift  and  direft  its  exer- 
tions.   In  the  infancy  of  literature,  indeed,  its  range 

may 
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may  be  more  unbomided,  and  its  accidental  excurfions 
may  excite  more  aftonifhment,  than  in  a  cultivated 
and  enlightened  age ;  but  it  is  only  in  fuch  an  age, 
that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by  rules  founded 
on  the  experience  of  our  predeceffors,  in  fuch*a  man- 
ner as  to  infure  the  gradual  and  regular  improvement 
of  fcience.  So  juft  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon : 
*'  Certo  fciant  homines,  artes  inveniendi  folidas  et 
**  veras  adolefcere  et  incrementa  fumere  cum  ipfis  in- 
•'  ventis.'* 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the 
operations  of  fdentific  invention,  might  perhaps  be 
carried  further.  In  the  former,  we  know  how  much 
the  natural  powers  of  man  have  been  affifted,  by  the 
ufe  of  tools  and  inilruments.  Is  it  not  poflible  to  de« 
vife,  in  like  manner,  certain  aids  to  our  intelleduai 
faculties  ? 

That  fuch  a  query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  ap- 
pears from  the  wonderful  effefts  of  algebra  (which  is 
precifely  fuch  an  inftrument  of  thought,  as  I  have 
been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating  the  inquiries  of 
modem  mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
pofCble  to  realife  a  project  which  Leibnitz  has  fome* 
where  mentioned,  of  introducing  a  fimilar  contrivance 
into  other  branches  of  knowledge,  I  (hall  not  take 
upon  me  to  determine;  but  that  this  idea  has  at  leaft 
fome  pl^ufibility,  muft,  I  think,  be  evident  to  thofe 
who  have  refleded  on  the  nature  of  the  general  terms 
which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  every  cultivated  lan- 
guage ;  and  which  may  be  conddered  as  one  fpecies 
of  inftrumental  aid^  which  art  has  tlifcovered  to  our 
intellectual  powers*    From  the  obfervations  which  I 
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am  afterwards  to  make,  &  will  appear,  that,  without 
general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  muft  necelfarily  have 
been  limited  to  particulars ;  and,  confequently,  it  is 
owing  to  the  ufe  of  thefe,  that  the  philofopher  is  en- 
abled to  fpeculate  concerning  claffes  of  objefts,  with 
the  fame  facility  with  which  the  favage  or  the  peafant 
fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals  of  which  they 
ai*e  compofed.  The  technical  terms,  in  the  diflFerent 
fdences,  render  the  appropriated  language  of  philofo« 
phy  a  ftill  more  convenient  inflrument  of  thought, 
than  thofe  languages  which  have  originated  from  po- 
pular ufe  }  and  in  proportion  as  thefe  technical  terms 
improve  in  point  of  precifion  and  comprehenfivenefs, 
they  will  xontribute  to  render  our  intelleftual  progrefs 
more  certain  and  more  rapid.  **  While  engaged" 
(fays  Mr.  Lavoifier)  "  in  the  compofition  of  my  Ele» 
*'  ments  of  Chemiftry,  I  perceived,  better  than  I  had 
*^  ever  done  before,  the  truth  of  ah  obfervation  oJF 
*^  Condillac,  that  we  think  only  through  the  medium 
*^  of  words ; .  and  that  languages  ar^  true  analytical 
*^  methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all  our  modes 
'•*  of  expreffion,  is  the  moft  fimple,  the  moft  exaft, 
*•  and  the  beft  adapted  to  its  purpofe,  is,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  language  and  an  analytical  method. 
The  art  of  reafomng  is  nothing  more  than  a 
language  well  arranged."  The  influence  which 
thefe  very  enlightened  and  philofophical  views  have  al- 
reiady  had  on. the  doftrines  of  chemiftry,  cannot  fail  to 
be  known  to  moft  of  my  readers. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  fo  far  as  they  relate  to 

the  poffibility  of  aflifting  our  reafoning  and  inventive 

,  powers,  by  new  inftrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  ap- 
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pear  to  be  founded  too  much  upon  theory ;  but  thi^ 
objedion  caimot  be  made  to  the  reafonings  I  have  of- 
fered on  the  importance  of  the  ftudy  of  method. — ^To 
the  juftnefs  of  thefe,  the  whole  hiftory  of  fcience  bears 
teftimony ;  but  more  efpecially,  the  hiftories  of  Phyfics 
and  of  pure  Geometry;  which  afford  fo  remarkable  an 
iliuftration  of  the  general  dodrlne,  as  can  fcarcely  fail 
to  be  fatisfaftory,  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  moft  difc 
pofed  to  doubt  the  e^cacy  of  art  in  direding  the  exer* 
tions  of  genius. 

With  refpeft  to  the  former,  it  is  fufEcient  to  men- 
tion the  wonderful  effefts  which  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon  have  produced,  in  accelerating  its  progrefs. 
The  pbilofophers,  who  flouriihed  before  his  time, 
Were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to  their  fucceffors, 

either  in  genius  or  induftry :  but  their  plan  of  invefti- 
gation  was  erroneous ;  and  their  labours  have  pro- 
duced only  a  chaos  of  fiftions  and  abfurdities.  The 
illuftrations  which  his  works  contain,  of  the  method 
of  indu6Hon,  general  as  the  terms  are,  in  which  they 
are  expreffed,  have  gradually  turned  the  attention  of 
-  the  modems  to  the  rules  of  philofophifmg ;  and  havd 
led  the  way  to  thofe  impoitant  and  fublime  difcoveries 
in  phyfics,  which  reflefl  fo  much  honour  on  the  prc- 
fent  age. 

The  rules  of  philofophifmg,  however,  eveii  ^n  phy- 
fics, have  never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a  fufficient 
degree  of  precifion,  minutenefs,  or  method ;  nor  have 
they  ever  been  ftated  and  illuftrated  in  fo  clear  and 
popular  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  •  The  truth,  perhaps,  is  j  that 
the  greater  part  of  phyfical  inquirers  have  derived  what 

E  3  know- 
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knowledge  of  them  they  poffefs,  rather  from  an  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  models  of  laveftigation,  which  the 
writings  of  Newton  exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  fpe* 
culations  of  Lord  Bacon,  or  his  commentators :  and, 
indeed,  fuch  is  the  incapacity  of  mod  people  for  ab- 
ftraft  reafoning,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  if  the 
rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a  perfeftly  complete 
and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  ftill  be  expedient 
to  teach  them  to  the  majority  of  ftudents,  rather  by 
examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles.  But 
it  does  not  therefor*  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illuf- 
trate  and  to  methodize  thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs ; 
for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that,  although  an  original 
and  inventive  genius,  like  that  of  Newton,  6e  fufficient 
to  eftablifh  a  ftandard  for  the  imitation  of  his  age,  yet, 
that  the  genius  of  Newton  himfelf  was  encouraged  and 
led  by  the  light  of  Bacon*s  philofophy. 

The  ufe  which  the  ancient  Gr^ek  geometers  made 
df  their  analyjisy  affords  an  additional  iiluftration  oi* 
the  utility  of  method  in  guiding  fdentific  invention. 
To  facilitate  the  ftudy  of  this  fpecies  of  inveftigation, 
they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  preparatory  books; 
and  they  confidered  an  addrefs,  in  the  practice  of  it, 
(or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  a  ivu»f/^n  amAunxu)  as  of 
much  more  value,  than  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  fcience*.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
known,  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  converfant  with 
geometrical  inveftigations,  that  although  it  may  be 
poffible.for  a  perfon,  without  the  afliftance  of  the  me. 
thod  of  analyfis,  to  flumble  accidentally  on  a  folution, 
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or  on  a  demonftrarion ;  y.et  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to 
poflefs  a  juft  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry 
on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  difcovery.  It  is 
well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  me« 
thod  brings  geometers  much  more  nearly  upon  a  level 
^th  each  other,  than  they  would  be  otherwife :  not 
that  it  is  pofGble,  by  any  rules,  to  fuperfede,  entirely, 
ingenuity  and  addrefs ;  but,  becaufe,  in  confequence 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the  method 
proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  certain  dexterity 
in  the  ufe  of  it ;  which  muft  in  time  give  to  a  very 
ordinary  degree  of  fagacity,  a  fuperiority,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  greateft  natural  ingenuity,  unaffifted  by 
rule*. 

To  thefe  obfervations,  I  believe,  I  may  add,  that, 
after  all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philofophers  to 
facilitate  mathematical  invention,  many  rules  flill  re* 
main  to  be  fuggefted,  which  might  be  of  important 
ufe,  even  in  pure  geometry.  A  variety  of  fuch  occur 
to  every  experienced  math^ipatician,  in  the  courfe  of 

'^  *^  Mathematjca  multi  fciunt,  mathefin  pauci,  Aliud  eft  enim 
nofle  propofitiones  aliquot,  et  nonnullas  ex  iis  obvias  elicere,  cafu 
potius  quam  certa  aliqua  difcurrendi  norma,  aliud  fcicRtiai  ipOus 
natunim  ac  indolem  perfpedam  habere,  in  trjus  fe  ^dyta  penetrare* 
rt  ab  univerfalibus  inftnidlum  effe  praeceptisy  quibus  theoremata  .ac 
problemata  innumera  excogitandi,  eademqiie  demonftrandi  facilita^ 
comparctur,  Ut  cnim  pi£lonim  vulgiis  prototypon  fgepc  fcepius 
exprimendo,  quendam  pingendi  ufum,  nullam  vero  pi^^oriae  artis 
quam  optica  fuggerit  fcicntisun  adquirit,  ita  multi,  ledtis  Euclidis 
et  aliorum  geomt^tranup  libris,  eorun\  i^nitatione  iingere  propo4i- 
^iones  aliquas  ac  dcpionflrare  folent,  ipfam  tamen  fecretiili.(nam  difs 
ficiUorum  tbcorematum  ac  problematum  folvendi  methodum  prorfus 
ignorant." — ^Joannis  de  la  Faille  Theoremata  de  C^ntro  Qravitatis^ 
i^  prasfat^r- AQtwerpiae,  1632. 

£  4  hU 
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his  inquiries,  althotigh,  perh»[^,  he  may  not  be^  at 
the  trouble  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  in  words ;  and  it 
would  plainly  have  faved  him  much  e9:pence  of  time 
and  thought,  befide  enabling  him  to  conduct  his  rob 
fearches  on  a. more  regular  plan,  if  he  had^been  taught 
them  fyftematically  at  the  commencement  of  his  ftudies* 
The  more  varied,  abdrufe,  and  general  inveftigations 
of  the  modems,  fland  in  need,  in  a  much  greater  de« 
gree,  of  the  guidance  of  philofophical  principles ;  not 
only  for  enabling  us  to  condud,  with  (kill,  our  partis 
cular  refearches,  but  for  direding  us  to  the  different 
methods  of  reafoning,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  re:, 
courfe  on.  different  occafions,  A  coUeftion  of  fuch 
rules  would  form,  what  might  be  called. with  pro* 
priety,  the  logic  of  mathematics ;  and  woidd  probably 
contribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all  thofc 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  which  nxathematical  leanu 
ing  is  jTubfervient. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  made,  oil 
the  importance  of  method  in  conducing  phyiical  and 
mathematical  refearches,  particularly  thofe  which  re» 
late  to  the  laft  of  thefe  fubjefts,  will  not  apply  literally 
to  our  inquiries  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  or  politics} 
becaufe,  in  thefe  fciences,  our  reafonings  always  con* 
fift  of  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  intermediate 
ileps ;  and  the  obftacles  which  retard  our  progrefs,  dg 
not,  as  in  mathematics,  arife  from  the  difficulty  of 
folding  media  of  comparifon  aniong  our  ideas.  Not^ 
that  thefe  obftacles  are  lefs  real,  or  more  eaiily  fur* 
mounted :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  require  a  ftill 
rarer  combination  of  talents  to  furmount  thein ;  for 
how  ftnali  is  the  number  of  individuals^  who  arq 
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Qualified  to  think  juftly  on  metaphyfical,  moral,  or 
political  fubje£t8 ;  in  comparifon  of  thofe,  ivho  may 
be  trained  by  pra£kice  to  follow  the  longeft  proceffes 
of  mathematical  reafoning.  From  what  thefe  obftacles 
arife,  I  ihall  not  inquire  particularly  at  prefent.  Some 
of  the  more  important  of  them  may  be  referred  to  the 
imperfe£kipns  of  language ;.  to  the  difficulty  of  annex- 
ing  predfe  and  fteady  ideas  to  our  words ;  to  the  dif- 
ficulty, in  fome  cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjeds  of 
our  reafoning ;  and,  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and 
keeping  in  view,  all  the  various  circumftances  upon 
which  our  judgment  ought  to  proceed;  and  above  all, 
to  the  prejudices  which  early  impreflions  an(l  aiTocia- 
^tions  create,  to  warp  our  opinions. — ^To  illuftrate 
thefe  fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  affefted  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the 
•moft  effe£bual  means  for  guarding  againil  them,  would 
form  another  very  interefting  article,  in  a  philofophical 
fyftem  of  logic# 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the  prin* 
dples  of  the  different  fciences,  has  been  as.  much  ne- 
gleSed  by  the  writers  on  logic,  as  the  rules  of  invefli* 
gation  and  difcovery ;  and  yet,  there  is  certainly  no 
undertaking  whatever,  in  which  their  ailiflance  is  more 
indifpenfibly  requiiite.  The  firfl  principles  of  all  the 
fciences  are  intimately  connefted  with  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  lo- 
jgidan,  to  ftate  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  lay  a 
folid  foundation  for  the  fuperflru&ures  -which  others 
are  to  rear«F-^It  i$  in  flating  fuch  principles,  according- 
ly, that  elementary  writers  are  chiefly  apt  to  faiL 
How  unfatis&Qory,  for  example,  are  the  introdu£tory 

chapters 
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chapters  in  moft  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy ;  not  in 
confequmce  of  any  defed  of  phyfical  or  of  mathema* 
tical  knowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  confequence 
of  a  \vant  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  human  thought^ 
amd  to  the  general  rules  of  jufl  reafoning !  The  fame 
remark  may  be  extended  to  the  form,  in  which  the 
elementary  principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences  arc 
commonly  exhibited ;  and,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  this 
want  of  order,  among  the  firft  ideas  which  they  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind,  is  a  more  powerful  obflacle  to  the 
progrefs  of  knowledge,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

1  fhall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refped  to  the  uti- 
lity of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  fome 
arts,  in  which  we  not  only  employ  the  intelledual  fa« 
culties  as  inftruments,  but  operate  on  the  mind  as  a 
fubjed }  fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who  aim  at  excellence 
in  fuch  purfuits,  the  ftudies  I  have  now  been  recom- 
mending are,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  interefting 
and  important.  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  eloquence^ 
and  in  all  the  other  fine  arts,  our  fuccefs  depends  on 
the  fkitl  with  which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of 
our  genius  to  the  human  frame ;  and  it  is  only  on  a 
philofophical  analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a  foUd  faunda^ 
tion  can  be  laid  for  their  farther  improvement.  Man, 
too,  is  the  fubjed  on  which  the  pradiqal  moralift  and 
the  enlightened  ftatefmaa  have  to  operate,  Qf  the 
former,  it  is  the  profefl'ed  objed  to  engage  the  atten^ 
tion  of  individuals  to  their  own  beft  intereils  ]  ^d  to 
allure  them  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  every  conr 
fideration  that  can  influence  the  underftanding,  the 
imagination,  or  the  hearty  To  the  latter,  is  afligned 
the  fublimer  office  of  feconding  the  benevolent  inten, 
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tions  of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of  human  af- 
fairs;  to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  poffible, 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  of  the  focial 
union ;  and,  by  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  conftitution  of 
man,  and  of  the  circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
to  modify  the  political  order,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
may  allow  free  fcope  and  operation  to  thofe  principles 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  which  nature 
has  implanted  iii  our  fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  the  uti- 
lity  of  fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  queftion  by 
philofophers  of  note ;  and  that  many  plaufible  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  their  opinion,  may  be  derived 
from  the  fmall  number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts,  in  compari* 
foil  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided  merely  by  un- 
tutored genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
I  know,  too,  that'  it  may  be  ^urged  with  truth,  that 
rules  have,  in  fome  cafes,  done  more  harm  than  good  ; 
and  have  mifled,  inftead  of  direding,  the  natural  ex<» 
ertions  of  the  mind.  But,  in  all  fuch  inftances,  in 
which  philofophical  principles  have  failed  in  producing 
their  intended  efFeft,  I  will  venture  to  aflt^rt,  that  they 
have  done  fo,  either  in  confequence  of  efror?,  which 
were  accidentally  blended  with  them ;  or,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  poffcfling  only  that  flight  and  partial 
influence  over  the  genius,  which  enj^bled  them  to  de- 
range its  previoufly  acquired  habits ;  without  regulat-y 
ing  its  operations,  upon  a  fyftematical  plan,  with 
(teadinefs  and  efficacy.  Ip  all  the  ?uts  of  life,  whether 
trifling  or  important,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fkill^ 
which  may  be  attained  by  our  untutored  powers,  aided 
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by  imitation ;  and  this'  fldll,  inftead  of  being  perfefted 
by  rules,  may,  by  means  of  them,  be  diminiihed  or 
deftroyed,  if  thefe  rules  are  partially  and  imperfeftly 
apprehended ;  or  even  if  they  are  not  fo  famiUanzed 
to  the  underftanding,  as  to  influence  its  exertions  uni- 
formly and  habitually.  In  the  cafe  of  a  mufical  per- 
former, who  has  learned  his  art  merely  by  Ae  ear, 
the  firft  effeds  of  fyftematical  inftrudion  are,  I  believe, 
always  unfavourable.  The  efied;  is  the  fame,  of  the 
rules  of  elocution,  when  firft  communicated  to  one 
who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  tafte  and  good  fenfe, 
a  tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading.  But  it  does 
not  follow  ifrom  this,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  arts,  rules 
are  ufelefs.  It  only  follows,  that,  in  order  to  unite  eafe 
and  grace  with  correftnefs,  and  to  preferve  the  felicities 
of  original  genius,  amidfl  thofe  reftraints  which  may 
give  them  an  ufeful  direftion,  it  is  neceflary  that  the 
acquifitions  of  education  fliould,  by  long  and  early 
habits,  be  rendered,  in  fome  meafure,  a  fecond  nature. 
The  fame  obfervations  will  be  found  to  apply, 
with  very  flight  alterations,  to  arts  of  more  ferious  im- 
portance.— In  the  art  of  legiflatiori,  for  example,  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  fldll,  which  may  be  acquired 
merely  from  the  routine  of  bufmefs ;  and  when  once 
a  politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among 
the  details  of  office,  a  partial  ftudy  of  general  prin- 
ciples, will  be  much  more  likely  to  lead  him  aftray, 
than  to  enlighten  his  conduft.  But  there  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a  fcience.of  legiflation,  which  the  details  of  office, 
and  the  intrigues  of  -popular  aflemblies,  will  never 
communicate  ;  a  fcience,  of  which  the  principles  muft 
be  fought  for  in  the  conflitution  of  human  nature^  and 
•'*•'..  m 
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in  the  general  kws  which  regukte  thc^  courfe  of  hu- 
man aflFairs ;  and  which,  if  ever,"  in  confequence  of 
the  progrefs  of  reafon,  philofophy  fhould  be  enabled 
to  aflume  that  afcendant  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  by  acci* 
dent,  combined  with  the  pafiions  and  caprices  of  a 
few  leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more 
perfedl  and  happy  forms  of  fociety,  than  have  yet  been 
realized  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  illuftrate, 
a  few  of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It  will 
not,  however,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuppofed  by  any  of 
my  readers,  that  I  mean  to  attempt  a  fyftematical 
work,  on  all,  or  any  of  the  fubjeds  I  have  now  men- 
tioned; the  moft  limited  of  which,  would  fumifli 
matter  for  many  volumes.  What  I  have  aimed  at, 
has  been^  to  give,  in  the  firft  place,  as  diftind  and 
complete  an  analyfis  as  I  could,  of  the  principles,  both 
intelleftual  and  a£tive^  of  our  nature;  and,  in  the 
fecond  place,  to  illu(\rate,  as  I  proceed,  the  applica« 
tion  of  thefe  general  laws  of  the  human  conftitution, 
to  the  different  clafles  of  phenomena  which  refult  from 
them.  In  the  feledion  of  thcfe  phenomena,  although 
I  have  fomotimes  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  curiofity 
of  the  moment,  or  the  accidental  couife  of  my  own 
ftudies ;  yet,  I  have  had  it  in  view,  to  vary,  as  far  as 
pofllible,  the  nature  of  my  fpeculations,  in  order  to 
ihow  how  numerous  and  different  the  applications  are. 
of  which  this  philofophy  is  fufceptible.  It  will  not^ 
therefore,  I  hope,  be  objected  to  me,  that  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  blameable  violatioja  o(  unity  in  the  plan  of 

my 
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my  work,  till  it  be  confidered  how  fa;*  fuch  a  violation 
was  ufefiil  for  accomplifhing  the  purpofes^  for  which  I 
write.  One  fpecies  of  unity,  I  am  willing  to  beKeve, 
an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it ;  I  mean, 
that  uniformity  of  thought  and  defign,  *'  which**  (as 
Butler  well  remarks,)  "  we  may  always  exped  to 
meet  with  in  the  coffy)ofitions  of  the  fame  author, 
when  he  writes  with  fimplicity,  and  in  earaeft/* 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 
Of  the  Powers  of  External  Perception. 


SECTION    I. 

Cy  thf  The$riet  which  have  been  formed  hy  Phxlofophersy  to  ex-' 
fiain  the   Manner  in  which  the  MlKD  perceives  external 
Objehs. 

AMONG  the  various  phenomena  which  the  hu- 
ipan  mind  prefents  to  our  view^  there  is  none 
more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiofity  and  our  won-  ' 
der,  than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  fentient,  thinking,  and  active  principle 
within  us,  and  the  material  objeds  with  which  we 
arc  furrounded.  How  little  focvcr  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  be  difpofed  to  attend  to  fuch   inquiries, 

there 
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there  is  fcarcety  a  perfon  to  be  fotmd,  who  has  not 
pccafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  myfterious 
influence,  which  the  will  pofleiles  over  the  members 
of  the  body ;  and  to  thofe  powers  of  perception^ 
which  feem  to  inform  us,  by  a  fort  of  infpiratidn,  of 
the  various  changes  which  take  place  in  the  external 
univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who  pafs  the 
period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curioiity 
excited  by  this  incomprehenfible  communication  be^ 
tween  mind  and  matter.  For  my  oxm  part,  at  leaft, 
I  cannot  recollefl  the  date  of  my  earlieft  fpeculadoBft 
on  the  fubjeft. 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  Monc,  that  I 
am  to  confine  myfelf  in  the  following  eflay ;  and  even 
with  refpeft  to  thefe,  all  that  I  propofe,  is  to  oflFer  a 
few  general  remarks  on  fuch  of  the  common  miftakes 
concerning  them,  as  may  be  moft  likely  to  miflead 
us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
wifli  to  confider  them  more  in  detail,  will  find  ample 
fatisfa&ion  in  the  writings  T>f  Dr.  Reid. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it.  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofophers 
would  be  direded,  in  the  firfl:  inftance,  to  the  fenfe 
of  feeing.  The  variety  of  information  and  of  enjoy- 
ment we  receive  by  it ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us ;  and 
above  all,  the  intercoiurfe  it  enables  us  to  maintain 
with  the  more  diltant  part  of  the  univerfe^  cannot  ,&il 
to  give  it,  even  in  the  apprehenfion  of  the  mod:  care-^ 
U/b  obfenreri  a  pre-eminence  over  all  our  oth^  pert 
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cepcive  fatuities^  Hence  it  isy  that  the  various  theo- 
ries^  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  opera^ 
tions  of  our  fenfes,  have  a  more  immediate  xefierence 
to  that  of  feeing ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
metaphyficai  language,  concerning  perception  in  ge« 
neral,  appears  evidently,  from  it«  etymology,  to  have 
been  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  vifion.  Even 
when  applied  to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at  moft 
amufe  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  predfe  know- 
ledge ;  but,  when  applied  to  the  other  fenfes,  it  is  ai- 
together  abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

It  would  1>e  tedious  and  ufelefs,  to  confider  parti- 
cularly, the  different  hypothefes  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced upon  tlvs  fubjcft.  To  all  of  them,  I  appre- 
hend, the  two. following  remarks  will  be  found  appli- 
cable t.Firft,  that,  in  the  formation  of  them,  their 
authors  have  been  influenced  by  fome  general  max- 
ims of  philofophifmg,  borrowed  from  phyfics ;  and, 
fecondly,  that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indif- 
tinft,  but  deep-rooted,  convi&ion,  of  the  immateri- 
ality of  the  foul ;  which, .  although  not  precife  enough 
to  point  out  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
illuftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter,  was 
yet  fufiiciently  ftrong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  ab- 
furdity of  their  theories  as  far  as  poflible  out  of  view, 
by  allufions  to  thofe  phyfical  feds,  in  which  the  dif- 
tin^ve  properties  of  matter  are  the  leaft  grofsly  and 
palpably  expofed  to  our  obfervation.  To  the  former 
of  thefe  circumftances,  is  to  be  afcribed,  the  general 
principle,  upon  which  all  the  known  theories  of  per- 
ception proceed ;  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  mind  and  diftant  objefts,  it  is  ne- 
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ceffary  to  fuppofe  the .  odftioice  of  fomedung  inter^ 
mediate,  by  which  its  perceptions  are  produced }  to 
the  skitter,  the  various  metaphorical  expreiGons  o£ 
idsasy  Jpeciesy  fomis^  Jhadowsy  phantafihs^  images ; 
vhich,  '  while  diey  amufed  the  fancy  lArith  fome  re- 
mote analogies  to  the.  d>je&s  of  our  fenfes,  did  not 
diredly  revolt  our  reafpn,  by  prefenting  to  us  any  of 
the  ^ngible  qualities  of  body. 

ft  was  the  doftrine  of  Aristotle,  (fays  Dr-. 
ReiX),)  that,  as  our  fenfes  cannot  receive  external 
material  obje£ts  themfelves,  they  receive  their  fpe* 
^'  cies }  that  is,  their  mages  or  forms^.  ."vdthout  the 
matter  ;..as  wax  receives  the  form  qf  ^he  feal,  with- 
out any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  imager  or  fornis, 
imprefled  upon  the  fenfes,  are  called  fonjible  fpecies ; 
and  are  the  objeds  only  of  the  fenfi^ve  part  of 
the  mind :   but  by  various,  internal  powei^,  they 
^^  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpiritualized,  fo*  as  to  be- 
come objeds  of  memory  and  imagination;  and, 
"  at  laft,  of  pure  intelledtion.     When  they  are  ob- 
jects of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they  get  the 
**  name  of  phantaftm.    When,  by  farther  refinement, 
**  and  being  ftripped  of  their  particularities,  they  be- 
*^  come  objefl:3  of  fcience,  they  are  called  intelligible 
^^ /pedes  ;  fo  that  every  immediate  objeft,  whether  of 
•*^  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  reafpning 
'^  muit  be  fome  phantafm,  or  fpecies,  in  the  mind 
«  itfelf. 

The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpecially  the  fchool- 
men,  made  great  additions  to  this  theory ;  which 
the  author  himfelf  mentions  very  briefly,  and  with 
an  appearance  of  reierve.    They  entered  into  large 
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•^  difquifitions  with'  regard  to  the  fenfible'  fpecies, 
^  what  kind  of  things  they  fere  ;  .h6w  th'^y  are  fent 
forth  by  the  objeft,  and  eiter  by  the  organs  of  the 
fenfes ;  hdw  they  are  prefeiVed/aiid 'refinfed  by 
•*  varioiiS  aljgents,  called  ihternsir  fenfes^  Concerning 
"  the  number  and  offites  of  which  they  had  many 
"  coHtTOTerfies  •/^  ' 

Tlie  Plsttoiiifts,  tooj  aWioUgh  they  denied  the 'great 
do£biiie  cf  the  Pcrrpatietics,  that  all  the  objefts  ot 
human -uriderftstnding  enter  at  firft'by  the' fenfes*; 
and  midntained,  thdt  there  exift  eternal  and  immu- 
table  ideas,  whfch  wftre  prior  to  the  objefts  of  fenfe, 
and  about  which' ail  fciende  was  employed;  yet  ap^ 
pear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  con* 
ceming  the  mode  in  which  external  obje^s  are  per- 
ceived. Tliis,  Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  filqnce 
^f  Ariftotle  about  any  difference  between  himfelf  and 
his  mafter  upon  this  point ;  and  partly  from  a  paffage 
in  the  feventh  book  of  Plato*s  Republic  ;  in  which 
he  compares  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  perception, 
to  that  of  a  perfon  in  a  cave,  who  fees  not  external 
objefts  themfelves,  but  only  their  fliadows  f. 

*'  Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,  (continues  Dr. 
**  Reid,)  Mr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind  fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fucv 
cefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of  perceiving  external 
obje£ls,  by  a  fimilitude  very  much  refembling  that 
•*  of  the  cave. — ^^  Methinks,"  fays  he,  "  the  under- 
•*  ftafidin^  is  not  much  unlike  a  clofet,  wholly  fhut 

•  Eflays  on  the  IntcHcftual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  25. 
f  Ibid.  p.  99.  ^ 
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**  from  light,  with  only  fomc  little  opening  left,  to 
*^  let  in  external  vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of  things 
*^  without.  Would  the  pd&ures  coming  into  fuch  a 
dark  room  but  (lay  there,  and  lie  fo  orderly  as  to 
be  found  upon  occafioh,  it  would  very  much  re»- 
femble  the  underftanding  of  a  man,  in  reference 
**  to  all  objeds  of  iight,  and  the  ideas  of  them  V 

^'  IMato's  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke's  dark 
^  clofet,  may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  ail  the  fyftems 
^*  of  perception,  that  have  been  invented :  for  they 
^^  all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objeds 
<^  immediately ;  and  that  the  immediate  objefts  of 
^  perception,  are  only  certain  ihadoiArs  of  the  externa) 
**  objects.  Thofe  ihadows,  or  images,  which  we  in>- 
•*  mediately  perceive,  were  by  the  ancients  called  Jpe- 
•*  r/V/,  forms,  phantafms.  Since  the  time  of  DtfS 
"  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called  ideas  t  s 
•*  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  imprejtons.  But  all  philofo- 
**  phers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  thi% 
**  that  we  do  not  perceive  external  objefts  immedi^ 
•*  ately  j  and  that  the  immediate  objed  of  percep. 
**  tion  muft  be  fomc  image  prefent  to  the  mind."  On 
the  whole,  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  *'  that  in  their  fei^ti. 
"  ments  concerning  perception,  there  appears  an  uni. 
^  formity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubjefts  of  fo 
«  abftrufe  a  nature  J." 

The  very  ihort  and  imperfeft  review  we  have  now 
taken,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception,  is  al- 
moft  fufHcient,  without  any  commentary,  to  efliblilh 

•  Locke  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  f  17, 
^  Sec  Note  [B]^  X  R«d,  p.  116,  117. 
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the  truth  of  the  two  general  obfervations  formerly 
made ;  for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a  fuppofi- 
t)on,  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena  of  phyfics,  that 
there  muft  of  neceflity  exift  fome  medium  of  com- 
munication betweoi  the  obje£b  of  perception  and  the 
percipient  mind ;  and  they  all  indicate  a  fecret  con- 
vi£tion  in  their  authors,  of  the  eflential  diftin^tion  be- 
tween mind  and  matter;  which^  although  not  ren- 
dered,  by  refiedion,  fufficiently  precife  and  fatisfac- 
tory,  to  fliew  them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to 
explain  the  mode  of  their  communication ;  had  yet 
iuch  a  degree  of  influence  on  their  fpeculations,  as 
to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fuppofed  medium 
under  as  myfterious  and  ambiguous  a  form  as  poili- 
ble,  in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful,  to  which 
of  the  two  predicaments,  of  body  or  mind,  they  meant 
that  it  (hould  be  referred.  By  refining  away  the 
groffer  x|ualities  of  matter ;  and  by  allufions  io  feme 
of  the  moft  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it  aiTumes, 
they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  fpiritualize  the  nature 
of  their  medium ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  all  that 
language  concerning  it,  implied  fuch  a  reference  to 
matter, '  as  was  neceflfary  for  fumifhing  a  plaufible 
foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the  recdved  maxims  of 
natural  philofophy. 

Anodier  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly 
hinted  at,  is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiftorical  review  ; 
that,  in  the  order  of  inquiry,  the  phmomena  of  vir 
(ion  had  firft  engaged  the  attention  of  philofophers  ; 
and  had  fuggefted  to  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
language,  with  refped  to  perception  in  general ;  and 
tijot^  in  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  the  com- 
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mon  tnodei  of .  exprefiion  on  the  fiibjcft,  unphibib^ 
plucs^  aifrd  £^€i&l  at  befl,  evet^  when  applied  to  the 
fepfe  of  £sekig,  ^re,  in  the  cafe  of  all  the  other  fenfes, 
obvioufly  unintelligible  aijd  fdf-contradidtory, — ^^  Ai 
**  to  objefts  of  jBght^**  fays  Dr,  Reid,  "  I  underftgnd 
^' iwhsrt  is  j^^eant' by  an  image  of  their  fig^^re  in' the 
"  brIOli^':bvlt  how  ftall  we  conceiye  bjx  iiq^ige  of 
^^  itheir .  (cqlour^  wh^e  there  is  abfolute  d^lqfiels  ? 
**  Afid/  afitp  al)  otjier  objects  of  fenfe,  ewept  figvur^ 
V  and  colour,  I  am  unable  to  conceive  what  i$  meant 
^f  by.  ^  ini^gf  of  theifli.  ,  Let  any  nwi  %»  wh^t  he, 
^^  mean$  by  w  imag^  of,  hpat  at^d  cold,  an  im;ige>o^ 
^^'  hardaefg  or  foftnefs, .  an  image  pf  found,  or  fmell, 
or  tafte^.  The  wcx^  magf^  when  applied  to  thefe 
obj^fls  of  fenfe,  has  abfolutely  no  meaning."—^ 
This  .palpable  imperfe£tion  in  the  ideal  theory,  has 
plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
phenom^ena  of  perception  pref^pnt  themfelves  to  the 
curiofity. 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in 
the  world,  about  this  part  of  the  human  conftitution, 
will,  I  hope,  juftify  me  for  profecuting  the  fubjeft  a 
little  farther ;  in  particular,  for  illuftrating,  at  fome 
lengtbt  the  firfl  of  the  two  genial  remarks  already 
referred  to.  This  fpeculation  I  ent,er  upon  the  mor§ 
frillingly,  that  it  affords  m^  an  opportunity  of  ftating 
fome  important  jmnciples  with  rdpeft  to  the  objed^ 
ipid  the  limits,  of  philofophical  inquiry ;  to  which  J 
ft^  frequisntly  have  occafion  tp  reier,  in  tlie  courf? 
pf  the  following  dif<juifitio»8. 
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Of  certain  natural  Prejudices^  which  fiem  to  have  given  rift. 
to  the  common  Theories  of  Perception. 

IT  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
philofophers,  that  there  is  no  inftance  in  which 
we  are  able  to  perceive  a  neceffary  connexion  be- 
tween two  fucceffive  events;  or  to  comprehend  in 
what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its 
caufe.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  there 
are  many  events,  which  are  conftantly  conjoined,  fo 
that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other :  but  it  is 
poffible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  connexion,  though  a  conftant  one,  as  far  as  otp: 
obfervation  has  reached,  may  not  be  a  neceflary  coa. 
nexion ;  nay,  it  is  poffible,  that  there  may  be  no  ne« 
iceflary  connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we 
fee :  and  if  there  are  any  fuch  connexions  exiiling, 
we  may  reft  aflured  that  \ire  fhall  never  be  able  to  dif- 
cdver  them  *. 

I  {hall  endeavour  to  fliew,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  that  the  dofhine  I  have  now  ftated  does  not 
lead  to  thofe  fceptical  conclufions,  concerning  the  ex- 
Jftence  of  a  Firft  Caufe,  which  an  author  of  great 
ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it, — At  pre- 
fent,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that 
tji?  word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the 

*  See  Note  [C]- 
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vulgir,  in  two  fenfes,  which  are  widely  differ^t. — • 
When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indicates 
the  operation  of  a  canfe^  the  word  caufe  exprefles 
fomething  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  neceffarily  con- 
ne£ted  with  the  change ;  and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the  meta^ 
phyfical  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  fuch  caufes  may 
be  called  metaphyjical  or  efficient  caufss.—^  natural 
philofophy,  however,  when  we  fpeak  of  one  thing 
being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,,  that 
the  two  are  conftantly  conjoined ;  fo  that,  when  we 
fee  the  one,  we  may  expeft  the  other.  Thefe  con- 
jun£tions  we  learn  from  experience  alone ;  and  with* 
out  an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accom* 
modate  our  condud  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture—The caufes  which  are  the  obje^  of  our  in- 
vefUgation  in  natural  philofophy,  may,  for  the  fake 
of  diilin£tion,  be  called  phyfical  caufes. 

I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  this  dodrine, 
concerning  the  objed  of  natural  philofophy,  is  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a 
man,  unaccuflomed  to  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  is 
told,  for  the  firft  time,  that  the  fcience  of  phyfics 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  the  efficient  caufes 
of  the  phenomena  about  which  it  is  employed,  he 
feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortification.  The 
natural  bias  of  the  mind,  is  furely  to  conceive  phyfi- 
cal events  as  fomehow  linked  together ;  and  material 
fubftances,  as  pofTefied  of  certain  powers  and  virtues, 
^vhich  fit  them  to  produce  particular  effe£b.  That 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  has 
been  ihewn  in  a  very  fatisfa£tory  manner  by  Mr. 

Hume, 
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Hume^  and  by  other  writers ;  and  muft,  indeed,  ap« 
pear  evident  to  every  perfon,  on  a  moment's  reflec* 
tiom  It  is  a  curious  queftion,  what  gives  rife  to  the 
prejudice  ? 

In  ilatxng  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  feveral  modem  philofophers  have  been  at 
pains  to  iihiftrate  that  law  of  our  nature,  which  leads 
us  to  refer  every  change  we  perceive  in  the  univerlc, 
to  the  operation  of  an  efficient  caufe  *.— -This  refe- 
rence is  not  the  refult  of  reafoning,  but  neceflarily 
accompanies  the  perception,  fo  as  to  render  it  impoL 
fible  for  us  to  fee  the  change,  without  feeling  a  con* 
vi£Hon  of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe  by  which  it 
was  produced ;  much  in  the  fame  manner  in  whidi 
we  find  it  to  be  impoflible  to  conceive  a  ienfation, 
without  being  impre&d  with  a  belief  of  the  eidftence 
of  a  fendent  being.  Hence,  I  apprdiend,  it  is,  th^ 
when  we  fee  two  events  conftalntly  conjoined,  we  a» 
led  to  aflbdate  the  idea  of  cauiation,  or  efficiency, 
with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it  that  power  or 
energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced ;  in  can- 
fequence  of  which  ailbciation,  we  come  to  confider 
philofophy  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient  caufes ;  and 
loie  fight  of  the  operation  of  mind,  in  producing  die 
phenomena  of  nature.— It  is  by  an  aflbdation  fome* 
what  fimilar,  that  we  conned  our  fenfations  of  colour, 
with  the  primary  qualities  of  body.  A  moment's  ir« 
fle&ion  muft  fatisfy  any  one,  that  the  fenfation  of  co- 
lour can  only  refide  in  a  mind ;  and  yet  our  natural 
bias  is  furely  to  conne&  colour  with  extenfion  and 

*  Sett  in  particulary  Dr.  Rrid's  Eflays  on  the  Intdlcfiuai  Powas 
cf  Mas. 
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figure,  a)id  to  conceive  white^  bltie^  and  yellow^  as 
ibmething  fpread  over  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  In  the 
fame  is^y,  we  are  led  tg  aflbciate  with  inanimate  mat** 
ter,  the  ideas  of  power ^  force^  energy^  and  caufation  ; 
which  are  alt  attributes  of  mind,  and  can  eadft  in  a 
mind  only* 

This  bias  of  our  nature  is  ftrengthened  by  another 
aiTociation.  Our  language^  with  refped  to  caufe  and 
cflfeft,  is  borrowed  by  anabgy  from  material  objeds. 
Some  of  thefe  we  fee  fcattered  about  u3,  without  any 
conneadon  between  them  y  fo  that  one  of  them  may 
be  removed  from  its  place,  without  difturbing  the  reft* 
We  can,  however,  by  means  of  fome  material  vincu* 
km^  conned  two  or  more  obje£b  together ;  fo  that 
whenever  die  one  is  moved,  the  others  (hall  follow. 
In  like  manner,  we  fee  fome  events,  which  occafionally 
follow  one  another,  and  which  are  occafionally  dif- 
joined :  we  fee  others,  where  the  fupceilion  is  conftant 
^d  invariable.  The  former  we  conceive  to  be  ana^ 
logous  to  objedi  which  are  loofe,  and  unconneded 
with  each  other,  and  whofe  contiguity  in  place,  is  ow^ 
ing  merely  to  accidental  pafition ;  the  others  to  ob» 
jeds,  which  are  tied  together  by  a  material  vinculum^ 
Hence  we  transfer  to  fuch  events,  the'  fame  language 
which  we  apply  to  connefted  objefts.  We  fp^  of 
9  connexion  between  two  events,  and  of  ;^  chain  of 
caufes  and  effeds  *• 

That  this  language  is  merely  analogical,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  of  phyfical  events,  but  the  laws 
which  i^gulate  their  fuccdlion,  muft,  I  thi&k,  appear 

•  See  Note  [f)]. 
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very  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  takes  the  tcouble  to 
refleft  cm  the  fubjejft ;  and  yet  it  is  certain^  that  it  has 
miiled  the  greater  part  of  philofoph^rs  ;  an4  ^as  had  a 
furprifing  influence  on  the  fyftem»>  which  they  l^ve. 
fc  med  in  v^ry  different  departments  of  fcience. 

.\  few  remarks,  on  fome  of  the  miftaken  conclu- 
fions,  to  which  the  vulgar  notions  conc^ning  the  con. 
nexions  among  phyfical  events  have  given  rife,  in  na- 
tural philofophy,  will  illuftistte  clearly  the  orj^n  of 
the  common  theories  of,  perception;  and  will,  at 
the  fame  time,'  fajdsfy"  the  reader,  with  refped  to  the 
train  .of  thought  which  fiiggefted  the  foregoing  oI> 
fervatiom. 

The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  aft  but  where  it  is, 
and  when  it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  re« 
fpeft  to  metaphyfical  or  efficient  caufes.  **  What- 
*'  ever  objeSs,"  fays  Mr.  Hume,  "  are  confidered  as^ 
"  caufes  or  .effeas,  are  contiguous ;  and  nothing  can 
♦'  operate  in  a  time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little 
*•  removed  from  thofe*  of  its  exiftence/*  **  We  may 
**  therefore  (he  adds)  confider  the  relation  of  conti* 
^  guity  as  effential  to  that  of  caufation/* — ^But  al^ 
though  this  maxim  ihoold  be  admitted,  with  refpe£i 
to  caufes  which  are  efficient,  and  which,  as  fuch,  are 
neceffarily  conneSed  with  their  effefts,  there  is  furely 
no  good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  phyfical  caufes,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  but  that  they  are  the  con- 
ftant  forerunners  and  figns  of  certain  natural  events. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  improper,  actording  to  this  doc-t 
trine,  to  retain  the  expreffionsj  cauje  and  efff^^  in  n?k 
tural  philofophy  ;  but,  as  long  as  the  prefent  language 
upon  the  fubje£):  continues  in  ufe,  the  propriety  pF  its 
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appIicatuHi,  in  any  particular  inftance,-  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  contiguity  of  the  two  events  in  place  or 
time^  but  folely  on  this  queftion,  whether  the  one 
event  be  the  conftaAt  and  invariable  forerunner  of  the 
Other,  fo  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  its  infallible 
f?gn? — ^Notwithftanding,  however,  the  evidence  of 
this  conctufion,  philofophers  have  in  general  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  contrary  fuppoHtion  ;  and  have  difco- 
vered  an  unwiltingnefs,  even  in  phyfics,  to  call  one 
weal  the  caufe  of  another,  if  the  fmalleft  interval  of 
fpace  or  time  exifled  between  them*  In  the  cafe  of 
motion,  communicated  by  impulfe,  they  have  no  fcru- 
pie  to  call  the  impulfe  the  caufe  of  the  motion ;  but 
they  will  not  admit  that  one  body  can  be  the  catufe  of 
motion  in  another,  placed  at  a  dillance  from  it,  un- 
lefs  a  connexion  is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means 
of  fome  intervening  medium* 

It  is  unneceffary  for  me,  after  what  has  already  been 
faidy  to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
fltmnieaition  of  motion  by  impulfe,  is  as  unaccountable 
as  any  other  phenomenon  in  nature,  lliofe  philofo* 
phers  who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  fubje^,  even 
tbcy  who  have  been  the  leaft  fceptical  with  refped  to 
caufe  and  efTeft,  and  who  have  admitted  a  neceflary 
coimexioa  among  phyfical  events,  have  been  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  difcover  any  ne» 
cefiary  connexion  between  impulfe  and  mention. 
Hence,  fome  of  them  have  been  led  to  conclude, 
that  die  impuUe  only  roufes  the  activity  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  fubfequent  motion  is  the  effed  of  this 
aftivity,  conftantly  exerted.  "  Motion,**  fays  one 
writOTy.  ^^  is  action  ;  and  a  continued  motion  implies 

**  a  con^ 
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**  tinued  aSion."  "  The  impulfe  is  only  the  caufe  of 
**  the  beginning  of  the  motion :  its  continuance  muft 
V.  be  the  ef&ft  of  fome  other  caufe,  which  continues 
**  to  aft  as  long  as  the  body  continues  to  move/*— 
The  attempt  which  another  writer  of  great  lekming 
has  made,  to  revive  the  ancient  theory  of  mind,  has 
arifen  from  a  fimilar  view  of  the  fubjeft  before  us« 
He  oould  di£cover  no  neceflary  connexion  between  im- 
pulfe and  motion ;  and  concluded,  that  the  impuU^ 
^was  only  the  occafion  of  the  motion,  the  begiiminff 
and  continuance  of  which  he  afcribed  to  the  conti-* 
nued  agency  of  the  mind  v^itU  which  the  body  h 
animated 

Although,  how^ever,  it  be  obvious,  on  a  momentV 
confideration,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  coi>- 
nexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  of  the  con* 
ftexion  between  fire  and  any  of  the  efFefts  we  iee  it 
produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feem  to  have  con- 
fidered  the  production  of  motion  by  impuUe,  as  aU 
moft  the  only  phyfical  faft  which  ftood  in  need  of  no 
explanation.  When  we  fee  one  body  attrad  another 
at  a  diftance,  our  curiofity  is  roufed,  and  we  inquire 
how  the  connexion  is  carried  on  between  thenu  But 
when  we  fee  a  body  begin  to  move  in  confequence  of 
an  impulfe  which  another  has  given  it,  we  inquire  no 
farther :  on  tl^e  contrary,  we  think  a  h&  fufficiently 
accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  (hewn  to  be  a  cafe  of  im- 
pulfe.  This  diftinftion,  between  motion  produced 
by  impulfe,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  we 
are  led,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  make,  by  confound- 
ing together  efficient  and  phyficai  caufes ;  and  by  ap- 
plying to  the  latter,  maxims  which  have  properly  a  re- 
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fcrctice  only  to  the  former.-— Another  circumftance^ 
tlke^^ife,  has  probably  confiderable  influence :  that, 
Js  it  h  by  means  of  impulfe  alone,  tliat  we  ourfelves 
have  a  power  of  moving  external  objeftsj  thisfaft  is 
more  familiar  to  us  from  our  infency  than  any  other  5 
and  flirikes  us  as  a  fa^  which  is  neceffary^  and  which 
could  not  have  happened  otherwife*  Some  writert 
have  evert  gone  fo  far  as  to  pretend  that,  although 
the  experiment  had  never  been  madcy  the  •  communis 
paioa  o£  motion  by  impulfe,  might  have  been  pre* 

di£bed  by  rcafoning  a  priori  * 

'  Ptoid  the  fcdbwing  plifage,  in-  ok  o{  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  it  appears,  that  h« 
foppofed  the  coirununication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  to 
hj^  a  phenomenon  mucK  more  explicable,  than  that  a 
conpexfon-fiiould  fubfift  between  two  bodies,  placed  at 
»  diffencie  from  eaph  other,  without  any  intervening 
mediumvi  "  It  is  inconceivable,"  fays  he,  "  that  in* 
"  anhnatt  brute  niatter  fhould,  without  the  mediation 
"  of  fomcthing  cUe  which  is  .not  material,  operate 
"  uf)on,  and  aifeft  other  matter,  withdut  mutual  con* 
^  tad ;  a»  it  muft  do,'  if ;  gravitation^  in  the  fenfc  of 
Epicurus,  be  effential  ^d  inherent  in  it.  And  this- 
is  one  reafon  why  I  defired  that  you  would  not 
**  afcribe  innate  gravity  to  me.  That  gravity  fliould 
•«  be  innate,  inherent,  and  eflential  to  itiatterj  fo  that 
^  one  body  may  afi:  on  another,  through  a  vacuum, 
"  without  the  mediation  of  any  thing  elfe,  by  and 
♦*  through  which  their  aftion  and  force  may  be  con- 

.  ♦  Sec  an  Anfw^r  to  Lord  Kaims's  Efhy  on  Motion  ;  by  John 
Stewart,  M.  D. 
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^  veyed .  &om  one  to  another,  is  to  me'  fo  ^eat  aa 
<^'  abfurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man  who  has,  in  phi« 
^^  lofophical  matters,  a  competent  £2tcuky  of  thinkings 
"  can  ever  fall  into  k.*' 

With  this  paffage  I  fo  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  conceive,  in  what  maniiier  one  body 
adis  on  another  at  a  diftahce,  through  a.vacidum* 
But  Lcannot  admit  that  it  removes  the  dtiHculty  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies  are  id  affhial  centads^ 
That  one  body  may  be  thc'  efficient  caufi?  ofr  jhe  mo* 
tion  of  another  body. placed  at.a.diflance  firo0]ki£,il , 
do  by  no  meani  aflert;  but  only,  that  wehaY^.M 
good  reafpn  to  believe  that  this  may  be  pofltUe,  aatQ 
believe  that  any  one  natural  event'  is  the  efi^eni 
caufe  of  another.  '  -. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  very  long  diiquintion^ 
concerning  efficient  and  phyiical  caufes,.  inr  order  to 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  per* 
ception;  all  of  \vhich  appear  to  me,  to  have  taken 
rife  from  the  lame  prejudice,  which  I  have  already 
remarked  to  have  had  fo  extenHve  an  influence  upon 
the  fpecuktions  of  natural  philofophers. 

That,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  of  ^ftant  ob- 
)efts,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  fufpeft,  either 
fomething  to  be  emitted  from'  the  objeft  to  thc  organ 
of  fenfe,  or  fome  medium  to  intervene  between  the 
objeft  aiiid  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  former 
may  communicate  an  tmpulfe  to  the  latter ;  appears 
from  the  common  modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubje£t, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages.  In  our  own, 
for  example,  we  frequently  hear  the  vulgar  fpeak, 
of  light  ftriking  the  eye ;  not.  in  confequence  of  any 
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philofophxcal  theory  they  have  been  taught,  but  of 
their  own  crude  and  undireded  fpeculations*  Per. 
haps  there  are  few  men  among  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended at  all  to  the  hiilory  of  their  own  thoughts^ 
who  will  not  recoiled  the  influence  of  thefe  ideast 
at  a  period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their  phi* 
lofophical  (Indies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  con* 
ceived  more  fimple  and  natural  than  their  origin* 
When  an  ofajed  is  placed  in  a  certain  (ituadon  with 
lefped  to  a  particular  organ  of  the  body,  a  perception 
irifes  in  the  mind :  when  the  objed  is  removed,  the 
percepticm  ceafes.  *  Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
ibme  connexion  between  the  objed  and  the  percep* 
tion ;  and  at  we  are  accuftomed  to  believe,  that 
oiatter  produces  its  efFeds  by  inipulfe,  we  conclude 
that  there  muft  be  feme  material  medium  intervening 
between  the  objed  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the 
fmpulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
—That  this  is  really  the, cafe,  I  do  not  mean  to  dif- 
pute.  I  think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fuch  a  medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  appear 
4f  priori ;  and  yet  the  natural  prejudices  of  men  have 
given  rife  to  an  univerfal  belief  of  it,  long  before  they 
were  able  to  produce  any  good  arguments  in  fupport 
of  their  opinion. 

*  Turn  poiT&  varios  renim  fentimus  odorcn» 
Nee  tamcQ  ad  nareis  Tciiienteis  cemimus  unquam  : 
Nee  calidoa  xflus  tuimur,  nee  frigoni  quimus 
Ufurpare  oculis,  nee  voces  cei-nere  fuemus  ; 
Qux  tAtnen  omnia  corporca  conftare  necefTe  'ft 
Natuii ;  quoniam  fenfua  ixnpellere  poflunt. 

Luc&XT.  lib.  i.p.  299. 
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Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  be-< 
tween  the  dhjed  and  the  organ  of  fenfe^  that  philofo^i 
phers  have  had  recoutfe  to  the  theoiy  of  inipulfe* 
Thqr  have  imagined  that  the  imprefliofi  on  the  organ 
of  fenfe  is  COTamunitated  to  the  mind,  in  a  finulai" 
manneif*  f  As  one  body  produces  a  change  in  the  ftatd 
of  another  by  impulfe,  fo  it  has  been  fuppdfed,  that 
the  external  objeft  produces  perception^  (which  is  a 
change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,)  firft,  by  fome  material 
impreifion  made  tn  the  Orgah  of  fenfe  *  and,  fecondly, 
by  fome  material  impreilioti  communicated  from  thd 
organ  to  the  mind  along  the  nerves  and  brain*  Thefd 
fuppofitions,  indeed,  as  I  had  occfaiidn  already  to  hint, 
were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of  pefception,  rather 
implied  than  expreffed  ;  but  by  mod6nl  philofophers^ 
they  have  been  dated  in  the  form  of  explicit  propo- 
fitions.  "  As  to  the  manner,"  fays  Mr.  Locke,  **  in 
**  which  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us ;  it  is  manifeftly 
**  by  impulfe,  the  only  way  which  we  caii  tonceive 
**  bodies  operate  in  *."  And  Sir  Kaac  Newton,  al- 
though he  does  not  fpeak  of  an  tmpujtfe  made  on  the 
mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  as 
matter  can  only  move  matter  by  impulfe,  fo  no  con^ 
nexion  could  be  carried  on  between  matter  and  mind, 
unlefs  the  mind  were  prefeni  (as  he  exprcffes  it)  to 
the  matter  from  which  the  lafl  impref&on  is  commu« 
nicated.  "  Is  not"  (fays  he)  "  the  fenforiufn  oi^ 
**  animals,  the  place  where  the  fenrient  fubftance  is 
^^  prefent ;  and  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things 
^<  are  brought,  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that 
"  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  tnind  prefent 

'*  Eflay  on  Huina^n  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chaf^.  triii.  ^  1 1. 
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*<  in  that  place  ?*'  Dr.  Clarke  has  expreffiSd  the  fame 
idea  ftill  more  confidently,  in  the  following  paflage* 
of  one  of  his  letters  to  Leibnitz.  **  Withbut  being 
prefent  *  to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  the 
foul  coulii  not  poffibly  perceive  them<  ^  A  living 
fubftance  can  only  there  perceive,  where  it  is  pre- 
fent. Nothing  can  any  more  aft,  or  be  aded  upon, 
**  "ivhere  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it  can  vibeh  it  is  not." 
*•  How  body  afts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body," 
(fays  Dr.  Porterfield  f,)  "  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
"  am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  aft,  or  be 
'^  acted  upon,  where  it  is  not ;  and  therefore,  our 
mind  can  never  perceive  any  thing  but  its  own 
proper  modifications,  and  the  various  dates  of  the 
>^  fenforium,  to  which  it  is  prefent :  fo  that  it  is  not 
*^  the  external  fun  and  moon,  which  are  in  the 
**  heavens,  which  our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their 

,  *  This  phrafe  of  "  the  fenil  being  frejtnt  to  the  images  of  ex- 
ternal objeds/'  has  been  ufed  by  many  philofophers,  ilnce  the 
time  of  Des  Cartes ;  evidently  from  a  deCre  to  avoicl  the  .abfurdity 
of  fuppofingf  thzt  images  of  extenfion  and  figure  can  exift  in  an 
unextended  mind. 

**Quaeri8/'  (fays  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  in  replying  to  the  ob* 
jedions  of  one  of  his  aatagonifts)  <<  quomodo  exiHtmem  in  me 
*<  fubjeflo  inextenfo  recipt  pofTe  fpeciem,  ideamve  corporis  qaod 
*'  extenfum  eft.  Refpondeo  nuUam  fpeciem  corpoream  in  mente 
**  recipif  fed  puram  intelle&ionem  tarn  rei  corporeae  quam  tncor. 
**  poress  fieri  abfque  uUa  fpecie  corporea ;  ad  imaginationem  Terx>» 
<<  quae  hon  ni&  de  rebus  corporeis  efle  poteft,  opus  qvidem  elFc 
^  *<  fpecie  quae  fit  verum  corpus,  et  ad  quam  mens  fi  appRcetj  fed  non 
«'  quae  in  mente  recipiatur."— ^It  appears,  therefore,  that  this 
philofopher  fuppofed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  exift  in  the  hrmn^ 
and  not  in  the  m/W.  Mr.  Locke's  exprefiions  fomelimes  imply 
the  one  fuppofition,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

t  See  his  Trcatife  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  356^ 
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*^  image  or  rei»-efentaKioBi,  hnprdfed  upon  the  fen*. 
^*  forium.  How  ikp  foul  <)f  a  feeing  ma^  fees  thefe 
^(  images^  or  how  it  receives  thofe  ideas^  from  fuch 
'^  zptidaa^  in  the  fenforium,  I  know  not ;  but  I  ani 
*^  fure  it  can  never  perceive  the  external  bodies  them* 
*^  felvesi  to  which  it  is  not  prefent.'' 

*  The  i^uOe  train  of  tlnnking»  which  had  led  thefe 
phUoibphera  to  fuj^pofe,  that  external  obje£ts  are 
perceived  by  means  of  fpedes  proceeding  from  the 
dbje£l  to  the  mind,  or  by  means  of  fome  material 
impreflion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain,  has  fug*^ 
gefted  to  a  late  writer  a  very  different  theory ;  thait 
the  mind,  when .  it  perceives  ^n  external  objed,  quits 
thebody^  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  of  perception^ 

'*  The  mind,"  (fays  the  learned  author  of  Antieni 
Metaphyfics,)  ^'  is  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it 
perceives  what  is  diftant  from  the  body,  either  in 
time  or  place,  becauf^  nothing  can  ad,  but  when^ 
<«  and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind  afts  when  it 
y  perceives^  The  mind,  therefore,  of  every  animal 
^^  who  has  memory  or  ima^nation,  ads,  and  by  con* 
^^  fequtnte  exifts,  when  and*  where  the  body  is  not } 
^  ibr  it  percehres  obgeds  diilant  from  the  body  both 

*  "  The  flighteft  pMofophy^'  (fays  Mi'.  Hume)  «  teaches  us, 
^*  that  nothing  can  citt  be  prdTent  to  the  mind^  but  an  image,  ot 
f<  pcteiptiod  $  -and  that  the  fenfei  are  only  the  inlets,  ttnough 
^  wl^ph.thcfie  inp^geiave  <;oiiireyed(  without  being  able  to  pnv 
f*  dttcc,  a^iy  homediate  intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the 
^'  qbje^.  He  taijlUf  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifli,  as  we  re* 
^  tbo^  CBTthcr  irotn  it  i  but  the  real  table,  whieh  exiftt  indepen* 
**  deitt  of  !!■»  fifSert  no  akovtion  r  it  was,  thotfotCi  nothing  but 
<<  its  image  which  was  prefent  to  the  mind.  Thefe''  (he  adds)  ^  ar« 
**  the^obvious  di^tetof  reafpn,"  . 

,    Essay  onii*  Academicai.  or  Sceptical  Philoso?hy. 
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*«in  time  aod  place  *.'*  Indeed,  if  we  take  for 
granted,  that  in  perception  the  mind  ads  vpon  the 
obje&,  or  the  objeft  upon  the  mind,  and,  'at  the£ime 
rime,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  th^t  **  notinng 
^^  can  aft  birf  where  it  is/*  we  muft^  'of-' neceflfty, 
conclude,  either  that  objefts  are  perceived  ihaway 
'fimilar  to'  What  is  fuppofedin  the  Heal  rficcry,  or 
that,  in  every  aft  of  perception,  the  foul  quits  the 
"body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objeft  perceived.  And 
accordingly,  this  ahernativeis-exprefely  ftated  by  Kfe- 
lebranche;  who  differs,  however,  'from'  the  writer 
bft  quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes  6P  his  hy* 
pothefis ;  and  even  refts  his  proof  of- its  truth  on  the 
improbability  of  the  other  opinion/  •*  I  iuppofe,'* 
fays  he,  **  that  every  one  will  grant,  that  we  perceive 
not  external  objefts  immediately^  and  of  them- 
felves.  We  fee  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity 
of  objefts  without  us ;'  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
^  that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  the  foul  Tallies  out  of  the 
i'*  body,  in  order  to  be  prefent  tQ»  the  (^efts  per- 
^  ceived*  She  iees  thenvoot  therefor  by  themfelves  ; 
f  *  and  tt^e  immediate  objeft  of  the  nuad  H  not  the 
^^  thing 'perceived,  but  fbmething  whicb  is.  intimately 
^*  united  to  the  foul ;  and  it  is.  that  which  I  call  an 
."  idea:  fo  that  by  the  word  idea,  I  underftand  ho- 
*^  thing  elfe  here  but  that  which  is  naareft  to  thftjound 
^*  when  we  perceive  any  objeft*--— — It  augbt  to  bj^ 
*/  carefully  obfer\'ed^  that,  in  order  to  'the  mind's 
^^  perceiving,  any  objeft^  ^t  is  abfolut^y  neoefl^  that 

^  the  idea  of  that  objeft  be*  aftnally  ]N-d<ot  fo  it. 

<  -  -        -  -  • 

•  Ant.  Met.  vol  11.^:3061 ' 
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^^  Of  this  it  is  not  poflible  to  doubt.  The  things 
^  which  the  foul  perceive,  are  of  two  kinds.  They 
•*•  are  either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  wthout  the  foul. 
^*  Tliofe  that  are  in  the  foul,  aie  its  own  thoughts ; 
^  that  is  to  fay,  all  its  different  modifications.  The 
^^  foul  has  no  need  of  ideas  for  perceivii^  thefe  things. 
^^  But  with  re^rd  to  things  without  the  foul,  we  can- 
*^  not  perceive  them  but  by  means  of  ideas/' 

To  thefe  qaotations,  I  fhall  add  another,  which 
contains  die  opinion  of  Buffbn  upon  the  fubjeft  As 
I  do  npt  underftand  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be  able  to 
dranflate  it  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  myfelf,  I  fhall 
tranfcribe  it  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

^^  L'ame  s'unit  intimement  a  tel  objet  qu'il  lui  plait, 
^^  la  diftance,  la  grandeur,  la  figure,  rien  ne  peut  nuire 
^^  ^  cette  union  lorfque  I'ame  la  veut :  elle  fe  fait  et  f4 

'*  fait  en  un  inftant la  volonte  n'eft-elle  done 

^^  qu'un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la  contemplation  un 
*^  fimple  attouchement?  Comment  cet  attouchement 
**  poQrroit41  fe  fidre  fur  un  objet  eloign^,  fur  un  fujet 
^  abftrait  ?  Comment  pourroit-il  s'op^rer  en  un  inftant 
^^  indivifible?  A^t-on  jamais  con9u  du  mouvem^nt^ 
^  fans  qu'il  y  eut  de  Tefpace  et  du  tems  ?  La  volont^^ 
*^  fi  c'eft  un  mouvement,  n'eft  done  pas  un  mouve* 
^^  ment  material,  et  fi  runion  de  Tame  a  fon  objet  eft 
<«  un  attouchement,  un  contad,  cet  attouchement  ne 
^^  le  £ut-U  pas  au  loin  ?  ce  contaft  n'eft  il  pas  une 
^  penetration?" 

AU  theie  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rife^ 
firft,  from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  objed  of  phi«r 
lofophy,  and  an  application  of  the  fame  general  maxims 
to  phyfical  and  to  efficient  caufesj  and,  fecondly^ 
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froiti  an  apprehenfion,  that  we  underftaftd  the  con^ 
nexion  between  impulfe  and  moticm»  better  tjian  any 
other  phyfical  h6t.  From  the  detail  which  I  haire 
given,  it  appears  how  exteftfive  an  influence  this  pre« 
jiidice  has  had  on  the  inquiries  both  pf  PfLtnr^  philor 
ibphers  and  of  metaphyfidans* 

In  the  £3regoing  reafonings,  I  have  taken  for  graittedi 
that  motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe  {  fOid  have 
contented  myfelf  with  averting,  that  this  hSt  i^  not 
more  escplicable,  than  the  motions  which  the  Nrwtonr 
ians  refer  to  gravitation;  or  than  the  interpouife  whkb 
is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and  external  objeda  in 
the  cafe  of  perception.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
fonie  of  the  ableft  philofophers  in  Europe  are  now  fa« 
tisfied,  not  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  motion 
being  in  any  cafe  produced  by  thp  adual  conta^  of 
two  bodies;  but  that  very  ftrong  proofs  may  be 
given,  of  the  abfolute  impoffibility  of  fych  a  fuppofit 
tion :  and  hence  they  have  been  led  to  conclude)  that 
all  the  effe&s  which  are  commonly  referred  to  impulfe, 
taik  from  a  power  of  repulfion,  extending  to  a  fmall 
and  imperceptible  diftanpe  round  every  el^naent  of 
matter.  If  this  dofhine  (hall  be  confirmed  by  future 
fpeculations  in  phyfics,  it  muft  appear  to  be  a  cunous 
circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fdence,  that  philof(^er$ 
have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  atteippting  to  trace  all 
the  ph^omena  of  inatter,  and  even  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  to  a  general  £ad,  which,  upon  an 
accurate  examination,  is  found  to  have  no  eziftence, 
¥  I  do  not  make  this  obfervation  with  a  view  to 
depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe  philofophers ;  for^  alr 
though  the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  were  completely  efta- 

bliihed, 
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blifhed,  it  would  not  diminiih,  in  the  fmalleft  degree, 
the  value  of  thofe  phyfical  inquiries,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  common  hypothefis,  with  refpe^  to 
impulfe.  The  law8  which  regulate  the  communication 
of  motion^  m  the  cafe  of  apparent  contact,  are  thie 
moO;  general  fa^  we  obferve  among  the  terreftri^l 
phenomena ;  and  they  are,  of  all  phyfical  events,  thofe 
which  are  the  moil  familiar  to  us,  from  our  earlieft  in- 
i^ancy.  It  was  therefore  not  only  natural  but  proper, 
that  philc^phers  (hould  begin  their  phyfical  inquiries, 
.with  attempting  to  refer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  moft 
'^general  laws  of  nature,  expofed  to  the  examination  of 
our  fenfes,)  the  particular  appearances  they  wi(hed  to 
explain.  And,  if  ever  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould 
be  completely  eftablifhed,  it  will  have  no  other  e£fed, 
than  to  xefolve  thefe  laws  into  fome  principle  dill  more 
general,  without  afieding  the  folidity  of  the  common 
dodrine,  lb  far  as  it  goes. 
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SECTION    III. 

Of  Dr.  RstiTs  Speculations  on  the  SubjeH  of  Perceptio/u 

T  was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  fceptical  con- 
clufions  which  Bifliop  Berkeley  and  Mr,  Hume 
had  deduced  from  the  ancient,  theories  of  per* 
ception,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call  them  in  quef- 
tion;  and  he  appears  to' me  to  have  (hewn,  in  the 
mod  fatisfadory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  per» 
feftly  hypothetical,  -  but  that  the  fuppofitions  they  in- 
volve, are  abfurd  and  impoOlble.  His  reaibnings,  on 
this  part  of  our  tonltitudon,  undoubtedly  form  the 
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moft  important  acceffion  which  the  philofophy  of  the 
human  mind  has  received  fmce  the  time  of  Mr*  Locke. 
But  although  Dn  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to 
overturn  the  old  ideal  fyftem,  he  has  not  ventured  to 
fubftitute  any  hypothefis  of  his  o^m  in  its  place.  And, 
indeed,  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Hmits 
prefcribed  to  our  philbfoj^cal  inquiries,  to  th&lk  of 
indulging  his  curiofity,  in  fuch  unprofitable  fpecula- 
tions*  All,  therefore,  that  he  is  to  be  underftood  as 
aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  oi(r  percqmve 
powers,  is  to  give  a  predfe  ftate  of  the  ia£b,  divefted 
of  all  theoretical  expreflions  i  in  order  to  prevent  ptur 
lofophers  from  impofing  on  themfelv^  any  longer,  by 
.words  without  meaning ;  and  to  extort  from  them  an 
acknowledgment,  that,  with  refped  to  the  procefe  of 
nature  in  perception,  they  are  no  lefs  ignorant  than 
the  vulgar. 

According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid's  reafcwiings,  on 
the  fubje^  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which  they 
ju-e  fubfprvient  may  s^pear  to  fome  to  be  of  no  very 
fConfiderabl(s  importance ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  eflfefts  of  genuine  philpfophy,  is  to 
remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human  imder- 
(landing ;  and  tq  revive  thofe  natural  feelings  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  ^t  the  fpedBcle  of  the  univerfe, 
which  ar^  ^pt  to  languiih,  in  confequence  of  long  jji- 
niiliarityr  ^lie  mp(t  profound  difcoveries  which  are 
placed  within  ihp  refich  of  o\ir  refe^rches  lead  to  ^ 
ponfefTion  of  hun^an  ignqiance  j  fofi  whH^  they  flatter 
(he  pride  of  man,  and  increafe  his  power,  by  enablmg 
him  to  trace  the  fimple  and  beautiful  laws  by  which 
phyfical  events  are  rpgplate4»  they  call  hi^  lUtentioii* 
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at  the  bxnc  time,  to '  tfaofe  general  and  ultimate  fiifis 
nrhich  bound-^die  narrow  cirde  of  bis  knowledge;  and 
which,  by  evincing  to  him  ^e  operation  of  powers, 
whofe  nature  muft  for  erer  remain  unknown,  ferve  to 
remind  him  of  the  infufficiency  of  his  fisurulties  to 
penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  univerfe.  Wherever  we 
direft  our  inquiries;  whether  to  the  anatomy  and 
phyfiology  of  animals,  to  the- growth  of  vegetables,  to 
the  chemical  attra£Bons  and  repulfions,  or  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  we  perpetually  perceive 
the  eflFeds  of  powers  which  cannot  bdong  to  matter* 
To  a  certain  length  we  are  stble  to  proceed ;  )>at  ia 
every  refearch,  we  meet  with  a  hne,  which  no  indui^ 
try  nor  ingenuity  can  pafs*.  It  is  a  line  too,  whidi 
is  marked  with  fufficient  diftindnefs ;  and  which  no 
man  now  tfajnks  of  paifing,  who  has  juft  views  of  the 
fiature  andobjed  of  phiioibjAy.  It  forms  the  fepara- 
don  between  that  field  wfaidi  fails  under  the  furvey  of 
ihe  i^iyfical  inquirer,  and  that  unknown  region,  of 
vhich,  though  it  was  neceflary  that  we  ihouU  be  af* 
fured  of  the  eziftence,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  ibr 
the  do£hines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not  pteafed 
the  Author  of  the  univerfe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders, 
in  this  in£uit  ftate  of  our  bdng.  It  was,  in  faft, 
chiefly  by  tracing  out  this  Ikie,  that  Lord  Bacon  did 
fo  much  fendce  to  ficience. 

Befide  this  effied,  ^hicfa  is  common  .to  all  our  phi-- 
lofophical  purfuits,  of  imprei&ng  the  imnd  with  a  fen% 
(of  diat  myftei^us  agency,  or  ef&ciency,  into,  wipch 
genera}  laws  muft  be  refolved;  they  ha?e  a  tend^^n^y^ 
in  many  cs^,  to  counteraA  the  influence  of  habit,  in 
freakening  thofe  emotions  of  wondi^  and  of  curiofityi 

j^  which 
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which  the  appearances  of  nature' are  fo  admirably  fitted 
to  excite*  For  this  pturpofe,  it  is  necefiary,  ddier  to 
lead  the  attention  to  fi6U  in^hich  aie  calculated  to 
Ihike  by  their  novelty^  or  tor  prefent  famiiliar  appeai> 
ances  in  a  new  light :  axul  fuch  are  the  obvious  efie£b 
of  phil<^ot^htcal  inquiries ;  fometimes  exten^g  our 
views  to  obj^s  whidi  ve  removed  fix>m  vulgar  ob- 
ferraiion ;  and  fometimes  correding  our  firft  appre- 
henfions  wkh  refpeft  to  ordinary  events.-^— *The 
commu^cation  of  motion  by  impulfe^  (as  I  alre£(dy 
hinted,)' is  as  imaccountable  as  any  pheiiomenon  we 
imow;  and  yet,  mod  men  are  difpofed  toxonfider  it, 
as-a  h&  which  does  not  refnlt  from  will,  but  from 
Aeceffity.  To  fuch  men^  it  may  be  ufefuL  to  dired 
their  attention  to  the  univerfal  law  of  gravitation; 
which,  although  not  more  wonderful  in  itfdf,  than  the 
common  effeCts  of  impulfe,  is  more  fitted,  by  its 
novelty,  to  awaken  their  attention^  and  to  eacdte  their 
curiofity.  If  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  ihould  ever  be 
eftablifhed  on  a  fatisfadory  foundation,  it  would  have 
this  tendency  in  a  ftill  more  remarkable  degree^  by 
teaching  us  that  the  communication  of  motion  by  im- 
pulfe,  (which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  a  neceifary 
trudi,)  has  no  exiftence  whatever;  and  that  every  cafe 
in  which  it  s^pears  to  our  f«^es  to  take  place,  is  a 
phenomenon  no  lefs  inexplicable,  than  that  principle 
of  attradioa  which  binds  >f:ogethq'  the  moft  remote 
partk  of  the  Wnverfe#  <    1    .         . 

tf  Tuch,  hcweVet,  be  the  eflfea^  of  oiii*  ^Wlofophical 
purfcats  when  fkcCefsfufly  condufted,  if  muil  be  con- 
fefled  4iit  die  tendency  of  imperfefi:  or  erroneous 
theories  is  widely  different*    By  a  fpecious  folution  of 

^  infuperable 


infuperablc  difficultios,  they  fo.  dazzle  wd  bevildeK 
the  underilandingy  38^  at  oQce*  to  prevent  us  frpm  ad* 
vandng^  with  ftisadinel^,  towards  the  Umit  of  humani 
knowledge ;  and  {rota  perceiving  the  exiftence  of  a 
r^on  beyond  it,,  into  -  which  philofophy  is  not  per- 
xnitted  to.  enter.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
genuine  fdence  to  unmaik  the  impofture,  and  to  point 
out  clearly,  both  to .  the  learned  and  to  the  vulgar, 
what  reafpn  can,  ^cad  what  fhe  cannot,  accomplilh* 
This^  I  apprehend,  has  been  done, .  with  refped  to 
the  hiflory  of  our  perceptions,  in  the  mod  fatisfadory 
^lanner^  by  Dn  Rdd.— --When  a  perfon  little  accuf* 
^omed  to  metaphyseal  fpeculations  is  told,  that,  in  the 
cafe  of  volition,  there  are  certain  inviiible  fluids,  pro* 
pagated  from  the  mind  to  the  organ  which  is  moved ; 
and  that,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exiftence  and 
qualities  pf  the  ejitemal  objed  are  made  known  to  uy 
by  meanja  of  fp^ci^,  or  phantafms,  or.  images,  which 
ivre  prefent  to  the  mind  in  the  fenforium ;  he.  is  apt  to 
conclude,  that  tfa$  intercourfe  between  mind  and  mair 
ter  is  much  left  myfterious  than  he  had  fupppfed;  and 
that,  although  tl^e  exproffions  may  not  convey  to 
him  any  very  diftind  meaning,  their  import  is  perfe^Uy 
imderftood  by  philofophers^  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  by  phyfiologifts,  that  the  la- 
fluence  of  the  will  over  the  bodyv  is.  a  myftery  which 
has  never  yet  been  unfolded ;  but,  fingukr  as  it  may 
appear.  Dr.  Reid  was  the  firft  peribn  who  had  courage 
«>  lay  completely  aiide  aU  the  common  hypothetical 
language  concerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the 
difficulty  in  ail  its  magnitude,  by  a  plain  flatement  of 
fk?  fed.    To  vrhat  then^  it  may  be  alked,  does  this 
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ftatemcnt  amount  ?«^Merrfy  to  this ;  that  the  mmd  is 
fo  formed,  that  certain  impreffions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  fenfe  by  e^tternal  objefts,  are  followed  by 
corrcfpondent  fcnfatjons ; .  and  that  thefe  fenfations, 
(which  have  no  more  refemblance  ttf  the  qualities  of 
matter,  than  the  words  of  a  language  have  to  the 
things  they  denote,)  are  followed  by  a  perception  of 
the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  the  bo^es  by  which  the 
impreffions  are  made ;  that  all  the  fteps  of  this  proceft 
are  equally  incomprehenfibW;  and  that,  for  any  thing 
we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connexioti  between 
the  fenfation  and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  be* 
t^i'een  the  impreffion  and  the  fenfation,  may  be  both 
arbitrary :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impoffible, 
thit  our  fenfations  may  be  merely  the  occafions  ion 
which  the  correfpondent  perceptions  are  excited ;  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  coniideration  of  thefe  fenfations^ 
which  are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on 
the  manner  in  which  we  acqmre  our  knowledge  otthe 
exiftence  and  qualide$  ef  body.     From  this  view  of 
the  fubjed,  it  follows,  that  it  is  external  cbjeds  them* 
felves,  and  not  any  fpecies  or  images  of  thefe  objeds, 
that  the  mind  perceives ;  and  that,  although^  by  the 
conilitution  of  our  nature,  certain  fenfations  are  ren- 
dered the  conftant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet 
It  is  juft  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are 
obtained  by  thdr  means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the 
&ppofkion^  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once  infjMTcd 
with  them»  without  any  concomitant,  fenfations  what>> 
even 

Thefe  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our 
various  perceptions ;  and  they  evidently  ftrike  at  the 

root 
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Tocft  of  all  the  common  thedri^  upon  the'  fubjaftu 
The  hvs,  howewr,  which  regulafe  diefe  peKepdons^ 
are  di&ra^  in  the  cafe  of  thedifierent  fenled^  and 
form  a  very  cuziodg  objefi  of  jifailofophicai  inqturj.-^ 
Thofe,  in  particular,  which  ngufaite  the  acquired  peri 
ceptions  of  fight,  lead  to  fome  very  interefting  and 
important  fpeculations ;  and,  I  think,  have  never  yet 
beoi  explained  in  a  manner  completely  fadsfadory. 
To  treat  of  them  in  detail,  does  not  i^l  under  the 
plan  of  this  work ;  but  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  make 
9  few  remarks  on  them,  in  the  chapter  on  Con* 
ceptipn. 

In.oppoiition  to  what  I  have  here  obfervedon  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Reid's  fpeculations  concenuqg  om; 
perceptive  powers,  I  am  feiUible  it  may  be  urged^  that 
they  amount  merely  to  a  negative  difqovery^  and^it  19 
poflible, :  tha(  fome  may  even  be  forward  to  rc^fs^k^ 
that  it  was  ipm^eflary  to  employ  fo  much  labour,  and 
ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  overthrow  an  hypothefis 
of  which  a  plain  account  woiUd  have  been  a  fu$C|ent 
refutation.-^— To  fiich  perfons^  I  would  beg  Uatyc  p9 
fiiggeft,  tliatt  although,  in  confequence  of  thf  j))ilef 
views  in  pneumatplogy,  which  i;iow  begin  tp  .pr^v^ii^ 
(chiefly^  I  believe,  in  confequexice  of  Dr.  Reid'^.writ^ 
ings,)  the  Ideal  fyitem  nuy  appear  to  many  readers'  un* 
philoibphical  and  puerile ;  yet  .the  cafe  y^  very  ijif-; 
ferent  when  this  author  entered  upon  his  inquivkeff; 
and  I  may  pren  venture  toadd^  t}iat  few  pofi^ve  dif- 
poveiies,  ia  the  whole  hiitory  of  fdence,  ^an  be;  men^ 
lioned,  which  found  a' jufler  claim  to  litprary.  reput^i- 
tion,  ^  than  to  have  deteded,  fo  clearly  aiid  unaa^wer« 
abLy^  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothefis,  which  ^haf  .^ 

fcended 
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icended  t{i  us  fvom  the  eirlieft  .ages  of  philofophy; 
uud  wUch^  :m  iilodem;:timeB^  has^not  oofy  fenred  to 
Beikeky  atd  Hume  as  the' bafis  of  ihm  Sccpdc^  fyf^ 
teoiSy  but^  was  adopkxdr'as  an  indifpbtable  truth  by 
Locke,  by  Ciarke,  -and  byiMentoiu  ...... 


<       •  A 


SECTION    IV..   ; 

Of  the  Origin  of  aiir  Knowledge, 

TH  E  'philofophers  who  eildeavourecl  to  explain  thrf 
operations  of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of 
ideas,  and  who  took  for  granted,  that  In  every  exer- 
tiori  of  thought  there  e^fts  in  the  mind  foifte  objed 
diftind  from  the  thinking^  fubftance,  ^erc  naturally 
led  t6  iniquire  whence  thefe  i3eas  derive  their  origin ;  in 
pardciilar,  whether  they  are  conveyed  to  the  mind 
from  with6ut  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  form  part  of 
its  oiigmai  furniture  ? 

'Wtth  refpeft  to  this  queftion,  the  opinions  of  the* 
tocients  were  various ;  but  as  the  infhielRe  of  thefe 
opinions  on  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  the-  prefent  age 
is  not  very  confiderable,  it  is  not  neceifary,  for  any  of 
the  purpofes  I  have  in  view  in  this  wbrk,^t6  confider 
them  particularly.  The  modenis,  too,  have  beien 
much  divided  on  th$  fubjed ;  fome  holding  with  Des 
Cartes,  that  the:  mind  is  fumifhed  with  certain  innate 
ideas';  others,  with  Mr.  Locke;  that  -all  our  ideas 
may  be  traced  from  fen&tion  and  refleAion  f  and 
many,  (efpedaily  among  the  later  metaphyficiatis  in 
Branchy)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  fircntf  foifation 
WQne*  »  « 

:  Of 
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-  Of  dtefe  thftcnri^9  that  o£Mr-  Locke:  ddbrves  more 
pardcuUrly  our  attention.' ;•  as  it  has  fenred  as  the  bafia' 
4if  moft  of  the  metaphyfical  fyftems  which  have  ap* 
pearediiilcfi  hiBitiine)  'and  as  the  difference  betweea 
it  and  the:  tfaeor3^'irii]ch^  dmim  ail  onrlideas  from  fen* 
iation  aloiie^'  i^  raithec  apparent  than  reaL 

In  order'tD.conTey.  a: jud  notion  of  Mr.  Locke's 
dodrine  coisqeniitig  thd<)tigin  *of  our  ideas,  it  is  necef* 
fary  to  remark,  that  he  refiens  to  fenfadon,  all  the 
ideas  which  we  are  fiippofed'tci  receive  by  the  external 
fenfes ;  ohr  ideas,  for  example,  of  colours,  of  founds, 
of  hardnefe,  cf  extenfion,.  of  modon ;  and,  in  ihort,  of 
all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter  j  to  Tefle&ibn, 
the  ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations  t^faich  we  de- 
rive from  confdoufnefs ;  our  ideas,  for  ^example,  of 
memory,  of  imagination,  of  volidon,  of  pleafure,'and 
of  pain.    Thefe  two  fources,  according  to  hiih,  fur-' 
niih  us  witb  all  oiv  fimple  id^s,  and  tte  only  power 
which  the  mind  poflefles  over  them,  is  to  perform  cer- 
tain operations,  in  the  way  of  compofidon,  abftra6tioii, 
generalilation,  &c.  on  the  materials  which' it  tikus  col- 
lets in  the  c6urfe  of  its  experience.    The  laudable 
defire  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  predfion  and  per-' 
ipicuity  into  meta^^ylical  ^peculations,  and  'his  anxiety 
to  guard  the  mind  againft  ^rrdr  in  general)  ufatundly' 
prepoffeffed  him  in  bvour  of  a  doftrine,  which,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  was  mtell^- 
ble  and  fimple ;  and  which,  by  fuggefting  a  mediod,^ 
apparently  eafy  and  palpable,  of  analyfing  our  know«>. 
ledge  into  its  elementary  princifJes,  feeftMl  to  funiflt 
an  anddote  againft  thofe  prejudices  whioh  had  been- 
favoured  by  the  hypothefis  of  jimate  ideA;  'h*h  jia^* 

a  con- 
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a  coondoiffie  tsoie  fibce  d^  fundamentalipriiu^le  of 
Mr*  Locke*s  fyilem  began  to  lofe  its  authority  in  Eng* 
land ;  and  the  fceptical  concluikms^  v/iach  it  had  been 
<!mpf6yed  td  fupport  by  feme  later  wrifect^.fiirmihed 
its  opponents  with  very  planffl>le  aigunients:  a^;ainit  it. 
The  late  learned  Mr*  Harris,  in  partkuku-,  ireiiuently 
mentioi^  this  dodiine  of  Mu  Locke,  and  .abrays  in 
terms  of  high  indignation*  ^^  Mark/'  (fays.  he,,  in  one 
paffage,)  ^  the  order  of  tbbgs,according  to  the  account 
^  of  our  Uter  metaphyikiins.  Firft,  conies  that  huge 
body,  th^  fenfiUe  wofUL  Then  thii,  and  its  attri- 
btites,  beget  fenfibie  ideas*  Then,  out  of  feniible 
ideas,  by  a  kind  o£  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made 
ideas  intelligible,  whether  fpedfic  or  general.  Thus, 
ftould  they  admit  that  mmd  was  coeval  with  body  ; 
yet>  till  body  gave  it  ideas,  and  awakened  its  dor* 
<^  mant  powers,  it  could  at  beft  have  been  nothing 
^  more  than  a  fort  of  dead  capacity ;  for  in^teideas 
*f.it  could  not  poffibly  have  any.'*  And,  m  an- 
other pai&ge:  ^^  For  niy  own  part,  when  I  read 
^^  the  detail  about  fenfation  and  reflexion,  and  am 
'^  taught  the  procels  at  large  how  my  ideas  are  all  ge- 
^^  neralnd,  I  feem  to  view  the  humad  foul,  in  the 
^  light  of 'it  crucible,  where  truths  are  produced  by  a 
^^  kind  ^  logical  chemiihry.'* 

If  Dn  Reid's  reafoniogs  on  the  fubjed  of  ideas  ber 
admitted,  all  thefe  fpecujiations  with  refped  to  their 
origin  fail  to  the  ground ;  and  the  quefticn  to  which 
diey  relate,  is  reduced  merely  to  a  queftion  of  htSt ; 
concermog.  the  occafions  on  which  the  mind  is  firft 
led  to  form  dK)fe  fimple  notions  into  which  our 
thoughts  may  be  analyfi^l)  and  which  may  be  con- 

fidered 
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iidered  as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human  know- 
ledge. With  refpeft  to  many  of  thefe  notions,  this 
inquiry  involves  no  difficulty.  No  one,  for  example, 
can  be  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  occafions  on  which 
the  notions  of  colours  and  founds  are  firfl  formed  by- 
the  mind :  for  thefe  notions  are  confined  to  individuals 
who  are  pc^eiTed  of  particular  fenfes,  and  cannot,  by 
any  combination  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  thofe  who 
never  enjoyed  the  ufe  of  them.  The  hiftory  of  our 
notions  of  extenfion  and  figure,  (which  may  be  fug« 
gefted  to  the  mind  by  the  exercife  either  of  fight  or  of 
touch,)  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious  \  and  accordingly, 
it  has  been  the  fubjed  of  various  controverfies.  To 
trace  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  of  our  other  fimple  no- 
dons  with  refped  to  the  qualities  of  matter ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  defcribe  the  occafions  on  which,  by 
the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are  fuggefted  to  the 
mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objeds  of  Dr.  Reid's  in- 
quiry, in  his  analyfis  of  our  external  fenfes ;  fai  which 
he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothefis  with  refpefl:  to  the 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thought, 
and  confines  himfelf  fcrupuloufly  to  a  literal  ftatement 
of  fads. — Similar  inquiries  to  thefe,  may  be  propofed, 
concerning  the  occafions  on  which  we  form  the  no- 
tions of  time^  of  motion^  of  number^  of  caufation^  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  others.  Thus,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  different  authors,  that  every  perception  of 
change  fuggefts  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a  caufe^ 
without  which  that  change  could  not  have  happened. 
Dr.  Reid.  remarks,  that,  without  the  faculty  of  m&* 
mory,  our  ,perceptive  powers  could  never  havB  led  iis 
to  form  the  idea  of  motion.  I  ihall  afterwards  ihew, 
.         .  H  in 
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in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  that  without  the  fame  fk* 
culty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have  formed  the  no- 
tion of  time;  and  that  without  the  Acuity  of  abftrac- 
tion,  we  could  not  have  formed  the  notion  of  number^ 

Such  inquiries,  with  refped  to  the  origin  of  our 

knowledge,  are  curious  and  important ;  and  if  con- 
ducted with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to  the  moft  cer- 
tain conclufions ;  as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to 
afcertain  fafts,  which,  ahhough  not  obvious  to  fuper- 
ficial  obfervers,  may  yet  be  difcovcred  by  patient  in- 
veftigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made  on 
our  notions  of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  hu* 
man  knowledge  cannot  poilibly  be  difcufTed  at  the 
commencement  of  fuch  a  work  as  this ;  but  that  it 
muft'  be  refumed  v^  different  parts  of  it,  as  thofe  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with  which 
the  formation  of  our  different  fimple  notions  is  con- 
nefted. 

With  refped  to  the  general  queftion,  Whether  ail 
ovu"  knowledge  may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our 
fenfations  ?  I  ihall  only  obferve  at  prefent,  that  the 
opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is  of  much  lefs  confe- 
quence  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  That  the  mind 
cannot,  without  the  groffeft  abfurdity,  be  confidered 
in  the  light  of  a  receptacle  which  is  gradually  fiimiihed 
from  without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channel 
of  the  fenfes ;  nor  in  that  of  a  fabtda  rafa^  upon  which 
copies  or  refemblances  of  things  external  are  imprint- 
ed ;  I  have  already  ihewn  at  fufficient  length.  AI- 
though,  therefore,  we  fliould  acquiefce  in  the  con- 

6  clufion. 
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cluiion,  that,  without  our  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mind 
muft  have  remained  deflitute  of  knowledge,  this  con- 
ceffion  could  have  no  tandency  whatever  to  favour  the 
principles  of  materialifm ;  as  it  implies  nothing  more 
than  that  the  impreifions  made  dn  our  fenfes  by  ex- 
ternal objeds,  fumifh  the  occ^ons  on  which  the 
mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  coniUtution,  is  led  to  per- 
ceive the  <)ualitie$  of  the  material  world,  and  td  exert 
all  the  different  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it 
is  capable* 

From  the  very  flight  View  of  the  fubjedl:,  however, 
which  has  been  already  given,  it  is  fufEdently  evident^ 
that  this  do£lrine,  whi^h  I'efers  the  origin  of  all  ouf 
knowledge  to  the  pccafions  fumifhed  by  fenfe,  muft 
be  received  with  many  limitations.  That  thofe  ideasj 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of  reflexion,  (or,  in  othei* 
words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of  the  fubjefts  of 
pur  own  confcioufnefs,)  afe  not  fuggefted  to  the  mind 
immediately  by  the  fenlations  arifing  froiti  the  ufe  of 
our  organs  of  perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands ; 
and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  do£brine  now  men- 
tioned^ is  nothing  more  than  this ;  that  the  firft  oc- 
caiions  on  Which  our  various  intellectual  faculties  are 
exercifed,  are  fumifhed  by  the  impreffions  made  on 
our  organs  of  fenfe ;  and  confequently,  that,  without 
thefe  impreffions,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  fot 
us  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agrees 
^bly  to  this  explanation  of  the  dodh-ine,  it  may  un- 
doubtedly be  faid  with  plaufibility,  (and,  1  am  in*^ 
clined  to  believe,  with  triith,)  that  the  occafions  on 
which  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  fumiflied  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  by  fenfe }  but,  if  I  am  not 
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much  miilaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  com- 
monly annexed  to  the  do&rine,  either  by  its  advo- 
cates or  their  opponents.  One  thing  at  leaft  is 
obvious,  that,  in  this'fenfe,  it  does  not  lead  to  thofe 
confequences  which  have  interefted  one  party  of  phi« 
lofophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  refu- 
tation. 

There  is  another  very  important  confideration  which 
deferves  our  attentioi\  in  this  argument:  that,  even 
on  the  fuppofition  that  certain  impreffions  on  our 
organs  of  fenfe  are  neceflary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a 
confdoufhefs  of  its  own  exiilence,  and  to  give  rife  to 
the  exercife  of  its  various  iaculties ;  yet  all  this  might 
}iave  happened,  without  our  having  any  knowledge 
pf  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiilence,  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  To  facilitate  the  admiflion  of  this  pro^ 
pofition,  let  us  fuppofe  a  being  formed  in  every  other 
refped  like  man ;  but  poiTefied  of  no  fenfes,  except* 
ing  thofe  of  hearing  and  fmelling.  I  make  choice  of 
thefe  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  by  means 
of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even 
of  the  exiftence  of  things  extemaJ.  All  that  we 
could  poilibly  have  inferred  from  our  occafional 
fenfations  of  fmell  and  foimd,  would  have  been,  that 
there  exifted  fome  unknown  caufe  by  which  they  were 
produced. 

.  Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  particular  fenfation  to  be  ex* 
cited  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a  being.  The  moment  this 
iiappens,  he  tquA  neceflarily  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  twofefls  at  once ;  that  of  the  exiilence  of  the  fen- 
fation; aad  that  of  bis  own  epcifimce^  as  a  fentient 
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being*     After  the  fenfation  is  at  an  end,  he  can  re^ 
member  he  felt  it;  he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it 
dgain.     If  he  has  felt  a  variety  of  different  fenfations, 
he  can  compare  them  together  in  refpeft  of  the  plea- 
fure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded  him  ;  and  will  na« 
turally  dejire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  fenfations^ 
and  be  afraid  of  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  pain- 
ful.    If  the  fenfations  6f  fmell  and  found  are  both  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  at  the  fame  time,  he  can  attend  to 
either  of  them  he  chufes,  and  withdraw  his  attention 
from  the  other;    or  he  can  withdraw  his  attention 
from  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome  fenfation  he  has  felt 
formerly.     In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely 
by  fenfations  exifting  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to 
him  no  information  concerning  matter,   to  exercife 
many  of  his  mod  important  faculties ;  and  amidfl  all 
thefe  different  modifications  and  operations  of  his 
mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irrefifUble  convidion,  that 
they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  fentient  and  in- 
telligent being ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  all 
modifications  and  operations  of  himfelf.— *I  fay  no- 
thing, at  prefent,  of  the  various  fimple  notions,  (or 
fimple  ideas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,)  which 
would  arife  in  his  mind ;  for  example,  the  ideas  of 
number^  of  duration^  of  caufe  and  ^edj  of  perfonal 
identity ;   all  of  which,  though  periFeftly  unlike  his 
fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fuggefted  by  means  of 
them.     Such  a  being,  then,  might  know  all  that  we 
know  of  mind  at  prefent ;  and  as  his  language  would 
be  appropriated  to  mind  folely,  and  not  borrowed  by 
analogy  from  material  phenomena,  he  would  even 
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poflefs  important  advantages  over  us  in  conducting  the 
ftudy  of  pneuniatology. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  fufficiently  appears,  what 
25  the  real  amount  of  the  celebrated  do&rine,  which 
refers  the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  our  fenfa- 
tions )  and  that,  even  granting  it  to  be  true,  (which, 
for  ray  own  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  do,  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  I  have  now  explained  it),  it  would  by  no  means 
follow  from  it,  that  our  notions  of  the  operations  of 
mind,  nor  even  many  of  thofe  notions  which  are  com- 
monly fuggefted  to  us,  in  the  firji  injlance^  by  the  per- 
ception of  external  objefts,  are  necejfarily  fubfequent  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence, 
of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  offered  on  this  doftrine, 
will  not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  recolleft 
that,  although  it  has,  for  many  years  paft,  been  a 
fubjeft  of  controverfy  in  England,  it  continues  ftill  to 
be  implicitly  adopted  by  the  beft  philofophical  writers 
in  France ;  and  that  it  has  been  employed  by  fome  of 
them  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  materialifm;  and  by 
others  to  (hew,  that  the  intelleftual  diftinftions  be- 
tM'een  man  and  brutes,  arife  entirely  from  the  differ- 
ences  in  their  animal  organization,  and  in  their  powers 
of  external  perception. 
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CHAPTER    SECOND. 


Of  Attention. 


T  TC  THEN  we  are  deeply  engaged  in  conyerfation,  or 
^  ^  occupied  with  any  fpeculation  that  is  interefting 
to  the  mind,  the  furrounding  objeds  either  do  not 
produce  in  us  the  perceptions  they  are  fitted  to  excite ; 
or  thefe  perceptions  are  inftantly  forgotten.  A  clock, 
for  example,  niiay  ftrike  in  $he  fame  room  with  us, 
ivithout  our  being  able,  next  moment,  to  recoiled 
whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

In  thefe,  and  fimilar  cafes,  I  believe,  it  is  com- 
monly taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  per- 
ceive the  external  obje£b.  From  fome  analogous  fads, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  fufpeft  that  this  opinion  is 
not  well-founded.  A  perfon  who  falls  afleep  at 
church,  and  is  fuddenly  awaked,  is  unable  to  recoi- 
led the  laft  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher ;  or  even  to 
recoiled  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that 
ileep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers  of  percep* 
tion,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher 
were  to  make  a  fudden  paufe  in  his  difcourfe,  every, 
perfon  in  the  congregation  who  was  afleep,  would 
inflantly  awake.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  appears^ 
that  a  perfon  nvay  be  confcious  of  a  perception,  with- 
out being  able  afterwards  to  recoiled  it* 

I^any  other  inflances  of  the  fame  general  fad  might 
be  produced.    When  we  read  a  book,  (efpecialjy  in 

H  4  a  lan« 
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a  language  which  is  not  perfcdly  familiar  to  us,)  wc 
muft  perceive  fucceflively  every  different  letter,  and 
muft  aftervi^ards  combine  thefe  letters  into  fyllables 
and  words,  before  we  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a 
fentence.  This  procefs,  hov^ever,  paffes  through  the 
mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  memory. 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  per- 
ceiving the  diilances  of  vifible  objefts  from  the  eye, 
ther^is  a  judgment  of  th^  underftanding  antecedent  to 
the  perception.  In  fome  cafes  this  judgment  is  founded 
on  a  variety  of  circumftances  combined  together ;  the 
conformation  of  the  organ  neceffary  for  diftind  viiion ; 
the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes ;  the  diftin£hiefs  or 
indiftinftnefs  of  the  minut**  parts  of  the  objed ;  the 
diftances  of  the  intervening  objeds  from  each  other, 
imd  from  the  eyej  and,  perhaps,  on  other  circum- 
ftances befides  thefe :  and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our 
familiarity  with  fuch  proceffes  from  our  earlieft  in. 
fancy,  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous  j  and 
it  requires  much  reafoning,  to  convince  perfons  unac- 
cuftomed  to  philolbphical  fpeculations,  that  the  fad  is 
otherwife. 

Another  inftance  of  a  ftill  more  familiar .  nature, 
may  be  of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fame 
fubjed.  It.  is  well  kn6wn,  that  our  thoughts  do  not 
fucceed-each  other  at  random,  but  according  to  cer- 
tain laws  of  aflbdation,  which  modem  philofophers 
have  been  it  much  pains  to  inveftigate.  It  frequently, 
however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is 
animated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a  fudden 
tranfition  from  one  fubjed  to  another,  which,  at  firfi: 
view,  appears  to  be  very  rcnwte  from  it  j  *  and  that  it 

requires 
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requires  a  confiderable  degree  of  reflexion,  to  enable 
the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfition  was  made, 
to  afcertain  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas.  J\. 
curious  inftance  of  fuch  a  fudden  tranfition  is  men- 
tioned by  Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  "  In  a  com- 
•*  pany,*'  (fays  he,)  **  in  which  the  converfatioa 
•*  turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could  be  conceived 
**  more  impertinent,  than  for  a  perfon  to  alk  abruptly, 
**  What  was  the  value  of  a  Roman  denarius  ?  On  a 
*'  little  reflexion,  however,  I  was  eafily  able  to  trace 
**  the  train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  queftion  : 
**  for  the  original  fubjeft  of  difcourfe  naturally  intro- 
*'  duced  the  hiftory  of  the  King,  and  of  the  treachery 
**  of  thofe  who  furrendered  his  perfon  to  his  enemies  j 
**  this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of  Judas  Ifcariot^ 
*^  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  received  for  his 
**  reward. — ^And  all  this  train  of  ideas,'*  fays  Hobbes, 
**  pafled  through  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  in  a  twink- 
**  ling,  in  confequence  of  the  velocity  of  thought." 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  if  the  fpeaker 
himfelf  had  been  interrogated  about  the  connexion  of 
ideas,  which  led  him  afide  from  the  original  topic  of 
difcourfe,  he  would  have  found  himfelf,  at  firft,  at  a 
lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

In  the  inftances  which  have  been  laft  menti^ed; 
we  have  alfo  a  proof,  that  a  perception,  or  an  idea, 
which  pafles  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  a^y 
trace  in  the  memory,  qjay  yet  ferve  to  introduce  other 
ideas  conneded  with  it  by  the  laws  of  aiTociation. 
Other  proofs  of  t|iis  important  hO,  ihall  be  mentioned 
afterwards. 

When 
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XVhen  a  perception  or  an  idea  paifes  through  the  mind, 
without  our  being  able  to  recollect  it  next  moment,  the 
Tulgar  themfelves  afcribe  our  want  of  memory  to  a  want 
of  attention.  Thus,  in  the  inftance  already  mentioned, 
of  the  clock,  a  perfon,  upon  obferving  that  the  mi- 
nute hand  had  juft  paflTed  twelve,  would  naturally 
£ty,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it  was 
ftriking.  There  feems,  therefore,  to  be  a  certain 
effort  of  mind  upon  which,  even  in  the  judgment  of 
the  vulgar,  memory  in  fome  meafure  depends ;  and 
which  they  diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  attention. 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  has 
been  remarked  by  many  authors.      "  Nee  dubium 

eft,"    (fays    Quinftilian,    fpeaking    of  memory,) 

quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte,  valeat  mentis  intentio, 
*^  et  velut  acies  luminum  a  profpedu  rerum  quas  in- 
**  tuetur  non  averiau"  The  fame  obfervation  has  been 
made  by  Locke  *,  and  by  moft  of  the  writers  on  the 
fubjed  of  education. 

But  although  the  connexion  between  attention  and 
memory  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general 
terms,  I  do  not  recolleft  that  the  power  of  attention 
has  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  pneu- 
matology,  in  their  enumeration  of  the  faculties  of  the 
]nin^t>  ^OT  has  it  been  coniidered  by  any  one,  fo 

for 

♦  **  Memory  depends  much  on  attention  and  repetition.** 
Locke's  Eifay,  b.  i.  chap.  x. 

f  Some  important  obfervatio^s  on  the  fubjedl  of  attention  occur 
in  di^erent  parts  of  Dr.  Reid's  writings ;  particularly  in  his  flffay^ 
on  the  Intclledtual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  62. ;  and  in  his  Effays  on 
the  Aftivc  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78,  ct  feq. — To  this  ingenious 

author 
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far  as  I  know^  as  of  fuiGcient  importance  to  defenre 
a  particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his* 
very  ingenious  work,  De  FEfprit^  has  intitled  one  of 
his  chapters,  De  Pinegale  capacite  d* Attention ;  but 
what  he  confiders  under  this  article,  is  chiefly  that 
cs^acity  of  patient  inquiry,  (or  as  he  calls  it,  zme 
attention  fuivie^  upon  which  philofophical  genius 
feems  in  a  great  meafure  to  depend*  He  has  alfo 
remarked  *,  with  the  writers  already  mentioned,  that 
the  impreilion  which  any  thing  makes  on  the  me- 
mory, depends  much  on  the  degree  of  attention  we 
give  to  it ;  but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  eSbrt 
which  is  abfolutely  eiTential  to  the  lowed  degree  of 
memory.  It  is  this  effort  that  I  propofe  to  confider  at 
prefent; — not  thofe  different  degrees  of  attendon 
which  imprint  things  more  or  lefs  deeply  on  the  mind, 
but  that  aft  or  effort  without  which  we  have  no  re- 
colleftion  or  memory  whatever. 


author  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention  to  thingt 
external,  is  properly  called  ohfervaiwn  ;  and  attention  to  the  fub« 
jedls  of  our  confcioufnefis,  reflexioru  He  has  alfo  explained  the 
caufes  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  accompany  this  lafl  exertion 
of  the  mind,  and  which  form  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of 
pneumatology.  I  (hall  have  occafion,  in  another  part  of  this 
tvorky  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  geneml,  and  to  fuggeft 
fome  practical  hints  with  refpedl  to  the  culture  both  of  the  powem 
of  obfervation  and  reflexion.  The  view  which  I  propofe  to  take 
of  attention  at  prefent,  is  extremely  limited ;  and  is  intended 
merely  to  comprehend  fuch  general  principles  as  are  neceflary  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which  are  to  follow. 

*  ^*  Ceil  Pattention,  plus  ou  moins  grande,  qui  grave  plus  on 
*^  moins  profondement  les  objeta  dans  la  memoire*" 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  this  efFort,  it  is  per- 
haps impoffible  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatisfadion* 
We  often  fpeak  of  greater  and  lefs  degrees  of  at- 
tention ;  and,  I  believe,  in  thefe  cafes,  conceive  the 
mind  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion)  to  exert  itfelf  vnth 
different  degrees  of  energy.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
if  this  expreffion  conveys  any  diftinft  meaning.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  td  fuppofe,  (though  I 
would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  fpeak  with  con- 
fidence, that  it  is  effential  to  memory,  that  the  per- 
ception or  the  idea  that  we  would  wifh  to  remember, 
fiiould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time, 
and  ihould  be  contemplated  by  it  exclufively  of  every 
thing  elfe ;  and  that  attention  confifts  partly  (perhaps 
entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea 
or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objeds 
that  folidt  its  notice. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  difficulty  of  afcer- 
taining,  in  what  this  aft  of  the  mind  confifts,  every 
perfon  muft  be  fatisfied  of  its  reality  from  his  own 
confcioufnefs ;  and  of  its  effential  connexion  with  the 
power  of  memory.  I  have  already  mentioned  fevera^ 
inftances  of  ideas  paffing  through  the  mind,  without 
our  being  able  to  recoUeft  them  next  moment. 
Thefe  inftances  were  produced,  merely  to  illuftrate 
the  meaning  I  annex  to  the  word  attention ;  and  to 
recall  to  the  recoUeftion  of  the  reader,  a  few  ftriking 
cafes,  in  which  the  poffibility  of  our  carrying  on  a 
procefs  of  thought,  which  we  are  unable  to  attend  to 
at  the  time,  or  to  remember  afterwards^  is  acknow- 
ledged in  the  received  fyftems  of  philofophy.  I  Ihall 
now  mention  fome  other  phenomena,  which  appear 

3  to 
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to  me  to  be  very  fimilar  to  thefe,  and  to  be  explica^ 
ble  in  the  fame  manner;  ahhough  they  have  com« 
monly  been  referred  to  very  different  principles. 

Tbe  wonderful  effeft  of  pradice  in  the  formation 
of  habits,  has  been  oftai,  and  juftly,  taken  notice 
of,  as  one  of  the  mod  curious  circumftances  in  the 
human  conftitution.  A  mechanical  operation,  for 
example,  which  we  at  firft  performed  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  fo  familiar  to  us, 
that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmalleft 
clanger  of  miflake ;  ev^n  while  the  attention  appears 
to  be  completely  engaged  with  other  fubjefts.  The 
truth  feems  to  be,  that  in  ccmfequence  of  the  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas,  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  prefent 
themfelves  fucceffively  to  the  thoughts,  without  any 
recolIaEHon  on  our  part,  and  with  a  degree  of -rapidity 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experience ;  fo  as 
to  lave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hefitation  and  re- 
flexion, by  giving  us  every  moment  a  precife  and 
fleady  notion  of  the  effeft  to  be  produced  *. 

*  In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to,  or 
to  recoiled,  the  afts  of  the  will  by  which  they  were 
preceded;  and  accordingly,  fome  philofophers  of 
great  eminence  have  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence 

*  I  do  not  mean  by  this  obfervation,  to  call  in  queftion  the 
cffeds  which  the  pra6tice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  muicles 
of  the  body.  Thefe  are  as  indifpnuble  as  its  effedts  on  the  mind. 
A  man  who  has  been  accuflomed  to  write  with  his  right  handy  can 
write  better  with  his  left  hand,  than  another  who  never  pradmed 
the  art  at  all ;  but  he  cannot  write  fo  well  with  his  left  hand  as 
with  his  right.— The  effeds  of  piudice,  therefore,  it  (hould  fccm» 
are  produced  partly  qd  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 

•  -  of 
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fuch  volitions ;   and  have  reprefented  our  habitual 
ajQiona  as  involuntary  and  mechanical.    But  furely 
the  circuniftance  of  our  inability  to  recoiled  our  vo« 
litibns,  does  not  authorife  us  to  difpute  thdr  poffi* 
t>ility ;  any  more  than  our  inability  to  attend  to  the 
procefs  of  the  mind,  in  eftimating  the  diftance  of  an 
cbjed  from  the  eye,  authorifes  us  to  affirm  that  the 
perception  is  inftantaneous.     Nor  does  it  add  any 
force  to  the  obje6Hon  to  urge,  that  there  are  inftance» 
in  which  we  find  it  difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible,  ta 
check  our  habitual  adions  by  a  contrary  volition* 
For  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  this  contrary  volition 
does  not  remain  with  us  (teadily  during  the  whole 
operation ;  but  is  merely  a  general  intention  or  refolu- 
lion,  which  is  banifhed  from  the  mind,  as  foon  as 
the  occafion  prefents  itfelf,  with  which  the  habitual 
train  of  our  thoughts  and  volitions  is  alTociated  *• 
.    It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervatious  only 
prove  the  poffibility  that  our  habitual  adions  may  be 

•  The  folution  of  this  difficulty,  which  i$  given  by  Dr.  Porter- 
fidd,  is  fomewhat  curiou6. 

**  Such  is  the  power  of  cudom  and  habit,  that  many  a6^ions, 
'^  which  are  no  doubt  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  ar^ 
**  in  certain  circumftances  rendered  neceflary,  fo  as  to  appear  alto^ 
*^  gether  mechanical*  and  independent  of  our  wills ;  but  it  does  not 
^  from  thence  follow,  that  otir  mind  is  not  concerned  in  fuch  mo« 
*^  tion8«  but  only  that  it  has  impofed  upon  itfelf  a  law,  whereby  it 
y^  reg^tes  and  governs  them  to  the  greateil  advantage.  In  all  thist 
^  there  is  nothing  of  intrinfical  neceflity ;  the  mind  is  at  abfolute 
^  liberty  to  a£i  as  it  pleafes ;  but  being  a  wife  agent,  itxanaot 
**  chufe  but  to  ad  in  conformity  to  this  law,  by  reafon  of  the  utility 
^  and  advantage  that  arifes  from  tliis  way  of  a£Ung.'^ 

T&EATISK  ON  THE  £?£,   VoL  ii.  p«  I7«r 

voluntary. 
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voluntary.  But  if  this  be  admitted,  nothing  more 
can  well  be  required ;  for  furely,  if  thefe  phenomena 
are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and  acknow« 
ledged  laws  of  the  human  mind, .  it  would  be  unphiio* 
fophical  to  devife  a  new  principle,  on  purpofe  to  ac<- 
count  for  them.  The  doftrine,  therefore,  which  I 
have  laid  down  with  refpeft  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is 
by  no  means  founded  on  hypothefis,  as  has  been  <^ 
jeded  to  me  by  fome  of  my  friends;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothefis  falls  on  thofe  who 
attempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying  that  they  are 
mechanical  or  automatic ;  a  dodrine  which,  if  it  is  at 
all  intelligible,  mull  be  underftood  as  implying  the 
exiftence  of  fome  law  of  our  conftitution,  which  has 
been  hitherto  unobferved  by  philofophers ;  and  to 
which,  I  believe,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing 
analogous  in  our  conftitution* 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I  have  had  in  view  a 
favourite  doftrine  of  Dr.  Hartley's ;  which  has  been 
maintained  alfo  of  late  by  a  much  higher  authority,  I 
mean  Dr.  Reid. 

**  Habit  *"  (fays  this  ingenious  author)  "  diflfers 
**  from  inftinft,  not  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  ori^n  ; 
**  the  laft  being  natural,  the  firft  acquired.  Both 
*'  operate  without  will  or  intention,  without  thought, 
**  and  therefore  may  be  called  mechanical  principlei.'* 
In  another  paffage  t,  he  expreffes  himfelf  thui :  "  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  part  of  our  conftitution^  that 
what  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  do,  w^  acquire 
not  only  a  facility  but  a  pronenefs  to  do  on  like  oc* 

♦  EfTays  on  the  Aftivc  Powers  of  Man,  p.  izj^. 
t  Ihid.p.  130. 

,  "  ;cafion$ ; 
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^  cafions ;  fo  that  it  requires  a  particulsir  will  or  effort 
•*  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it  requires,  very  often,  no 
«  will  at  all/' 

The  fame  do£lrine  is  laid  down  ftill  more  explicitly 
by  Dr.  Hartley. 

Suppofe,**  (fays  he,)  "  a  perfon  who  has  a  per- 
feftly  voluntary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin 
to  learn  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  The  firft  ftep 
is  to  move  his  fingers  from  key  to  key,  with  a  flow 
**  motion,  loeking  at  the  notes,  and  exerting  an  ex- 
^  prefs  ad  of  volition  in  every  motion.  By  degrees 
**  the  motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  im- 
**  preflions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  affociadon,  fo 
**  often  mentioned,  the  afts  of  volition  growing  lefs 
^  and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  time,  till  at  lafl  they  become 
^  evanefcent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  per- 
*'.  former  will  play  from  notes,  or  ideas  laid  up  in  the 
**  memory,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on  a  quite 
**  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind ;  or  even 
•*  hold  a  converfation  with  another.  Whence  we 
**  may  conclude,  that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the 
^  idea,  or  flate  of  mind,  called  Will  ♦/*  Cafes  of 
diis  fort,  Hartley  calls  **  tranfitions  of  voluntary 
**  aftions  into  automatic  ones." 

t  cannot  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to  fup- 
pofe»  that  thofe  aftions  which  are  originally  voluntary, 
always  continue  fo ;  although,  in  the  cafe  of  opera- 
tions which  are  become  h2i>itual  in  confequence  of 
long  prafltbe,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recoUeft  every 
different  volition.    Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  performer 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  io8,  109. 

on 
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on  the  harpfichord,  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  an  aft 
of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  every  finger, 
although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recoUeft  thefe  vo- 
litions afterwards ;  and  although  he  may,  during  tjie 
time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on 
a  feparate  train  of  thought.  For,  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, that  the  moft  rapid  performer  can,  when  he 
pleafes,  play  fo  flowly,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and 
to  recoUeft,  every  feparate  aft  of  his  will  in  the  vari- 
ous movements  of  his  fingers ;  and  he  can  gradually 
accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  unable 
to  recoUeft  thefe  afts.  Now,-  in  this  inibance,  one 
of  two  fuppofitions  mufl  be  made ;  the  one  is,  that 
the  operations  in  the  two  cafes  are  carried  on  precifely 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  differ  only  m  the  degree  of 
rapidity ;  and  that  when  this  rapidity  exceeds  a  cef- 
tain  rate,  the  afts  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to 
leave  any  impreffion  on  the  memory. — ^The  other  is, 
that  when  the  rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the 
operation  is  taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands;  and 
is  carried  on  by  fome  imknown  power,  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the 
caufe  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  inteftines  *•    The  laft  fuppofidon  feems  to 

me 

*  This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifliop  Berkeley^  whofe 
do&rinc  concerning  the  nature  of  aur  habitual  aftionsy  ooiocides 
with  that  of  the  two  philofophers  already  quoted.  **  It  mud  be 
"  ownedi  we  are  not  confcious  of  the  fyftole  and  diailole  of  the 
**  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may  noty  neverthe- 
**  iefsy  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  a6^  regu- 
'<  larly  as  well  as  ourfelves.    The  true  inference  it,  that  the  felf- 

I  **  thinlcing 
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• 

me  to  be  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  a  man  who 
(hould  maintain^  that,  although  a  body  projeded 
with  a  moderate  velocity,  is  feen  to  pafs  through  all 
the  intermediate  fpaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  yet  we  are  not  iiititled  to  conclude,  that  this 
happens  when  the  body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  be- 
come invifible  to  the  eye.  The  former  fuppofition  is 
fupported  by  the  analogy  of  many  other  fafts  in  our 
conftitution.  Of  fome  of  thefe,  I  have  already  taken 
notice ;  and  it  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  number* 

An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  fum 

up,  almoil  with  a  lingle  glance  of  his  eye,  a  long 
column  of  figures.  He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  un- 
erring certainty ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  un- 
able to  recoiled  any  one  of  the  figures  of  which  that 
fum  is  compofed ;  and  yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each 
of  thefe  figures  has  pafled  through  his  mind,  or  fup- 
pofes,  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  procels  becomes 
fo  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recoiled  the  various  fteps 
of  it,  he  obtains  the  r^fult  by  a  fort  of  infpiration.  This 


ii«  ■■< 


€t 


**  thinking  individual,  or  human  perfon,  is  not  the  real  author  of 
**  thofe  natural  motions.  And,  in  f a£t,  no  man  blames  himfdfit  if 
they  are  wrong,  or  values  kimfclf,  if  they  arc  right.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  fingers  of  a  mufician,  which  fome  obje£b  to 
be  moved  by  habit,  which  underftand^  not ;  it  being  evident  that 
**  what  is  done  by  rule,  muft  proceed  from  fomething  that  un- 
•*  derftands  the  rule ;  therefore,  if  not  from  the  mufician  himfelf^ 
**  from  fome  other  a£live  intelligence ;  the  fame,  perhaps,  which 
^  governs  bees  and  fpiders,  and  moves  the  limbs  of  thofe  who 
"walk  in  their  flcep/'— Sec  aTrcatife,  entitled,  Siris,  p.  laj. 
ti  edit. 
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laft  fuppofition  would  be  perfeftly  analogous  to  Dr, 
Hartley^s  doftrine  concerning  the  n^iture  of  our  habi- 
tual exertions. 

The  only  plaufible  objefHon  which,  I  think,  call 
be  offered  to  the  printiples  I  have  endeavoured  to 
eftabliih  on  this  fubjed,  is  founded  on  the  aftonifhing^ 
and  almoft  incredible  rapidity,  they  neceffarily  fuppofe 
in  our  intelleftual  operations.— When  a  perfon,  for 
example,  reads  aloud ;  there  muft,  according  to  this 
dodirine,  be  a  feparate  volition  preceding  the  articula- 
tion of  every  letter  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  aftual 
trial  %  that  it  is  poffible  to  pronounce  about  two 
thoufand  letters  in  a  minute.  Is  it  reafonable  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  fo  mai;iy 
different  afts  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very  inconfider- 
able  ?  • 

With  refpeft  to  this  objeftibn,  it  may  be  obferved, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  all  arguments  againft  the  fore* 
going  doftrine  with  refpeft  to  oUr  habitual  exertions, 
in-  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  on  the  inconceivable  ra- 
pidity which  they  fupp6fe  in  our  intelleftual  opera- 
tions, apply  equally  to  the  common  doftrine  con- 
cerning our  perception  of  diftance  by  the  eye.  But 
this  is  not  all.     To  what  does  the  fuppofition  amount, 

*  Incredibili  velocitatc  peraguntur  et  repetuntur  mufculorum 
contraftiones.  Decent  curfus,  przfertim  quadrupedum ;  vel 
linguii,  quaq  quadringinta  vocabula,  forte  bis  mille  literas,  expri- 
■mity  fpatio  temporis  quod  nnnutum  vocare  folcmus,  quaii)vis  ad 
multas  literas  exprixnendas  plures  mufculorum  contradiones  requi- 
tantur. 

'  Confpe8w  Medsclmt  Theoreticiey  ^u£}.  Jac.  Gregory. 

E Jit,  altera f  p.  17 1. 

I  2k  which 
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which  is  confidered  as  fo  incredible  ?  Only  to  this, 
that  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on 
certain  intelleftual  procefles,  in  intervals  of  time  too 
Ihort  to  be  eftimated  by  our  faculties ;  a  fuppofition 
which,  fo  far  from  being  extravagant,  is  fupported 
by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  moft  certain  con* 
dufions  in  natural  philofophy.  The  difcoveries  made 
by  the  mici*ofcope,  have  laid  open  to  our  fenfes  a 
world  of  wonders,  the  exiftence  of.  which  hardly  any 
man  would  have  admitted  upon  inferior  evidence; 
and  have  gradually  prepared  the  iRtfiy  for  thofe  phy- 
fical  fpeculations,  which  explain  fome  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of  mo- 
difications of  matter  far  too  fubtile  for  the  examination 
of  our  org-ans.  Why  then  ihould  it  be  confidered  as 
unphilofophical,  after  having  Asmonftrated  the,  ex- 
iftence  of  various  intelleftual  proceiTes  which  efcape 
our  attention  ia  confequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry 
the  fuppofition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  imder 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  conftitution,  a  clafs  of 
mental  operations,  which  mufl:  otherwife  remain  per* 
feftly  inexplicable  ?  Surely,  our  ideas  of  time  arc 
merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  extenfion ;  nor 
is  there  any  good  reafon  for  doubting,  that,  if  our 
powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfed 
than  they  are,  fo  as  to  give  us  the  fame  advantage  in 
examining  rapid  events,  which  the  microfcope  gives 
for  examining  minute  portions  of  extenfion,  they 
would  enlarge  our  views  with  refped  to  the  intel- 
leftual  world,  no  lefs  than  that  inftrument  has  with 
refped  to  the  material. 

It 
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It  may  contribute  to  remove,  ftiU  more  completely, 
fome  of  the  fcruples  which  are  naturally  fuggefted  by 
the  foregoing  doftrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the  great 
ufe  of  attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure 
up  the  refults  of  our  experience  and  reflexion  for  the 
future  regulation  of  our  conduft,  it  would  have  an- 
fwered  no  purpofe  for  the  author  of  our  nature  to  have 
extended  their  province  to  thofe  intervals  of  time, 
which  we  have  no  occafion  to  eftimate  in  the  common 
bulinefs  of  life.  All  the  intelleftual  procefles  I  have 
mentioned  are  fubfervient  to  fome  particular  end, 
either  of  perception  or  of  aftion ;  and  it  would  have 
been  perfeftly  fuperfluous,  if,  after  this  end  were 
gained,  the  fteps  which  are  inftrumental  in  bringing  it 
about,  were  all  treafured  up  in  the  memory.  Such 
a  conftitution  of  our  nature  would  have  had  no  other 
cfFeft  but  to  ftore  the  mind  with  a  variety  of  ufelefs 
particulars. 

After  all  I  have  faid,  it  will  perhaps  be  ftill  thought, 
that  fome  of  the  reafonings  I  have  offered  are  too  hy- 
pothetical ;  and  it  is  even  pofTible,  that  fome  may  be 
difpofed  rather  to  difpute  the  common  theory  of 
vifion,  than  admit  the  conclufions  I  have  endeavoured 
to  eftablifli.  To  fuch  readers  the  following  confider- 
ations  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  afford  a  more  palpable 
inftance,  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by 
pra£tice,  to  fhift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equilibrift  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger, 
not  only  the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  obfervation 
of  his  eye,  is  conftantly  requifite.— It  is  evident  that 
the  part  Qf  his  body  which  Supports  the  ob]e(St  is 

I  3  never 
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never  wholly  at  reft;    otherwife  the  objed   would 
no  more  ftand  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the  fame 
pofition  upon  a  table.     The  equilibrift,   therefore, 
muft  watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  inclina- 
tion   of  the  objeft   from   the  proper    pofition,    in 
order    to     counterad    this    inclination    by   a   con- 
trary movement.      In  this  manner,   the  objeft  has 
never  time  to  fall  in  any  one  direction,  and  is  fupr 
ported  in  a  way  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which 
a  top  is  fupported  on  a  pivot,  by  being  made  to  ipin 
upon  an  axis. — ^That  a  perfon  fhould  be  able  to 
do  this  in  the  cafe  of  a  fingle  objeft,  is  curious  j  but 
that  he  fhould  be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame  way^i 
two,  or  three,  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  and 
at  the  fame  time  balance  himfelf  on  a  fmall  cord  or 
wire,  is  indeed  wonderful.     Nor  is  it  poffible  to  con? 
ceive  that,  in  fuch  an  initance,  the  mind,  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment,  attends  to  thefe  different  equilibri- 
ums ;  for  it  is  hot  merely  the  attention  which  is  re- 
quifite,  but  the  eye.     We  muft  therefore  conclude, 
that  both  of  thefe  are  direded  fucceflively  to  the  dif: 
ferent  equilibriums,  but  change  from  one  objed  to 
another  with  fuch  velocity,  that  the  effeft,  with  refpeft 
to  the  experiment,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were  direded 
to  all  the  objeds  conftantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther,  with  refped  to 
this  laft  illuftration,  that  it  affords  direft  evidence  of 
the  poffibility  of  our  exerting  ads  of  the  will,  which 
we  are  unable  to  recoiled :  for  the  movements  of  the 
equilibrift  do  not  fucceed  each  other  in  a  regular  order, 
like  thofe  of  the  harpfichord  player,  in  performing  a 
piece  of  mufic  j ,  but  qiuft  in  every  inftance  be  regu- 
lated 
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lated  by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  numberlefs  re- 
fpeds,  and  which  indeed  muft  vary  in  numberlefs  re- 
fpefiis,  every  time  he  repeats  the  experiment :  and 
therefore,  although,  in  the  former  cafe,  we  fliould 
fuppofe,  with  Hartley,  **  that  the  motions  cling  ta 
^*  one  another,  and  to  the  impreffions  of  the  notes^ 
.  ^*  in  the  way  of  affociation,  without  any  intervention 
*'  of  the  ftate  of  mind  called  will,"  yet,  in  this  in- 
ftance,  even  the  poflibility  of  fuch  a  fuppofidon  is  di- 
i^ly  contradifted  by  the  fa6L 
-  The  dextcfity  of  jugglers,  (which,  by  the  way,  me- 
rits a  greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofophers, 
than  it  has  yet  attrafted,)  affords  many  curious  illuf- 
trations  of  the  fame  doftrine.  The  whole  of  this  art 
feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this  principle ;  that  it 
h  poflibile  for  a  perfon,  by  long  pradice,  to  acquire  a 
power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain  intelleffcual 
procefies  more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the 
feats  of  legerdemain  fuppofe  the  exercife  of  obferva- 
tion,  thought,  and  volition,)  but  of  perfo'rming  a 
variety  of -movements  with  the  hand,  before  the  eyes 
of  a  company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too  fhort  to  en- 
able the  fpeftators  to  exert  that  degree  of  attention 
which  is  neceffary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  memory  *. 

As  fomc  philofophers  have  difputed  the  influence 
of  the  will  in  the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particu- 
larly Stahl  and  his  followers)  have  gone  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all  the  vital 
motions,  if  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers,) 
that  there  ase  inftances  in  which  we  will  an^effeft, 
without  being  able  to  make  it  an  objed  of  attention, 

♦  See  Note  [E]. 

1 4  is 
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is  it  not  poflible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the 
'vital  and  involuntary  motions,  may  be  the  confe- 
quences  of  our  own  thought  and  volition?  But 
there  is  furely  a  wide  difference  between  thofe  cafes, 
in  which  the  mind  was  at*  firft  confcious  of  thought 
and  volition,  and  gradually  loft  the  power  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  from  the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intel- 
ledual  procefs ;  and  a  cafe  in  which  the  effed  itfelf  is 
perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  even  after 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which  this  efftSt  has 
continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft  ptrfed  regu- 
larity, from  the  very  beginning  of  their  animal  exiil- 
ence,  and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of  either  reflexion 
or  experience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  hare  ftated  the  hiSt 
rather  inaccurately,  even  with  rcfpoBt  to  our  habitual 
exertions.  Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treadfe  on 
the  Eye,  is  at  pains  to  prove,  that  the  foul  .may  think 
and  will  without  knowledge  or  confcioufhefs.  But 
this,  I  own,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  The  true  ftate 
of  the  fad;,  I  apprehend,  is,  that  the  mind  .may  think 
and  will,  without  atteQding  to  its  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions, fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recolie£t  them.— 
Nor  is  this  merely  a  verbal  criticifm ;  for  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  confcioufnefs  and  atten- 
tion, which  it  is  very  neceffary  to  keep  in  view,  in  or- 
der to  think  upon  this  fubjeft  with  any  degree  of 
precifiou*     *  The  one  is  an  involuntary  flate  of  the 

mind} 

*  The  diftiDf^ion  between  attention  and  confcioufnefs  is  pointed 
out  by  Dr,  Reid,  in  his  Eilays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers  of 
Man,  p.  60.  '^  Attention  is  a  voluntary  a6t ;  it  requires  an  ac. 
«^  ^ive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it  may  be  con- 

«  tioucd 
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mind ;  the  other  is  a  voluntary  z6t :  the  one  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  memory  ;  but  the  6ther  is 
fo  eflfentially  fubfervient  to  it,  that,  without  fome  de- 
gree of  it,  the  ideas  and  perceptions  which  pafs 
through  the  mind,  feem  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
them. 

When  two  pcrfons  are  fpeaking  to  us  at  once,  we 
can  attend  to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without  be- 
ing much  difturbed  by  the  other.  If  we  attempt  to; 
liilen  to  both,  we  can  underftand  neither.  The  fa£t 
feems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  conftantly  to  one 
of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  impreffion  on  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  our 
not  attending  to  them ;  and  afFed  us  as  little  as  if 
they  had  not  been  uttered.  This  power,  however, 
of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either  fpeaker  at  ple'afure, 
fuppofes  that  it  is,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  con{id«: 
ous  of  the  fenfations  which  both  produce. 

Another  well-known  fafl:  may  be  of  ufe  in  illut- 
trating  the  fame  diftindion.  A  perfon  who  accident* 
ally  lofes  his  fight,  never  fails  to  improve  gradually 
in  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch. — ^Now,  there  arc  only 
two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is,  that,  in. 
confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome  change 
takes  place  in  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  body, 
fo  as  to  improve  a  different  organ  of  perception.  The 
other,  that  the  mind  gradually  acquires  a  power  of 


**  tinued  m  long  «is  wc  will ;  but  confciovfnefs  b  involuntary,  and 
<*  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every  thought.'*  The  fame 
author  has  remarked,  that  thefe  two  operations  qf  the  mind  have 
been  frequently  confounded  by  philofophers,  and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Locke. 

S  attend'. 
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attending  to  and  remembering  thofe  (lighter  fenla- 
tions  of  which  it  was  formerly  confcious,  but  xi^ch, 
from  out  habits  of  inattention^  made  no  trnpreflion 
whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one,  furely,  can  he- 
fitate  for  a  moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of  thefe 
two  fuppofitions  is  the  more  philofophical. 

Having  treated,  at  confiderable  length,  of  thofc 
habits  in  which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned, 
I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  fome  pheno- 
mena which  are  purely  intellefhial ;  and  which,  I 
lliink,  iire  explicable  on  the  fame  principles  mth  thofc 
which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 

*  Evefy  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the  elements  of  geo* 
metry,  muft  have  obferved  many  cafes  in  which  the 
truth  of  a  theorem  ftruck  him  the  moment  he  heard 
the  enunciation.  I  do  not  allude  to  thofe  theorem? 
the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almofl  to  fenfe  j  fuch 
as,  that  any  two  fides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than 
rile  third  fide ;  or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut  another 
circle  in  more  than  two  points ;  but  to  fome  propofi* 
tions  with  refpcS  to  quantity,  confidered  abftraftly, 
(to  (bme,  for  example,  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,) 
ij^hich  almoft  every  ftudent  would  be  ready  to  admit 
without  a  demonftration.  Thefe  propofitions,  how- 
ever, do  by  no  means  belong  to  the  clafs  of  axioms ; 
for  their  evidence  does  not  ftrike  every  perfon  equal- 
ly, but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  quicknefs  to  per- 
ceive iL  At  the  fame  time,  it  frequently  happens, 
that,  although  we  are  convinced  the  propofition  is 
true,  we  cannot  fi:ate  immediately  to  others  upon  what 
our  convidion  is  founded.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  think  it 
highly  probable,  that  before  we  give  our  affent  to  the 

theorem, 
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theorem,  a  procefs  of  thought  *  has  pailed  through 
the  mind,  but  has  pafied  through  it  fo  quickly,  that 
ve  cannot,  without  difficulty,  arreft  our  ideas  in  their 
rapid  fucceffion,  and  ftate  them  to  others  in  their  pro- 
per and  logical .  order.  It  is  fome  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  that  there  are  no  propofitions  of  which 
it  is  more  diiScult  to  give  a  legitimate  proof  from  firfl: 
principles,  than  of  thofe  which  are  only  removed  a 
few  fteps  from  the  clafs  of  axioms ;  and  that  thofc 
men  who  are  the  mbft  remarkable  for  their  quick  per- 
ception of  mathematical  truth,  are  feldom  clear  and 
methodical  in  communicating  their  knowledge  to 
others. — A  man  of  a  moderate  degree  of  quicknefs, 
the  very  firfl  time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  or 
of  the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  is  almoll 
inftantaneoufly  fatisfied  of  their  truth  ;  yet  how  diffi- 
jcult  is  it  to  demonftrate  thefe  principles  rigoroufly ! 

What  I  have  now  faid  with  refpeft  to  mathema- 
tics, may  be  applied  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  other, 
branch^  of  knowledge.  How  many  queftions  daily 
occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in  poUtics,  and  in  common 
life ;  in  confidering  which,  we  almoft  inftantaneoufly 
fee  where  the  truth  lies,  although  we  are  not  iti  a 
condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our 
convidion !  Indeed,  I  apprehend,  there  are  few,  even 
among  thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  ftudy, 
but  who  have  not  been  habituated  to  communicate 

*  Of  the  nature  of  thefe  proccffcs  of  thought,  I  (hall  treat 
fiilly  in  another  part  of  my  work*  under  the  article  of  Reafon* 
ing.  I  hare  expreiTed  myfelf  concerning  them  in  this  chapter^  in 
fts  geneial  terms  as  poiBbk. 

their 
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their  knowledge  to  others,  who  are  able  to  exhibit,  in 
their  natural  order,  the  different  fteps  of  any  invefti- 
gation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  form  a  parti- 
cular conclufion.  The  common  obfervation,  there- 
fore, that  an  obfcurfe  elocution  always  indicates  an 
imperfeft  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  ;  although  it  may 
perhaps  be  true  with  refpeft  to  men  who  have  culti- 
vated the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
on  as  a  general  rule,  in  judging  of  the  talents  of 
thofe  whofe  fpeculations  have  been  carried  on  with  a 
view  merely  to  their  own  private  fatisfafUon. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I  have  heard 
of  more  than  one  iriflance,  of  men  who,  without 
any  mathematical  education,  were  able,  on  a  little  re- 
flexion, to  give  a  folution  of  any  fimple  algebraical 
problem ;  and  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  perfe&ly 
incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fteps  they  obtained 
the  refult.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a  direft  proof  of 
the  poflibility  of  inveftigating  even  truths  whicR  are 
pretty  remote,  by  an  intelleftual  procefs,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  is  finifhed,  vanifhes  almoft  entirely  from  the 
memory. — It  is  probable,  that  fpmething  of  the  fame 
kind  takes  place  much  more  frequently  in  the  other 
branches,  of  knowledge,  in  which  our  reafbnings  con- 
ifift  commonly  but  of  a  few  fteps.  Indeed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  far  the 
the  greater  part  of  our  fpeculative  conclulions  are 
formed. 

,  There  is  no  talent,  I  apprehend,  fo  eflential  to  a 
public  fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  ftate  clearly  every  dif- 
ferent ftep  of  thofe  trains  of  thought  by  which  he 
himfelf  was  led  to  the  conclufions  he  wifhes  to  efta- 

blifh. 
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blifli.  Much  may  be  here  done  by  ftudy  and  expe- 
rience. Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  a 
propofition  feems  to  ftrike  us  inftantaneoufly,  although 
we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  difcovcr  the  media  of 
proof,  we  feldom  fail  in  the  difcovery  by  perfever- 
ance. — Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  form  this  ta- 
lent as  the  ftudy  of  metaphyfics ;  not  the  abfurd  me- 
taphyfics  of  the  fchools,  but  that  ftudy  which  has 
the  operations  of  the  mind  for  its  objed-  By  habi- 
tuating us  to  refleft  on  the  fubjeds  of  our  confciouf- 
nefs,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a  coniiderable  de- 
gree, the  current  of  thought ;  to  arreft  many  of  thofe 
ideas,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  our  notice  ;  and 
to  render  the  arguments  which  we  employ  for  the 
conviftionof  others,  an  exaft  tranfcript  of  thofe  trains 
of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  originally  led  us  to 
form  our  opinions. 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant diftinftion  between  the  intelledual  habits  of 
men  of  fpeculation  and  of  action.  The  latter,  who 
are  under  a  necefOty  of  thinking  and  deciding  on  the 
Ipur  of  the  occafion,  are  led  to  cultivate,  as  much  as 
poilible,  a  quicknefs  in  their  mental  operations ;  and 
fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a  degree,  that  their 
judgments  feem  to  be  almoft  intuitive.  To  thofe,  on 
tl^e  other  hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opi- 
nion$  for  themfelves,  but  to  communicate  them  to 
others,  it  is  neceflary  to  retard  the  train  of  thought 
as  it  paffes  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to 
recoiled  every  different  ftep  of  the  procefs ;  a  habit, 
which,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
intelledual  powers,  that  there  are  men,  who,  even  in 

^eir 
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their  private  fpeculations,  not  only  make  ufe  of  words 
a$  an  inftrument  of  thought,  but  form  thefe  words 
into  regular  fentences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at'  fir  ft,  a  paradoxical  ob-» 
fervation,  that  one  great  employment  of  philofophers, 
in  a  refined  age,  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrange, 
thofe  rapid  and  confufed  trains  of  thought,  which  ap- 
J)ear  from  the  ftrufture  of  languages,  and  from  the 
monuments  of  ancient  laws  and  governments,  to  have 
pafled  through  the  minds  of  men  in  the  moft  remote 
and  unenlightened  periods.  In  proof,  however,  of 
this,  it  is  fufficient  to  mention,  the  fyftematical  ana- 
logy which  we  find,  to  a  certain  degree,  running 
through  the  ftrufture  of  the  moft  imperfefl:  tongues, 
(for  example,  in  the  formation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  verbs,)  and  thofe  general  principles,  \Vhich  the 
philofophical  lawyer  traces  amidft  an  apparent  chaos 
of  precedents  and  ftatutes.  .  In  the  language,  too,  of 
the  rudeft  tribe,  we  find  words  transferred  from  ontf 
fubjeft  to  another,  which  indicate,  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual  who  firft  made  the  transference,  fome  per- 
ception of  refemblance  or  of  analogy.  Such  tranf- 
ferences  can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  accident,  but  may 
be  confidered  as  proofs  that  the  analogies  which  thd 
philofopher  afterwards  points  out  between  the  objefts 
which  are  difliriguifhed  by  the  fame  name,  had  been 
perceived  by  the  inventors  of  language,  although  if 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  never  expreffed  them 
in  words,  nor  could  even  have  explained  them  if  they 
had  been  queftioned  on  the  fubje£t. 

Nor  will  this  appear  a  bold  or  incredible  fuppofi- 
lion,  if  we  refled  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenuity  which 

favages. 
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favages,  and  even  peafants^ '  difcover,  in  overcoming 
the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  fituation.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  engage  in  •  long  procefles  of  abilrad 
reafoning,  for  which  they  have  no  inclination,  and  > 
which  it  is  impoilible  to  carry  on  without  the  ufe  of  * 
a  cultivated  and  a  copious  language ;  but,  whea 
prefled  by  prefent  circumftances,  they  combine  means 
to  accomplifh  particular  ends,  in  a  manner  which  in- 
dicates the  exercife  both  of  invention  and  of  reafon- 
ing.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  procefles  are  carried  on 
in  their  minds,  with  much  lefs  afliflance  from  lan- 
guage, than  a  philofopher  would  derive  on  a  fimikr 
occaflon;  and  it  is  almoft  certain,  that  they  would 
find  themfelves  perfedly  incapable  of  communicating 
to  others  the  fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their, 
conclufions.  In  confequence  of  thefe  circumftances, 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder  flate, 
perifli  with  the  individual,  without  being  recorded  in 
wfiting,  or  perhaps  exprefled  in  words ;  and  we  are 
left  to  infer  them  indiredly  from  the  ftrudure  of  lajn- 
guage,  or  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  cu{lom$  and 
inftitutions. 

When  a  train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefting 
conclufion,  or  excites  any  pleafant  feeling,  it  becomes 
peculiarly  difficult  to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas ;  be- 
caufe  the  mind,  when  once  it  has  felt  the  pleafure, 
has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  fteps  by  which  it 
arrived,  at  it.  This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  difficulty 
attending  philofophical  criticifm.  When  a  critic  ex- 
plains to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  any  particular 
beauty,  or  offended  with  any  defeft,  it  is  evident, 
that  if  his  theory  be  juft,  the  circumftances  which 
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he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our  pleafure  or  un- 
cafmefs,  muft  have  occurred  to  our  minds  before  we 
•were  pleafed  with  the  beauty,  or  offended  with  the  de- 
fed.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes  happens,  when  a 
critic  has  been  fortunate  in  his'  theory,  that  we  recog- 
hize  at  firft  fight  oiir  old  ideas,  and,  without  any  far- 
ther confideration,  are  ready  to  bear  teftimony  to  the 
truth,  from  our  own  confcioufnefs.  So  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  is  it  to  attend  to  the  ideas  which  ex- 
cite fuch  feelings,  that  it  often  appears  to  be  doubt- 
ful, whether  a  theory  be  right  or  wrong ;  and  that 
where  there  is  eVery  reafon  to  believe  that  the  plea- 
fure is  produced  in  all  men  in  the  fame  way,  different 
critics  adopt  different  theories  with  refpeft  to  its  caufe. 
It  is  long  practice  alone,  jbined  to  what  is  commonly 
called  a  metaphyfical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I  think 
is  chiefly  to  be  under ftood,  a  capacity  of  reflefting  on 
the  fubjeftS  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render 
fuch  efforts  of  attentio|i  eafy.  Exquifite  fenfibility, 
fo  far  from  being  ufeful  in  this  fpecies  of  critidfm, 
both  gives  a  difrelilh  for  the  (ludy,  and  difqualifies 
for  purfuing  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubjeft  of  attention,  it  is  pro- 
per to  take  notice  of  a  queftion  which  has  been  ffated 
with  refpeft  to  it ;  whether  we' have  the  power  of  at- 
tending to  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the  fame 
inftant ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  can  attend 
at  .one  and  the  fame  inftant,  to  objeflis.  which  we  can 
attend  to  feparately  *  ?  This  queftion  has,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  been  already  decided  by  feveral  philo- 

*  I  hare  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  queftion,  what  it 
meant  bj  one  o^jeA  I 
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fophers  in  the  negative ;  and  I  acknowledge,  for  my 
own  part,  that  although  their  opinion  has  not  only 
been  called  in  queftion  by  others,  but  even  treated 
with  fome  degree  of  contempt  as  altogether  hypothe- 
tical^  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moil  reafonable  and 
philofophical  that  we  can  form  on  the  fubjeft. 

There  is  indeed  k  great  variety  of  cafes,  in  which 
the  mind  apparently  exerts  different  ads  of  attention 
at  once ;  but  from  the  inftances  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  of  the  aflonifhing  rapidity  of  thought, 
it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may  be  explained,  without 
fuppofing  thefe  afts  to  be  co-exiftent ;  and  I  tnay  even 
venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the  moil 
fatisfa£tory  manner,  without  afcribing  to  our  intellec- 
tual operations,  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  that 
with  which  we  know  from  the  hOt  that  they  are 
fometimes  carried  on.  The  ^ffed  of  pra&ice  in  in- 
creaiing  this  capacity  of  apparently  attending  to  dif«. 
ferent  things  at  once,  renders  this  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  queftion,  more  probable  than  any 
other. 

The  cafe  of  the  equililwift  and  rope-dancer  already 
mentioned,  is  particularly  favourable  to  this  explana- 
tion ;  as  it  affords  direft  evidence  of  the  poffibility  of 
the  mind's  exerting  different  fucceffive  afts  in  an  in- 
terval of  time  fo  fhort,  as  to  produce  the'  fame  fen- 
fible  effed,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at  one  and 
the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the^different  aSft 
of  the  mind  were  not  all  neceffarily  accompanied 
with  different  movements  of  the  eye,  tbtjre  can  be  no 
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reafon  for  doubting,  that  the  philofophers,  whofe  doc- 
trine I  am  now  controverting,  would  have  aiferted, 
that  they  are  all  mathematically  co-exiftent. 

Upon  a  queition,  however,  of  this  fort,  which  does 
not  admit  of  a  perfe£^ly  dire&  appeal  to  the  fad,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  decide  with  con- 
fidence ;  and  therefore  I  fliould  with  the  conclufions 
I  am  now  to  ftate,  to  be  received  as  only  condition- 
ally elUbliflied.  They  are  neceffary  and  obvious  con- 
fequences  of  the  general  principle,  ^^  that  the  mind 
**  can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once ;"  but  muft 
ftand  or  fall'  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppofition. 

It  is  commonly  underftood,  I  believe,  that,  in  a 
concert  of  mufic,  a  good  ear  can  attend  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mufic  feparately,  or  can  attend  to 
them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full  effeft  of  the  har- 
mony* If  the  dodrine,  however,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  eftablifh,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conftantly  vary- 
ing its  attention  from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to 
the  other,  and  that  its  operations  are  fo  rapid,  as  to 
give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval  of  time. 

The  lame  doftrine  leads  to  fomp  curious  conclu- 
fions  with  refpe^  to  yifion.  Suppofe  the  eye  to  be 
fixed  in  a  particular  pofition,  and  the  picture  of  an 
obje£t  to  be  painted  on  the  retina*  Do^s  the  mind 
perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the  objeft  at  once, 
or  is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various  per- 
ceptions we  haye  of  the  different  points  in  the  out- 
line? With  refped  to  this  queftion,  the  principles 
already  ftated  lead  me  to  conclude,  that  the  nun4 
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does  at  one  and  the  fame  time  perceive  every  point 
in  the  outline  of  the  objeft,  (provided  the  whole  of 
it  be  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  fame  inftant,)  for 
perception,  like  confcioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  ope- 
ration. As  no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline 
are  in  the  fame  direction,  every  point,  by  itfelf,  con- 
lUtutes  juft'  as  diftinft  an  objeft  of  attention  to  the 
mind,  a«  if  it  were  feparated  by  an  interval  of  empty 
fpace  from  all  the  reft. .  If  the  doftrine  therefore  for- 
merly ftated  be  juft,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  mind  to 
attend  to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at  once^ 

and  as  the  perception  of  the  figure  of  the  objeft,  im- 
plies a  kno'wledge  of  the  relative  fituation  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  we  muft 
conclude^  that  the  .perception  of  figure  by  the  eye, 
is  the  refult  of  a  number  of  different  ads  of  atten- 
tion. Thefe  afts  of  attention,  however,  are  per- 
formed with  fuch  rapidity,  that  the  effeft,  with  re- 
fped  to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the  perception  were  in- 
flantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning,  it  may 
be  renMirked,  that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure 
were  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  pidufe  on  the 
retina,  we  fliould  have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as  diftind 
an  idea  of  a  figure  of  a  thoufand  fides,  as  of  a  tri- 
angle or  a  fquare.  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  figure 
is  very  fimple,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  is  fo  rapid, 
that  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous ;  but 
when  the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a  certain  num- 
l>er,  the  interval  of  time  neceffary  for  thefe  different 
a£ts  of  attention  becomes  perceptible. 

K2  It 
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It  may  perhaps  be  aiked,  what  I  mean  by  a  point 
in  the  outline  of  a  figi^re,  and  what  it  is  that  confli- 
tutes  this  point  one  objed  of  attention  ?  The  anfwer, 
I  apprehend,  is,  that  this  point  is  the  minimum  vijibile^ 
If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot  perceive  it :  if  it  be 
greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  diredtion. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  admitted,  it  will  follow, 
that,  without  tlie  faculty  of  memory,  we  could. have 
had  no  perceptfon  of  vifible  figure. 
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CHAPTER    THIRD, 
Of  Conception. 

* 

• 

BY  Conception,  I  mean  that  power  of  the  mind, 
which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of  an  abfent 
objeft  of  perception  ;  or  of  a  fenfation  which  it  has 
formerly  felt.  -  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  exclu- 
lively  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  but  1  think 
that  the  faculty  which  1  have  now  defined,  deferves 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers. 
When  a  painter  makes  a  pifture  of  a  friend,  who  is 
abfent  or  dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint  from 
memory  :  and  the  expreffion  is  fuffidently  correS  for 
common  converfation.  But  in  an  analyfis  of  the 
mind,  there  is  ground  for  a  diftinftion.  The  power 
of  conception  enables  him  to  make  the  features  of 
his  friend  an  gbjeft  of  thought,  fo  as  to  copy  the  re-  ^ 
femblance ;  the  power  of  memory  recognifes  thefe 
features  as  a  former  objeft  of  perception.  Every  a£k 
of  memory  includes  an  idea  of  the  paft  j  conception 
implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever  *. 

♦  Shakefpeare  calls  this  power  « the  mind's  eye.*' 

Hamlet. — **  My  father  !^  Mcthinka  I  fee  riiy  father. 
Horatio. — **  Where,  toy  Lord  ? 
Hamlet.—**  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.** 

AA  I.  Scene  4. 

K  3  According 
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According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  con-- 
cepiion  correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  fchool- 
men  ftmple  apprehenfion  ;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  they  included,  under  this  name,  our  apprehen- 
fion of  general  propofitions ;  whereas  I  fhould  wifli 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to  our 
fenfations,  and  the  objeds  of  our  perceptions.  Dr. 
Reid,  in  his  Inquiry,  fubftitutes  the  word  conception 
ijiftead  of  the  fimple  apprehenfion  of  the  fchools,  and 
employs  it  in  the  fame  extenfive  fignificalion.  I 
think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our  ideas  more  dif- 
tin£t,  to  reftrid  its  meaning: — ^and  for  fuch  a  re* 
ftridion,  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers  in 
a  cafe  perfectly  analogous. — ^In  ordinary  language, 
we  apply  the  fame  word  percepthn^  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  by  our  fenfes  of  external  objeds,  and 
to  our  knowledge  of  fpeculative  truth :  and  yet  an 
author  would  be  juftly  cenfured,  who  ihould  treat  of 
thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  under  the  fame 
article  of  perception.  I  apprehend  there  is  as  wide 
a  difference  between  the  conception  of  a  truth,  and 
the  conception  of  an  abfent  obje£t  of  fenfe,  as  be- 
tween the  perception  of  a  tree,  and  the  perception  of 
a  mathematical  theorem. — ^I  have  therefore  taken  the 
liberty  to  diftinguifh  alio  the  two  former  operations  of 
the  mind :  and  under  the  article  of  conception^  fliall 
confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  province  it  is  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  paid  fenfations,  or 
of  the  objeds  of  fenfe  that  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  ufed  as  fynonymous  with 
imag^tioD*    Dr*  Reid  fays,  that  *^  imagination,  in 
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**  its  proper  feilfe,  fignifies  a  lively  conception  of  ob- 
**  jeSs  of  fight."  "  This  is  a  talent"  (he  remarks) 
**  of  importance  to  poets  and  orators  ;  and  defenrcs  a 
**  proper  name,  on  accomit  of  its  connexion  with 
**  their  arts."  He  adds,  that  *'  imagination  is  dif- 
^^  tinguifhed  from  conception,  as  a  part  from  a 
«  whole." 

I  fliall  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper 
Engliih  meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagina^ 
tion.  In  a  ftudy  fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  from 
the  common  purpo&s  of  fpeech,  fome  latitude  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of  words;  provided 
only  we  define  accurately  thofc  we  employ,  and 
adhere  to  our  ovm  definitions. 

Hie  bufinefs  of  conception,  according  to  the  ac-* 

count  I  have  given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exaft 

tranfcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.     But 

we  have,  moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our  con-» 

ceptions,  by  combining  the  parts  of  different  ones 

together,  fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  creai. 

tion.     I  fliaH  employ  the  word  imagination  to  exprefs 

this  power  :  and,  I  apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper 

fenfe  of  the  word ;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which 

gives  birth  to  the  produftions  of  the  poet  and  the 

painter.    This  is  not  a  fimple  faculty  of  the  mind. 

It  prefuppofes  abftraftion,  to  feparate  from  each  other 

qualities  and  circumflances  which  have  been  perqeive4 

in  conjun£tion ;  and  alfo  judgment  and  tafte  to  direft 

Us  in  forming  the  combinations.     If  they  are  made 

wholly  at  random,  they  are  proofs  of  infanity  •• 

The 

*  In  common  difcourfei  we  often  ufe  the  phrafe  of  thmiptg  upM 
tm  oifje^t  to  exprct  yrhax  I  here  call,  the  ^onceptien  of  it. »      In 

^4  the 
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The  firft  remarkable  fa£l:  which  ftrikes  us  with  re- 
fpe6b  to  conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  ob- 
jeds  of  fome  fenfes  much  more  eafily  than  thofe  of 
others.  Thus  we  can  conceive  an  abfent  viiible 
objed,  fuch  as  a  building  that  is  familiar  to  us,  much 
more  eafily  than  a  particular  found,  a  particular  tafte^ 
or  a  particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  this  power  might  be  im- 
proved in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  our  faofes.  Few  people, 
I  believe,  are  able  to  form  a  very  diftind:  conception 
of  founds ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by  prance,  a 
perfon  may  acquire  a  power  of  amufmg  himfelf  with 
reading  written  mufic.  And  in  the  cafe  of  poetical 
numbers,  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  a  reader  may 
enjoy  the  harmony  of  the  verfe,  without  articulating 
the  words,  even  in  a  whifpen  In  fuch  cafes,  I  take 
for  granted,  that  our  pleafure  arifes  from  a  very 
ftrong  conception  of  the  founds  which  we  have  been 
accuflomed  to  aflbdate  with  particular  written  cha- 
rafters. 


the  following  paffagc,  Shakefpeare  ofes  the  former  of  thcfc 
phrafesy  and  the  words  Invagination  and  apprthenjion  as  fynonymoui. 
with  each  other. 

Who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand» 

By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  \ 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite. 

By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  \ 

Or  wallow  naked  in  Dcccmber*B  fnow. 

By  thinking  on  fantallic  fummer's  heat  ? 

•Oh  no !  the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 

Gives  but  the  greatcrTfeeling  to  the  worfe. 

K.  Richard  II.  A£t  i.  Scene  S, 

The 


,  s 
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^  The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  vifible  objeds,  feems 
to  arife  from  this ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  found  or 
of  a  tafte,  the  objeft  of  our  conception  is  one  fin^ 
detached  fenfaiion;  whereas  every  vifible  object  is 
complex ;  and  the  conception  which  we  form  of  it  as 
a  whole,  is  aided  by  the  affociation  of  ideas.  To 
perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  neceflary  to 
recoUefi  4yhat  was  formerly  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of 
attention.  As  we  cannot  at  one  infliant  attend  to 
every  point  of  the  pidure  of  an  objeft  on  the  retina, 
fo,  I  apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inilant  form  a 
conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifible  objed ;  but 
that  our  conception  of  the  objed  as  a  whole,  is  the 
refult  of  many  conceptions.  The  aflbciation  of  ideas 
connects  the  different  parts  together,  and  prdenls 
them  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  arrangement ;  andi 
the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts  bear  to  one 
another  in  point  of  fituation,  contribute  greatly  to 
ftrengthen  the  affociations.  It  is  fome  confirmation  of 
this  theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  founds,  than  any  particular  found  which  we 
have  heard  detached  and  unconneded* 

The  power  of  conceiving  v|fible  objeds,  like  all 
other  powers  that  depend  on  the  affociation  of  ideas, 
may  be  wonderfully  improved  by  habit.  A  perfoa 
accuftomed  to  drawing,  retains  a  much  more  perfe£k 
notion  of  a  building  or  of  a  landfcape  which  he  has 
feen,  than  one  who  has  never  pradifed  that  art. 
A  portrait-painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body 
from  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention, 
as  he  employs-  in  writing  the  letters  which  compofe 
his  xame^   > 

la 
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In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there 
are  ftriking  tlifferences  among  individuals :  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  inclined  to  fufpefl,  that,  in  the  greater 
number  of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  defers  of  fi^t  in 
this  refpefl:,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a  defe£l  in 
the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
"we  often  fee  men  who  are  perfeftly  fenlible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  two  colours  when  they  are  prefehted 
to  them,  who  cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours, 
with  confidence,  when  they  fee  them  apart ;  and  are 
perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with  the  other. 
Such  men,  it  fhould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  colour 
like  other  men,  when  the  objed:  is  prefent,  but  ave 
incapable  (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  early  halnt 
4if  inattention)  to  conceive  the  fenfation  diftindly 
when  the  objeQ:  is  removed.  Without  this  power  of 
conception,  it  is  evidently  impoffible  for  them,  how^ 
ever  lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to  give  a  name  to 
any  colour ;  for  the  application  of  the  name  fuppoles 
not  only  a  capacity  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  but  a 
power  of  comparing  it  with  one  formerly  felt.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe 
obfervations  to  deny,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  defe£i:  of  the  organ  in  the  per- 
ception of  colour.  In  fome  cafes,  perhaps,  the  fenfa* 
tion  is  not  felt  at  all ;  and.  in  others,  the  faintnefs  of 
the  fenfation  may  be  one  caufe  of  thofe  habits  of  in. 
attention,  from  which  the  incapacity  of  conception 
has  arifem 

A  talent  for  lively  deicription,  at  leaft  in  the  caic 
of  fenfible  obje&s,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in 

which  the  defcriber  poifefles  the  power  of  concqptioB. 

3  Wc 
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We  may  remark,  even  in  common  converfation,  a 
ftriking  difference  among  individuals  in  this  refped. 
One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey  a  notion  of  any 
objed  he  has  feen,  feems  to  place  it  \  before  him,  and 
to  paint  from  aftual  perception:  another,  although 
not  deficient  in  a  ready  elocution,  finds  himfelf  in 
fuch  a  fituation  confufed  and  embarraffed  among  a 
number  of  particulars  imperfeftly  apprehended,  which 
crowd  into  his  mind  without  any  juft  order  and  con- 
nection. Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  accuracy  of  our  de- 
icriptions  that  this  power  is  fubfervient :  it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  render  them  ftriking  and 
expreffive  to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a  feleftion  of  _ 
fuch  circumftances  as  are  mofl  prominent  and  charac« 
teriftical ;  infomuch  that  I  think  it  may  reafonably  be 
doubted,  if  a  perfon  would  not  write  a  happier  de- 
fcription  of  an  objeft  from  the  conception  than  from 
the  a&ual  perception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  the  perfection  of  defcription  does  not 
confifl  in  a  minute  fpecification  of  circumftances,  but 
in  a  judicious  felcCHon  of  them  j  and  that  the  bell 
rule  for  making  the  feleftion  is,  to  attend  to  the  par- 
ticulars that  make  the  deepefl  impreflion  on  our  owa 
minds.  When  the  objeft  is  adually  before  us,  it  is 
extremely  difHcult  to  compare  the  impreffions  which 
different  circumftances  produce ;  and  the  very  thought 
of  writing  a  defcription,  would  prevent  the  impref- 
fions  which  would  otherwife  take  place.  When  we 
afterwards  conceive  the  objeft,  the  reprefentation  of 
it  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an 
outline ;  and  is  made  up  of  thofe  circumftances,  which 
really  ilruck  us  moft  at  the  moment ;  while  others  of 

lefs 
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lefs  importance  are  obliterated*  The  impreffion,  in- 
deed, which  a  circumftance  makes  on  the  mind,  will 
▼ary  confiderably  with  the  degree  of  a  perfon's  tafte  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  man  of  lively  con- 
ceptions, who  paints  from  thefe,  while  his  mind  is  yet 
"warm  from  the  original  fcene,  can  hardly  fail  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  defcriptive  compofition. 

The  fafts  and  obfervations  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, are  applicable  to  conception,  as  diitinguiihed 
from  imagination*  The  two  powers,  however,  arc 
very  nearly  allied ;  and  are  frequently  fo  blended, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the  two,  fome 
particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred. 
There  are  alfo  many  general  fafts  which  hold  equally 
with  refpeft  to  both.  The  obfervations  which  follow, 
if  they  are  well  founded,  are  of  this  number,  and 
might  have  been  introduced  with  equal  propriety 
under  either  article.  I  mention  them  here,  as  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  refer  to  them  in  the  courfe  of  the 
.  following  work,  in  treating  of  fome  fubjeds,  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  before  we 
have  another  opportunity  of  confidering  this  part  of 
our  conftitution. 

It  is  a  common,  I  believe  I  may  fay  an  univerfal, 
dodrine  among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  ima- 
gination, which  is  often  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  it) 
is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  its  ob- 
jeO:.  "  Perception,'*  fays  Dr.  Reid,  **  is  attended 
^'  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  its  objed ; 
**  memory,  with  a  belief  of  its  paft  exiftence  j  but 
••  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief  at  all  j  and 
•«  was  therefore  called  by  the  fchool-men,  apprehenfio 
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It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I  prefume  to.  call  ia 
queftion  a  principle,  which  has  been  fo  generally  re. 
ceived ;  yet  there  are  feveral  circumftances  which  lead  • 
me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were  a  fpecifical  diftinfti^m 
between  perception  and  imagination,  that  the  former 
is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the  latter  with 
none;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagination. were  of 
any  objeft,  and  the  more  completely  that  objeft  oc- 
cupied the  attention,  the  lefs  fliould  we  be  apt  to  be- 
lieve its  exiftence ;  for  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that 
when  any  of  our  powers  is  employed  feparately  from 
the  reft,  and  there  is  nothing  to  withdraw  the  attention 
from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operation  will  be 
moft  obvious  to  our  obfervation,  and  will*  be  moft 
completely  difcriminated  from,  thofe  which  are  charac- 
teriftical  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very 
different  however  is  the  fact,  that  it  is  matter  of  com- 
mon remark,  that  when  imagination  is  very  lirely,  we 
are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  objeSs  a  real  exiftenfe,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  dteaniing  or  of  madnefs ;  ai^d  we  niiiy^add, 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite  of  their  oww  general 
belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  ftories  af  appari- ' 
tions,  dare'  not  truft  themfclves  alone  witU,tn<ju\^\\q^ 
imaginatipns  in  the  dark*  That  junaginatiQ9,i«iinitbfi(fe  " 
inflances  attended  with  belief  xiieiiave  all  the  liviifl^nce 
that  the  nature  of  the  tKiiig  aflmrts  of*;' Tor  we  feci 
and  acl  in  the  fame  manner  a§  we  mould  do,. if  we 
believed  that  the.  objeds  .of  our  attention  were  real;  * 
which  is  th^  only  proof  that,  metaphyficians  produce,  * 
or  can  produce,  of  the  belief  which  accompaules  per- 
ception- 

In 
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In  thefe  cafes,  the  hGt  that  I  vn(h  to  eftablifh  is  fo 
ftriking,  that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queflion ;  but 
in  moft  cafes,  the  impreilion  which  the  objefts  of  ima- 
^nation  make  on  the  mind  is  fo  momentary,  and  is  fo 
immediately  corrected  by  the  furrounding  objefts  of 
perception,  that  it  has  not  time  to  influence  our  con- 
dud.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude  on  a  fuperdcial 
vieWy  that  imagination  is  attended  with  no  belief;  and 
the  concluiion  is  furely  jufl  in  moil  cafes,  if  by  belief 
ve  mean  a  permanent  convidion  which  influences  our 
oondud.  But  if  the  word  be  ufed  in  the  ftrid  logical 
lie&fe,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  the  mofl:  careful 
attention  to  what  I  experience  in  myfelf,  that  the  ex. 
crdfe  both  of  conception  and  imagination  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  belief  that  their  obje£b  exift*^. 

When 

*  As  the  fbregoiog  reafoning,  though  (atisfaAoiy  to  myfelf,  has 
met  appeared  equally  fo  to  fome  of  my  friends  ;  I  (hould  wi/h  the 
reader  to  confider  the  remarks  which  I  now  offeo  as  amounting 
father  C6  a  query,  than  to  a  decided  opinion. 

Mmj  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  aigument» 
which  I  have  ftated>  in  oppofition  to  the  common  dodrine  con- 
mamng  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  authorifed«  in  fomc 
mediatf  by  the  following  reafoning  of  Dr.  Reid's  on  a  different 
fulfaA  i  Is  ocmfiderittg  thofe  fudden  burfts  of  paffion,  which  lead 
us  U>  wnak  ^w  Tengouice  upon  inanimate  obje&s,  he  endeaToura 
to  fhew,  that  we  have»  n  fudi  cafes»  a  momentary  belief  that  the 
•bjca  is  alive.  «  I  confefs,'*  6ys  he,  «it  feems  to  me  impoffi- 
^  blc,  that  there  (hould  be  irfentment  againft  a  thing,  which,  at 
•;that  very  moment^  is  coniidered  as  inanimate ;  and  confequently 
*  inayable  either  of  intendiag  hurt,  or  of  being  pum'fhed.-T 
^  There  muft,  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  fome  momentary  notion 
•''Or  conception,  that  the  objcA  of  our  refentment  is  capable  of 
«*  puiifhment»'* 
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When  a  painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an 
abient  friend,  in  order  to  draw  his  pifture,  he  believes 
for  the  moment  that  his. friend  is  before  him.  The 
belief,  indeed,  is  only  momentary ;  for  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to  keep  up  a  ileady 
and  undivided  attention  to  any  objed  we  conceive  or 
imagine ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  the  ima^ 
gination  is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  zti 
end.     We  find  that  we  can  recal  and  difmifs  the  ob- 


«4 


In  another  pafTage,  the  fame  author  remarks^  that  "  mca^  may 
*•  be  governed,  in  their  praAicc,  by  •  a  belief,  which,  in  (pecula« 
**tion,  theyrcjca.'* 

**  1  knew  a  man,"  (fays  he,)  **  who  was  as  much  convinced  at 
any  man,  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  behef  of  apparitions  in  the 
dark :  yet  he  could  not  deep  in  a  room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into 
'*  a  room  in  the  dark*  Can  it  be  faid,  that  his  fear  did  not  imply 
•*  a  belief  of  danger  ?  This  is  impoffible.  Yet  his  philofophy 
^'  convinced  him,  that  he  was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  when 
**  alonej  than  with  company.  Here  ao  unreafonabie  belief,  whick 
**  was  merely  a  prejudice  of  the  nurfery,  ftuck  fo  faft  as  to  govern 
«*  his  condud,  in  oppofition  to  his  fpeculative  belief  as  a  philofo- 
*<  pher,  and  a  man  of  fenfe." 

**  There  are  few  perfons  who  can  look  down  finom  the  battle* 
*'  ^^t  of  a  very  high  tower  without  fear  j  vfhile  their  itafon  con- 
**  vinces  them,  that  they  are  in  no  more  danger  than  when  iland- 
**  ing  upon  the  ground." 

Thefe  fa£ls  are  eafdy  explicable,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  when* 
cyer  the  obje&s  of  imagination  engrofs  the  attention  wholly, 
(which  they  jnay  do,  in  oppofition  to  any  fpeculative  opinion  with 
refpeft  to  their  noufexiftence,)  thty  produce  a  temporary  belief  of 
their  reality^-.i>Indee4i  in  the  laft  pafTage,  Dr.  Reid  feems  to  admit 
this  to  be  the  cafe ;  for,  to  fay  that  a  man  who  has  a  dread  of  ap« 
paritionS)  believes  himfelf  to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the 
dark,  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  that  he  believes  (for  the  time)  that 
the  objefb  of  his  imagination  are  reaL 

jeCb 
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jccls  of  thefe  powers  at  pkafure ;  and  thiercfore  wc 
learn  to  confider  them  as  creations  of  the  mind,  which 
have  no  feparate  and  independent  exiftence, 

'  The  compatibility  of  fuch  a  fpcculative  difbclirf,  a» 

I  have  here  fuppofed,  of  the  exiftence  of  an  objea, 

.with  a  contrary  momentary  belief,  may  perhaps  be 

more  readily  admitted,  if  the  following  experiment  be 

oonfidered  with  attention. 

-  Suppofe  a  lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a 
concave  mirror,  that  the  image  of  the  fliime  may  be 
fcen  between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver. 
In  this  Cafe,  a  perfon  who  is  acquainted  vnth  the  prin- 
ciples o(  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the  experiment  made 
before,  has  fo  ftrong-  a  fpeculative  convidion  of  the 
non-exiftence  of  the  objeft  in  that  place  where  he  fees 
its  image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate  to  put  liis  finger 
to  the  apparent  flame,  without  any  apprehenfion  of 
injury, 

'  Suppofe,  however,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  the  obferver  to  banifh  completely  from  his 
thoughts  all  the  circumftances  of  the  experiment, 
and  to  confine  his  attention  wholly  to  his  perception ; 
would  he  not  believe  the  image  to  be  a  reality ;  and 
would  he  not  expert  the  fame  confequences  from 
touching  it,  as  from  to.uching  a  real  body  in  a  ftate 
cf  inflammation  ?  If  thefe  queftions  be  anfwered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  will  follow;  that  the  effei9:  of  the 
perception,  while  it  engages  the  attention  completely 
to  itfelf,  is  to  produce  belief ;  and  that  the  fpeculative 
difbelief,  according  to  which  our  conduct  in  ordinary 
cafes  is  regulated,  is  the  refult  of  a  recolledion  of  the 

various 
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various  ctrcumftances  with  \(rhich  the  experiment  is 
accompanied. 

If,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  I  have  now  fuppofed,  the  zp^ 
pearance  exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  to 
threaten  us  with  any  immediate  danger,  the  efFeft  is 
the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  banifh  from  our  thoughts- 
the  circumftances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  limit  our 
attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive :  for  here  the  be«- 
lief,  which  is  the  firft  effeft  of  the  perception,  alarms 
our  fears,  and  influences  our  condu£^,  before  reflexion 
has  time  to  operate.  In  a  very  ingenious  optical  de- 
ception, which  was  lately  exhibited  in  this  city,  the 
image  of  a  flower  was  prefented  to  the  fpedator ;  and 
when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his  hand,  a 
fhroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  image  of  a  dagger.  If 
a  perfon  who  has  feen  this  experiment  is  a(ked,  in  his 
cooler  moments,  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dag- 
ger which  he  faw  to  be  real,  he  will  readily  anfwer  in 
the  negative  j  and  yet  the  accurate  ftatement  of  the 
h€t  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  firft  and  the  proper  eSe& 
of  the  perception  is  belief;  and  that  the  difbelief  he 
feelsy  is  the  effect  of  fubfequent  reflexion. 

The  fpeculative  difbelief  which  we  feel  with  refped^ 
to  the  illufions  of  imagination,  I  conceive  to  be  analo* 
gous  to  our  fpeculative  difbelief  of  the  exiflence  of 
the  objeft  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  this  optical  decep- 
tion ;  as  our  belief  that  the  illufions  of  imagination 
are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind  exclu* 
lively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by  the  op* 
tical  deception  while  the  attention,  is  limited  to  our 

L  perception. 
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perceptk>n,  and  is  i^ithdravm  from  the  circumftanceS 
in  which  the  experiment  is  made  *• 

Thefe  obfervations  lead  vAc  to  take  notice  of  a  cir* 
cumftance  with  rcfpeft  to  the  belief  accompanying 
perception^  which  it  appears  to  me  neceflary  to  ftate^ 
in  order  to  render  Dr«  Reid's  dodiine  on  that  fubjed 
completely  fatisfadory.  He  has  fhewn,  that  certain 
fenfations  are,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  accompanied 
with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  certain  qua- 
lities of  external  objefts.  But  this  law  extends  no 
farther  than  to  the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  quality ; 
that  is,  to  its  exiftence  while  we  feel  the  correfponding 
fenfatioh.  Whence  is  it  then,  that  we  afcribe  to  the 
quality,  an  exiftence  independent  of  our  perception  ? 
I  apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experience  alone. 
We  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  cafe  of  imagination, 
difmifs  or  recal  the  perception  of  an  external  oljeft. 
If  I  open  my  eyes,  I  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  fc^ 
ing  the  profped  which  is  before  me.  I  learn,  there- 
fore, to  afcribe  to  the  objefts  of  my  fenfes,  not  only 
an  exiftence  at  the  time  I  perceive  them,  but  an  in- 
dependent and  a  permanent  exiftence. 

It  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  this  dodrine,  that  in 
fleep,  when  (as  I  ihall  endeavour  afterwards  to  fliew) 
the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts 

is  fufpended,  and  when,  of  confequence,  the  time  of 

■ 

♦  It  may  appear  to  fome  readers  ratJier  tnflmg  to  add,  and  yet 
to  others  the  remark  may  not  be  altogether  fuperfluous,  that  it  is 
*ot  my  intention,  to  infinttate  by  the  foregoing  illuflrations,  that 
the  relation  between  perception  and  imagination  has  the  moft  dif- 
tant  analogy  to  that  between  the  perception  of  the  obje&»  and  the 
}>€rceptioa  of  its  optical  image • 

their 
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their  contmuance  in  the  mind  is  not  regulated  by  us, 
We  afcribe  to  the  objed&  of  imagination  an  independent 
wd  permanent  exiftence,  as  we  do  when  awake  t6 
the  objeds  of  perception*  The  fame  thing  happens 
In  thofe  kinds  of  madnefs,  in  which  a  particular  idea 
takes  poffeflion  of  the  attention,  and  occupies  it  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  thing  dfe.  Indeed,  madnefs 
feems  in  many  cales  to  arife  entirely  from  a  fufpenfion 
of  the  influence  of  the  win  over  tke  fucceffion  of 
our  thoughts ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  objeSs  of 
imagination  appear  to  have  an  exiftence  independent  of 
our  volition }  and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
going doftrme,  miftaken  for  rcaKtfes. 

Numberlefs  other  illuft rations  of  the  fame  general 
fe£t  occur  to  me ;  but  the  following  is,  I  think,  one 
of  the  mod  ftriking.  I  mention  it,  in  preference  to 
-the  reft,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  conned  the  dodhine 
in  queftion  with  fome  principles  which  are  now  uni* 
verfally  admitted  among  philofophers. 

The  diftinftion  between  the  original  and  the  acquired 
percq)tions  of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one 
who  has  the  flighteft  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  optics.  That  this  fenfe,  prior  to  experience,  con- 
veys to  us  the  notion  of  extenfion  in  two  dimenfions 
only,  and  that  it  gives  us  no  information  concerning 
the  diftances  at  which  obje£ts  are  placed  from  the  eye, 
are  propofitions  which  nobody,.  I  prefume,  in  the  pre* 
fent  ftate  of  fcience,  will  be  difpofed  to  controverts 
In  what  manner  we  are  enabled,  by  a  comparifon  be* 
tween  the  perceptions  of  fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to 
extend  the  province  of  the  former  fenfe  to  a  variety  of 
qualities  originatty  perceived  by  the  latter  fenfe  only, 

L  2  optical 
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optical  writers  have  explained  at  great  length ;  but  it 
is  not  neceflary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into 
^any  particular  details  with  refpefik  to  their  reafonings 
.on  the  fubjeft.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that, 
according  to  the  received  dodrine,  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  fight  become,  in  confeqtience  of  experience, 
ligns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  objeds,  and 
of  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  or- 
gan ;  and  that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtain, 
in  this  manner,  of  thefe  qualities  and  diflances,  feenxs^ 
from  early  and  conflant  habits,  to  be  an  inflantaneous 
perception ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,,  it  implies  an  exerdie 
of  the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a  comparifon  of 
a  variety  of  diflferent  circumftanccs. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confequence, 
,  that  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the  tan* 
gible  qualities  of  bodies,  involves  the  exerdfe  of  con. 
ception,  according  to  the  definition  of  that  power 
which  has  already  been  given.  In  ordinary  difconrfe, 
indeed,  we  afcribe  this  knowledge,  on  accoimt  of  the 
inflantaneoufnefs  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to  the 
power  of  perception ;  but  if  the  conunon  do£hine  on 
the  fubjedt  be  juft,  it  is  the  refult  of  a  complex  opera^ 
tion  of  the  mind ;  comprehending,  firft,  the  perc^ 
tion  of  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  proper  and  on* 
ginal  obje^  of  fight ;  and,  fecondly,  the  concq>tion 
of  thofe  tangible  qualities  of  which  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  fight  are  found  from  experience  to  be  the 
figns.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  by  means 
of  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of 
the  diftances  of  thefe  objeflis  from  the  organ,  are  mere 
conceptions;  ftrongly,  and  indeed  indiffolubly,  affo- 

ciated. 
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dated,  by  early  and  conftant  habit,  with  the  original 
perceptions  of  fight. ' 

When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a  magnificent  profpeft, 
the  various  diftances  at  which  all  its  different  parts  are 
placed  from  the  eye,  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  the 
whole  fcene  before  us,  feem  to  be  perceived  as  imme- 
diately, and  as  ihllantaneoufly,  by  the  mind,  as  the 
coloured  furface  whicH  is  painted  on  the  retina.  The 
truth,  however,  unqueftionably  is,  that  this  variety  of 
diilance,  and  this  immenfity  of  extent,  are  not  objeds- 
of  lenfe  but  of  conception ;  and  the  notions  we  form 
of  them  when  our  eyes  are  open,  differ  from  thofe 
we  fhould  form  of  them  with  our  eyes  fhut,  only  in 
this,  that  they  are  kept  fteadily  in  the  view  6f  the 

mind,  by  being  ftrongly  affociated  with  the  fenfations 
of  colour,  and  with  the  original  perceptions  of  fight. 
•^— This  obfervation  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted, 
if  it  be  confidered,  that,  by  a  ikilful  imitatjion  of  a  na* 
tural  landfcape,  in  a  common  ihew-box,  the  mind 
may  be  led  to  form  the  fame  notions  of  variety  of  dif. 
tance,  and  even  of  immenfe  extent,  as  if  the  original 
fcene  were  prefented  to  our  fenfes :  and  that,  al- 
though, in  this  cafe,  we  have  a  fpeculative  conviflion 
that  the  fphere  of  our  vifion  only  extends  to  a  few 
inches ;  yet  fo  flrong  is  the  affociation  between  the 
original  perceptions  of  fight,  and  the  conceptions 
wMch  they  habitually  produce,  that  it  is  not  pofllble 
for  us,  by  any  effort  of  our  will,  to  prevent  thefe 
conceptions  from  taking  place. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  that  when  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  are  rendered  fteady  and  per- 
manent, by  being  ftrongly  affociated  with  any  fenfible 

L  3  impreffion. 
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impreffion^  they  command  our  jbelief  ik>  lefs  than  our 
adual  perceptions ;  and,  therefore,  if  i(  were  poffible 
for  us,  with  our  eye8  fhuX,  to  keep  up,  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible  obje£l,  wc- 
ihould,  as  long  as  this  efibrt  continued^  believe  that 
the  objed  was  prefent  to  our  fenfes^ 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of 
thefe  remarks,  that  although,  in  the  dark>  the  jUu- 
fions  of  imagination  are  much  iociore  liable  to  be  mif- 
taken  for  realities,  than  when  their  momentary  effeSs 
on  the  belief  are  continually  checked'  and-torredod 
by  the  objeds  which  the  light  of  day  prefents  to  our 
perceptions  ;*  yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not  fo  alarm* 
ing  to  a  perfon  impreflad  with  the  vulgar  ftories  of 
apparitions,  as  a  faint  and  doubtful  twiUght,  which 
affords  to  the  conceptions  an  opportunity  of  fixing 
and  prolonging  their  exiftence,  by  attaching  them- 
felves  to  femething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibited  to  the 
eye.-^In  like  manner,  when  we  look  throogh  a  fogi 
we  are  frequently  apt  to  miftake  a  crow  for  a  man ; 
luid  the  conception  we  have,  upon  fuch  an  occafibn, 
of  the  human  figure,  is  much  more  diftind  and  much 
more  fteady,  than  it  would  be  polTible  ibr  us  to  form, 
if  we  had  no  fenfible  objed  before  us ;  infomuch  that 
when,  on  a  more  attentive  obfervation,  the  crow 
fhrinks  to  its  own  dimenAons,  we  find  it  impoffiblet 
by  any  eflPort,  to  conjiu-e  up  the  phantom  which  a 
moment  before  we  feemed  to  perqeive^ 

If  thefe  obfervations  arc  admitted,  the  e8e£ls  which 
exhibitions  of  ficUtious  difbrefs  produce  on  the  mind, 
will  appear  lefs  wonderful,  than  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be.    During  the  reprefentatiQn  of  a  tragedy,  I  ac* 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  that  we  have  a  general  convi£tion  that 
the  whole  is  a  fi^on;  but,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  which  are  fometimes 
produced  by  the  ^reScs  of  the  ftage,  take  their  rife, 
in  mofl  cafes,  from  a  momentary  belief,  that  the  dif- 
trefles  are  real*  I  lay,  in  moft  cafes ;  becaufe,  I  ac« 
knowledge,  that  independently  of  any  fuch  belief, 
'  there  is  fomething  contagLdus  in  a  faithful  expreiEon 
of  any  of  the  pailions. 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  - 
fuppofttion,  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we 
feel  when  we  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a 
tower  *.  In  both  cafes,  we  have  a  general  conviftion, 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we  experience ; 
but  the  momentary  influences  of  imagination  are  fo 
powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before  reflexion 
has  time  to  come  to  ouc  relief. 

*  With  .fcfpcft  to  the  drejid  which  we  feel,  in  looking  down 
from  the  battlement  of  a  tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  cffe£U 
of  habit  in  gradually  deftroying  it.  The  manner  in  which  habit 
Qperf  tes  in  this  cafe,  feems  to  be  by  giving  us  a  command  over  our 
thoughts,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  onr  attention  finom  the 
precipice  before  us,  and  direct  it  to  any  other  objed  at  pleafurc* 
It  is  thus  tluit  the  mafon  and  the  iailor  not  only  can  take  precau- 
tions for  their  own  fafety,  but  remain  completely  mafters  ot  them- 
felves  in  fituations  where  other  men,  engrofled  with  their  imagi« 
nary  danger,  would  experience  a  total  fufpeniion  of  their  faculties. 
Any  flrong  pa£Son  which  occupies  the  miod  produces,  for  the  mor 
ment,  the  fame  effect  with  habit,  A  perfon  alarmed  with  the  ap- 
prehenlion  of  fire,  has  been  known  to  efcape  from  the  top  of  a  houfcy 
by  a  path  which,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  confidered  as 
impraAicable  ;  and  ibldiers«  in  mounting  a  breach*  ve  Osud  to  ha>p« 
fometimes  found  their  way  to  the  enemy,  by  a  route  which  ap- 
peared  inacceffible  after  their  violent  pai&pns  had  fubfided« 
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CHAPTER    FOURTH. 

Of  Abftradion. 


SECTION    i. 

General  bhfervattons  on  this  Facuhy  of  the  Mind. 

a 

nPHE  origin  of  appellarivcs,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
origin  of  thofe  claflis  of  objedls  which,  in  the 
fchools,  are  called  genera^  and  fpecies^  has  been  con- 
fidered  by  fome  phiiofophers  as  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
ficult problems  in  metaphyfics.  The  account  of  it 
which  is  ^ven  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Differtation  on 
the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally 
fimple  and  latisfaftory. 

The  affigaation''  (fays  he)  "  of  particular  names, 
to  denote  particular  objeds;  that  is,  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  nouns  fubftantive ;  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation  of  Language* 
-**  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering  fheltered  the 
•*  favage^from  the  weather ;  the  ps^rticular  tree,  whofe 
"  fruit  relieved  his  hunger ;  the  f^articular  fountain, 
**  whofe  water  allayed  his  third  j  would  firft  be  de- 
.*'  nominated  by  the  words,  cave,  tree,  fountain ;  or 
*«  by  whatever  other  appellations  he  might  think 
•*  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them. 
^  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of 
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**  this  favage  had  led  him  to  obferve,  and  his  neceflary 
**  occafions  obliged  him  to  make  mention  of,  other 
*' caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other  fountains;  he 
**  would  naturally  bcftow  upon  each  of  thofe  new  ob- 
"jeds,  the  fame  name  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
"  cuftomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar  objeft  he  was  firft 

acquainted  with.     And  thus,  thofe  words,  which 

were  originally  the  proper  names  of  individuals, 
**  would  each  of  them  infenfibly  become  the  conmion 
**  name  of  a  multitude  */' 

**  It  is  this  application**  (he  continues)  "  of  the 
**  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  nutnber  of  objedsy 
•'  whofe  refemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that 
'^  individual,  and  of  the  name  which  exprefles  it, 
**  that  feems  originally  to  have  given  occafion  to  the 
'*  formation  of  thofe  claffes,  and  affortments,  which, 
^'  in  the  fchopls,  are  called  genera  zxiA /pedes  ;  and  of 
^^  which  the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Roufleau  finds 
•'  himfelf  fp  much  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  origuu 
'*  What  conftitutes  a  fpecies^  is  merely  a  number  of 
**  objecbs,  bearing  a  certain  degree  of  refemblance  to 
*'  one  another ;  and,  on  that  account,  denominated 

by  a  fmgle  appellation,  which  may  be  appljed  to 

exprefs  any  one  of  them  f.** 


4C 


*  The  fame  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  forml« 
tion  oi  genera^  is  given  by  the  Abbe  de  Condillac. 

**  Un  enfant  appelle  du  nom  ^Arhre  ie  premier  arbre  que  nous 
**  lui  montrons.  Un  fecond  arbre  qu'il  voit  enfuite  lui  rapeUe  ta 
*«  meme  idee  ;  il  lui  donne  Ic  meme  nom  ;  de  mcme  a  un  troifiemc, 
**  a  un  quatrieme,  et  voila  le  mot  ^Arhre  donne  d'abord  a  un 
*^  individuy  qui  derient  pour  lui  un  nom  df  claffe  ou  de  genre,  unc 
"  idee  abftraite  qui  comprend  tous  les  arbr^s  en  gcneraL" 

*  Differtation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  annexed  to  IMr, 
Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

This 
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This  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind»  in 
forming  claffification^  of  external  objects,  receives 
fome  illaftration  from  a  hOi  mentioned  bj  Captain 
Cook  in  his  account  of  a  fiiiall  ifland  tailed  Watetoo, 
which  he  vifited  in.  failing  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
Friendly  Iflands.  "  The  inhabitants,**  fay$  he, 
<«  were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes,  nor 

did  they  form  the  leaft  conception  of  tlieir  nature. 

But.  the  fheep  and  goats  did  not  furpafs  the  limits  of 

their  ideas ;  for  they  gave  us  to  underftand  that 
*^  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will  appear/*  he 
a^dds,  ^^  rather  incredible,  that  human  ignorance  could* 
^  ever  niake  fo  i];]^ange  a  miftake,  there  not  being  the 
**  moft  diftant  fimilitude  between  a  fheep  or  goat, 
*^  and  any  winged  animal.  But  thefe  people,  feemed 
^  to  know  nothing  of  the  exiilence  of  any  other  land 
'^  animals,  befides  hogs,  dogs,  and  birds.  Our  fheep 
*^  and  goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very  different 
**  creatures  from  the  twofirft,  and  therefore  they  m- 
**  ferred  that  they  muft  belong  to  the  latter  clafs,  in 
<(  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  conAderable  variety 
**  of  fpccies***— I  would  add  to  Cook's  very  judicious 
remarks,  that  the  miflake  of  thefe  iflanders  probably 
did  not  arife  from  their  confidering  a  fheep  or  a  goat  as 
bearixiig  a  more  flriking  refemblance  to  a  bird,  than  to 
the  two  claffes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were 
acquainted ;  but  to  the  want  of  a  generic  word,  fuch 
as  quadrufed^  comprehending  thefe  two  fpecies; 
which  men  in  their  fituation  would  no  more  be  led  to 
form^  than  a  perfon  who  had  only  feen  one  individual 
of  each  fpecies,  would  think  of  an  appellative  to  ex- 
prefs  both,  inftead  (^  applying  a  proper  name  to  each. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears^ 
that  they  had  a  generic  name  comprehending  all  of 
th^m^  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  re- 
fer any  new  animal  they  met  with« 

The  daffification  of  different  obje£h  fuppofes  a 
power  of  attending  to  fome  of  their  qualities  or  at-: 
tributes,  without  attending  to  the  reft ;  for  no  twa 
objefls  are  to  be  found  without  fome  fpedfic  diff 
ference;  and  no  affortmeht  or  arrangement  can  be 
formed  among  things  not  perfeftly  alike,  but  by 
lofing  fight  of  thdr  diftingidflung  peculiarities,^  and 
fimitmg  the  attention  to  thofe  attributes  which  belong 
to  them  in  common.  Indeed,  without  this  power  of 
attending  feparately  to  things  which  our  fenfes  prefent 
to  us  iki  a  ilate.  of  union,  we  never  could  have  had 
any  idea  of  number',  for,  before  we  can  confider 
diffemot  obje£ts  as  forming  a  multitude,  it  is  neceflary 
that  we  ihould  be  able  to  apply  to  all  pf  them  one 
commoa  name;  or,  in. other  words,  that  we  Ihould 
reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The  various  ob* 
jefte,  for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  are^ 
at  this  moment,  before  me,  I  may  clafs  and  number 
in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  according  to  the  view 
of  them  that  I  chufe  to  take.  I  may  reckon  fuc- 
ceffivdy  the  number  of  iheep,  of  cows,  of  horfes,  of 
elms,  of  oaks,  of  beeches ;  or  I  may  firft  reckon 
the  number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of 
trees ;  or  I  may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  aH 
the  organifed  fubilances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to 
me.  But  whatever  be  the  prindple  on  which  my 
daili&catian  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that  the  obje£bs 
numbered  together,  mufl:  be  confidered  in  thofe  re- 

7  -  fped^ 
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fpefts  only  in  which  they  agree  with  each  other ;  and 
that,  if  I  had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combina- 
tions of  fenfe,  I  never  could  have  conceived  them  as 
forming  a  plurality. 

This  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  or  at- 
tributes of  an  objeft  apart  from  the  reft  ;  or,  as  I 
would  rather  chufe  to  define  it,  the  power  which  the 
tmderftanding  has,  of  feparating  the  combinations 
which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  diftinguiftiedby  logicians 
by  the  name  of  ahJiraSion.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
fome  philofophers,  (with  what  probability  I  fliall  not 
now  inquire,)  to  form  the  charafteriftical  attribute  of  a 
rational  nature.  That  it  is  one  of  the  moft  important 
of  all  our  feculties,  and  very  intimately  cpnnefted 
with  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers,  is  beyond 
difpute.  And,  I  flatter  myfelf,  it  will  appear -from 
the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  proper  ma. 
nagement  of  it  conduces  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  philofo. 
phical  purfuits,  and  of  our  general  condud  in  life. 

The  fubferviency  of  Abftraftion  to  the  power  of 
Reafoning,  and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions 
of  a  Poetical  or  Creative  Imagination,  fhall  be  after- 
wards frilly  illuftrated.  At  prefent,  it  is  fufEcient  for 
my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  abftra£tion  is  the 
ground-work  of  claflification,  without  this  faculty  of 
the  mind  we  fhould  have  been  perfeftly  incapable  of 
general  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  been  limited  to  individuals ;  and  that 
fome  of  the  moft  ufeful  branches  of  fcience,  particu- 
larly the  different  branches  of  mathematics,*  in  which 
the  very  fubjefts  of  our  reafoning  are  abftra£Hons  of 
the  underftanding,  could  never  have  poffibly  had  an 

exiftence. 
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csdftence.  With  refped  to  the  fubfervienqr  of  this 
faculty  to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  lefs  obviouSs 
that,  as  the  poet  is  fupplied  with  all  his  materials  by 
experience ;  and  as  his  province  is  limited  to  combine 
and  modify  things  which  really  exift^  fo  as  to  produce 
new  wholes  of  his  own  j  fo  every  exertion  which  he 
thus  makes  of  his  powers^  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of 
abftra£tion  in  decompofmg  and  feparating  a&Ual  com- 
binations* And  it  was  on  this  account  that,  in  the 
chapter  on  Concepdon,  I  was  led  to  make  a  difUn^on 
between  that  faculty,  which  is  evidently  fimple  and 
uncompounded,  and  the  power  of  Imagination,  which 
(at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  whicji  I  employ  the  word  in 
thefe  inquiries)  is  the  refult  of  a  combinarion  of  va- 
rious other  powers- 

I  have  introduced  thefe  remarks,  in  order  to  point 
out  a  difference  between  the  abftradions  which  are 
fubfervient  to  reafoning,  and  thofe  which  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  imaginadon.  And,  if  I  am  not  miilaken,  it 
is  a  diftinfUon  which  has  not  been  fuf&ciently  attended 
to  by  fome  writers  of  eminence.     In  every  inftance  in 

which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new  wholes, 
by  decompounding  and  combining  the  perceptions  of 
lenfe,  it  is  evidently  neceflary  that  the  poet  or  the 
painter  fhould  be  able  to  ilate  to  himfelf  the  circum- 
fiances  abfbaded,  as  feparate  objeds  of  conception. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  requifite  in  every  cafe  in  which 
abflraftion  is  fubfervient  .to  the  power  of  reafoning ; 
for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can  reafon  con^ 
cerning  one  quality  or  property  of  an  objedt  ab(lra£ted 
from  the  refl;,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  it 
inipoffible  to  conceive  it  feparately.     Thus,  I  can  rea- 
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fon  concerning  extenfion  and  figure,  xvithout  any  re- 
ference to  colour ;  although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a 
]>erfon  poflelTed  of  fight  can  make  extenfion  and  figure 
fieady  objeds  of  conception,  without  connefting  with 
them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this  always 
owing  (as  it  is  in  the  inftance  now  mentioned)  merely 
to  the  aflbciation  of  ideas ;  for  there  are  cafes,  in 
which  we  can  rcafon  concerning  things  feparately, 
which  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  fuppofe  any  being  fo 
conftituted  as  to  conceive  apart.  Thus,  we  can  rea- 
fon  concerning  length,  abftrafted  from  any  other 
dimenfion ;  although,  furely,  no  underftanding  can 
make  length,  without  breadth,  an  objeft  of  concep- 
^tion.  And,  by  the.  way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice 
of  an  error,  which  mathematical  teachers  are  apt  to 
commit,  in  explaining  the  firft  principles  of  geometry. 
By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid's  firft  definitions,  they 
lead  the  ftudent  to  fuppofe  that  they  relate  to  notions 
which  are  extremely  myfterious ;  and  to  (train  his 
powers  in  fruitiefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot 
|K>fiibly  be  made  an  obje£k  of  conception.  If  thefc 
definitions  were  omitted,  or  very  flightly  touched 
upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  direfted  to  geome- 
tiicai  reafonings,  the  ftudent  would  immediately  per* 
cdve,  that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  arc 
really  extended  in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  de- 
monftrations  relate  only  to  one  of  them  ; .  and  that  the 
human  underftanding  has  the  faculty  of  reafoning 
concerning  things  feparatdy,  which  are  always  pre- 
fented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  in  a  ftate  of  imion.  Such  abftraflions,  in 
truth,  are  famiUar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  mankind ; 

and 
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and  it  is  in  this  very  way  that  they  are  infenfibly 
formed.  When  a  tradefman  fpeaks  of  the  leiigth  of 
a  room,  in  contradiftindion  to  its  breadth  ;  or  when 
he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  beeween  any  two  obje&s ; 
he  forms  exadly  the  fame  abftradion,  which  is  re^ 
ferred  to  by  Euclid  in  his  fecond  definition  y  and 
which  moft  of  his  commentators  have  thought  it  ric- 
ceflary  to  illuftrate  by  prolix  metaphyfical  difquifi* 
lions. 

I  {hall  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpeft  to  the  na- 
ture  and  province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that 
notwithftanding  its  eflential  fubferviency  to  every  aft 
of  clailification,  yet  it  might  have  been  exercUed,  al- 
though  we  had  only  been  acquainted  with  one  indivi* 
dual  obje£t*  'Although,  for  example,  we  had  never 
fecn  but  one  rofe,  we  might  ftill  have  been  able  to 
attend  to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other 
properties.  This  has  led  fome  philofophers  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  another  faculty  befides  abftra£don,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  generalifation, 
is  neceflfary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera  anid 
fpecies;  and  they  have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  that 
although  generalifation  without  abflradion  is  impofli* 
ble ;  yet  that  we  might  have  been  fo  formed,  as4o  be 
able  to  abftrad,  without  being  capable  of  generalifing. 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  is  not  neceffary  for  me 
to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I  have  at 
prefent  in  view. 
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SECTION    ir. 

t 

Of  tie  ObjeBs  of  our  Thou^Sy  when  we  employ  genera!  Termr^ 

FROM  the  account  which  was  given  in  a  former 
chapter,  of  the  common  theories  of  perception, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
philofophers,  that  the  qualities  of  external  obje£ls  are 
perceived,  by  means  of  images  or  fpecies  tranfmitted 
to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfe :  an  opinion  of 
which  I  already  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin,  from 
certain  natural  prejudices  fuggefted  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world.  The  fame  train  of  thinking 
has  led  them  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our 
other  intelieftual  operations,  there  exift  in  the  mind 
certain  ideas  diftind  from  the  mind  itfelf  ^  and  that 
thefe  idea^  are  the  obje&s  about  which  our  thoughts 
are  employed.  When  I  recolle£k,  for  example,  the 
appearance  of  an  abfent  fnend,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
the  ithmediate  objed  of  my  thought  is  an  idea  of  my 
friend;  which  I  at  firft  received  by  my  fenfes,  and 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  retain  in  the  mind  by 
the  faculty  of  memory.  When  I  form  to  myfelf  any 
imaginary  combination  by  an  effort  of  poetical  inven- 
tion, it  is  fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  parts 
which  I  combine,  exifted  previoufly  in  the  mind ;  and 
fumifh  the  materials  on  which  it  is  the  pro\ince  of 
imagination  to  operate.  It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe 
the  important  remark,  that  all  thefe  notions  are 
wholly  hypothetical  ^  that  it  is  impoilible  to  produce 

a  ihado'tV' 
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a  fliadow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them ;  and  that, 
even  although  we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they 
would  not  render  the  phenomena  in  queftion  more 
intelligible.  According  to  his  principles,  tjierefore, 
we  have  no  ground  for  fuppofing,  that,  in  any  one 
operation  of  die  mind,  there  exifts  in  it  an  objed  dif-^ 
tkiGt  from  the  mind  itfelf ;  and  all  the  common  ex- 
preffions  which  involve  fuch  a  fuppofition,  are  to  be 
confidered  as  unmeaning  circumlocutions,  which  ferve 
only  to  difguife  from  us  the  real  hiftory  of  the  inteU 
le£tual  phenomena  *•  " 

**We 

•  In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehenfionfi  of  Dr.  Reid's  meaning, 
in  bis  reafonings  againft  the  ideal  .theory,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
explain,  a  little  more  fuOy  than  I  have  done  in  the  text>  in  what 
fenfe  be  calls  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of  ideas  :  for  the  meaning 
which  this  word  is  employed  to  convey  in  popular  difcourfe,  differs 
widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  die  pbilofophers  whofe 
opinion  be  controverts.  This  explanation  I  (hall  give  in  his  own 
words  t 

**  In  popular  langruage,  idea  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  concep- 
**  tion,  lipprehenfion,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is ' 
**  t%  conceive  it.  To  have  a  diftindl  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  dif- 
*<  tin£Uy.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to  conceive  it  at  all.-^ 
^  When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  no  man  can 
**  poffibly  doubt  whether  be  has  ideas.'* 

*^  According  to  the  pbilofophical  meaning  of  the  word  ideOf  it 
**  does  not  fignify  that  a£t  of  the  mincl  which  we  call  thought,  or 
**  conception,  but  fome  ohfeS  of  thought.  Of  thefe  obje^s  of 
**  thought  called  ideas,  different  fe6ks  of  pbilofophers  have  given 
"  very  different  accounts." 

**  Some  have  held  them  tol>e  felf-exiftent ;  others  to  be  in  the 
^  divine  mind ;  others  in  our  own  minds ;  and  others  in  the  brain, 
^  or  fenforium.''  p*  213. 

**  The  Peripatetick  fyftem  of  fpecies  and  phantafms,  as  well  as 
**  the  Platonick  fyftem  of  ideas,  is  grounded  upon  this  principle, 

.  M  ^  that 
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**  We  are.  at  a  lofs  to  know^**  (fays,  this  excellent 
phllofopher,)  "  how  we  perceive  diftant  objedsj 
how  we  remember  things  pad ;  how  we  imagine 
things  that  have  no  exiflence.  Ideas  in  the  mind 
•*  feem  to  account  for  all  thcfe  operatictts ;  they  are 
all  by  the  means^  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation  ; 
to  a  kind  of  feeling,  or  immediate  perception  of 
things  prdfent,  and  in  contaft  with  the  percipient ; 
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^  that  in  every  kind  of  thought,  there  muft  be  fome  obje6k  that 
•**  really  exifts ;  in  every  operation  of  the  mind,  fometlung  to  work 
'*  upon.  Whether  this  immediate  object  be  called  an  idea  with 
•*  Plato,  or  a  phantafm  or  fpccica  with  Ariftotlc ;  whether  it  be 
'^  eternal  and  uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  impreffions  of  external 
*'  objeAs,  is  of  no  conleijttence  in  the  prefent  argument."  Ibid., 
p.  588. 

**  So  mach  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  nun<h  of  philoTophers*. 
**  that,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear  to  moil,  a  very  ftrange  pa» 
**  radox,  or  rather  a  contradiction,  that  men  (hould  think  without 
**  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  contradi^on  arifes  from  the 
**  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  cf  a  thing  means  only 
•*  the  thought  of  it,  which  is  the  moft  common  meaning  of  the 
^.word,  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought  > 
^  which  is  undoubtedly  a  contradiction*  But  an  idea,  according 
*'  to  the  definition  given  of  it  by  philofophers,  is  not  thought,  but 
**  an  objedof  thought,,  which  reall^r  exifts,  and  is  perceived,  kcJ* 
Ibid,  p.-  390.. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I  make  ufe  of  the 
word  idea  in  ilating  my  own  opfnions,  I  employ  it  unifonnly  in 
the  popular  fenfe,  and  not  in  the  philofophical  fenfe,  as  now  ex«- 
plained :  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  avoid  it  altogether  ;  but 
I  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  fo,  without  adopting  unufual  moder 
of  expreflion.  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  iifed  it  with  due  cau* 
tion... 
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**  think  It  needs  no  explanation,  but  may  ferve  to  ex- 
plain other  operations/* 

But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as 
*'  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which 
we  pretend  to  explain  by  it*  Two  things  may  be 
in  contaft^  without  any  feeling  or  perception  j  there 
**  muft  therefore  be  in  the  percipient,  a  power  to  feel, 
or  to  perceive.  How  this  power  is  produced,  and 
**  how  it  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
**  knowledge.  As  little  can  we  know,  whether  this 
"  power  muff  be  limited  to  things  prefent,  and  in 
**  contad  with  us.  Neither  Can  any  man  pretend 
**  to  prove,  that  the  Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to 
•'  perceive  things  prefent,  may  not  give  us  the  power 
"  to  perceive  things  diftant,  to  remember  things  paft, 
**  and  to  conceive  things  that  never  exifted*.'* 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Dr»  Reid  has  occafion 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  phi- 
lofophers  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the 
underftaiidihg,  there  muft  be  an.objeft  .of  thought, 
which  Ideally  exifts'  while  we  think  of  if.  His  remarks 
on  this  iubjefi:,  which  are  highly  ingenious  and  fatif* 
fa&ory^  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the  different 
theories  cohcemitig  conception  f. 

As  in  all  the  ancient  metaphylical  fyftenls  it  Was  ta- 
ken  for  granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  ex- 
ternal perceptions,)  that  every  exertion  of  thought 
implies,  the  exiftence  of  an  objed  diftinft  from  the 
thinking  being ;  it  natyrally  occurred,  as  a  very  cu- 
rious queftion.  What  is  the  immediate. objeft  of  our 

*  Efiays  on  the  Intelieflual  Powers,  p.  2 14.     f  Ibid.  p.  378. 
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attention^  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general  fpecu- 
lation?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  pature  of  the 
idea  correfponding  to  a  general  term  ?  When  I  think 
of  any  particular  objeft  which  I  have  formerly  per- 
ceived, fuch  as  a  particular  friend,  a  particular  tree, 
or  a  particular  mountain^  I  can  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  a  pi£lure  or  reprefentation  of  fuch  objeds  ; 
and  therefore  the  explanation  given   by  the  ideal 
theory  of  that  ad:  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly 
called  Conception^  if  not  perfedly  fatis&dory,  is  at 
leail  not  wholly  unintelligible.    But  what  account 
ihall  we  give,  uf>on  the  principles  of  this  theory,  of 
the  objeds  of  my  thoughts^  when  I  employ  the  words, 
friend^  tree^  mountain^  as  generic  terms  I  For,  that 
all  the  things  I  have  ever  perceived  are  individuals  ; 
and  confequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general 
words,  (if  fuch  ideas  exift,)  are  not  copied  from  any 
originals  that  have  fallen  under  my  obfervation ;  is  not 
only  felf'Cvident,  but  almoft  an  identical  propofition. 
In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  Platonifts,  and,  at  a 
fUU  earlier  period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught^^  that,  al- 
though thefe  univerfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any 
objefts  perceivable  by  fenfe,  yet  that  they  have  an 
exiftence  independent  of  the  human  mind,  and  ^re  no 
'  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  underftanding,  of 
which  they  are  the  proper  objeds,  than  material  things 
are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  external 
perception  :  that  as  all  the  individuals  which  compofe 
a  genus,  muft  poiTefs  fomething  in  common ;  and  as- 
it  is  in  confequence  of  this,  that  they  belong  to  that 
genus,  and  are  diftinguifhable  by  th^  fame  name,  this 
common  thing  forms  the  ellence  of  each  i  and  is  the 

object 
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objeft  of  the  underftanding,  when  we  reafon  concent- 
ing  the  genus,  'they  maintained  alfo,  that  this  corn- 
mon  effence  *,  notwithftanding  its  infeparable  union 
with  a  multitude  of  different  individuals,  is  in  itfelf 
one,  and  indivifibk. 

On  moft  of  thefe  points,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle 
feems  to  have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato. 
The  language,  however,  which  thefe  philofophers  em- 
ployed on  this  fubjeft  was  different,  and  gave  to  their 
doftrines  the  appearance  of  a  wider  diverfity  than 
probably  exifted  between  their  opinions.  While  Plato 
was  led,  by  his  paffion  for  the  marvdilous  and  the 
myfterious,  to  infift  on  the  incomprehcnfible-union  of 
the  fame  idea  or  effence,  with  a  number  of  individuals, 
witho^t  multiplication  or  divifionf;  Aiiftotle,  more 
cautious,  and  aiming  at  greater  perfpicuity,  contented 
himfelf  with  faying,  that  all  individuals  .are  compofed 

*  In  this  very  impcrfe£l  flcetch  o^  the  opinions  of  the  andents 
concerning  univeifals,  I  have  fubftituted,  inftead  of  the  word 
ideOf  the  word  r^ce,  as  better  fitted  to  convey  to  a  modera 
reader  the  true  import  of  Plato's  expreflions.  The  word  ejfentia  is 
faid  to  have  been  iirft  employed  by  Cicero  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  fchoolmen^  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Plato* 
nifts  ufed  the  word  idea.  See  Y^u  R bid's  Eifay^  oa  the  Intd- 
le^ual  Powers,  p>  473* 

f  **  The  idea  of  a  thing,"  (fay«  P2atQ»)  ^  is  that  which  makes 
'*  one  of  the  many  ;  which,  preferving  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
*^  its  own  nature,  runs  through  and  mixes  with  things  in&nite  in 
number ;  and  yet,  however  multiform  it  may  appear,  is  always 
the  fame  :  fo  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  difcriminate  the  thing, 
whatever  (hapes  it  may  afTumjC,  and  under  whatever  difguife  it 
may  conceal  itfelf." — Plato  in  Philebo  ;  (quoted  by  the 
Author  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  voU  i.  p.  zoo, 
2d  edit.) 
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of  matter  and  form ;  and  that  it  is  in  confequence  of 
poiTefCng  a  common  form,  that  different  individual^ 
belong  to  thp  fame  genus.  But  they  both  ^greed^ 
that,  as  the  matter,  or  the  individual  natures  of  obje£l$ 
were  perceived  by  fcnfe  j  fo  the  general  idea,  or  ef- 
fence,  pr  form,  was  pA-ceived  by  the  intelleft ;  and 
that,  as  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  was  chiefly  en- 
groffed  with  the  former,  fo  the  latter  fumiflied  tp  the 
philofopher  the  materials  of  his  fpeculation?. 

The  chief  diflFerence  between  the  opinions  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle  on  the^  fubjeft  of  ideas,  related  to  the 
mode  of  their  exiftence.  That  the  matter  of  which 
all  things  are  made,  exifted  from  eternity,  was 
a  principle  which  both  admitted ;  but  Plato  farther 
taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  things,  there  is  an 
idea  or  form  which  alfo  exifted  from  eternity  j  and 
that  this  idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  to 
which  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  were  made ;  whercr 
as  Ariftotle  held,  that,  although  matter  may  exift 
without  forpi,  yef  that  forms  could  not  exift  without 
matter  ♦•  , 

The 

*  In  this  account  of  the  difference  between  Piatq  and  Ariftotle 
on  the  fubjedi  of  ideas,  I  have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  whofe 
very  laborious  refj^arches  with  refpcdl  to  this  article  of  the  hiftory 
of  philofophy  are  well  known.  In  {lating  the  difLinf^ion,  how« 
ever,  I  have  confined  myfclf  to  as  general  terms  as  polfible ;  as 
the  fubjedl  is  involved  in  much  obfcurity,  and  has  divided  the 
opinions  of  very  eminent  writers.  The  reader  will  find  the  refult 
of  Bmcker's  inquiries,  in  his  own  words,  in  Note  [FT. 

The  authority  of  Bracket,  in  this  inflance,  has  the  more  weight 
with  me,  as  it  coincides  in  tl^e  moft  material  refpe6ts  with  that  of 
'Dr.  Reid.     See  his  Effays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  an4  * 
^e  conclufion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

A  very 
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The  doftrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univerfalsj 
differed  widely  from  thofe  both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle, 
and  feems  to.  have  approached  to  a  fpeculation  which 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  more  recent  origin, 
and  which  an  eminent  philofopher  of  the  prefent  age 
has  ranked  among  the  difcoveries  which  do  the  greatest 
honour  to  modem  genius  *. 

Whether  this  .dodrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  (whofe  opinions  I 
fliall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain,)  or  whether  it 
did  not  refemble  more,  a  doftrine  maintained  by  ano- 
ther fed  of  fchoolmen  called  Conceptualifts,  I  fhall 
not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this  queftion  is 
interefting  only  to  men  of  erudition ;  for  the  know- 
ledge we  poffefs  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philofophy, 
is  too  imperfed  to  aflift  us  in  the  farther  profecution 
of  the  argument,  or  even  to  diminifh  the  merit  of  thofe 


A  very  different  account  «f  Ariilotle's  dodnne>  in  tKofe  par«- 
ticulars  in  which  it  i«  commonly  fuppofed  to  differ  from  that  of 
Plato,  18  given  by  two  modem  writers  of  great  learning,  whofe 
opinions  are  jufUy  entitled  to  much  refpefl,  from  their  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  Ariflotle's  latttr  Commentators  of  the  Alexan- 
drian SchooL — See  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.,  and 
Harris's  Hermes. 

It  is  of  no  coofequence,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I  have 
at  prefent  in  view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  contro- 
verted point  of  philofophical  hiftory.  In  fo  far  as  the  ideal  theory 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  our  general  fpecu« 
lations  are  carried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  dodnnes 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  were  eflentially  the  fame  ;  and  accordingly, 
what  I  have  faid  on  that  fubje6l,  coincides  entirely  with  a  paflage 
which  the  reader  will  find  in  **  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Lan* 
guagc,"  vol.  i.  p.  38.  2d  edit. 

♦  Treatifc  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  fed.  7. 
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philofophers  who  have,  in  modem  times,  been  led  to 

(hnilar  conclufions  *• 

As  it  is  not  my  objed,  in  this  work,  to  enter  into 
hiltorical  details,  any  farther  than  is  necei^ary  for  il« 
luftrating  the  fubjeds  of  which  I  treat,  I  fliail  pais 
over  the  various  attempts  which  were  made  by  the 
£cle£Uc  philofophers,  (a  fed  which  arofe  at  Alexandria 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to  reconcile 
the  do£bines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  concerning  ideas* 
The  endlefs  difficulties,  it  would  appear,  to  which  their 
fpeculations  led,  induced,  at  laft,  the  more  cautious 
and  modeft  inquirers  to  banifii  them  entirely  from  Dia-> 
lefties,  and  to  content  themfelves  with  ftudying  the 
arrangements  or  claiEfications  of  univerfals,  which  the 
antient  pbiloTophers  had  made,  without  engaging  ii\ 
any  metaphyfical  difquifitions  concerning  their  nature^ 
Porphyry,  in  particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he 
had  fpeculated  much  on  this  fubjeft ;  yet,  in  his  In-. 
trodu£tion  to  Ariftotle's  Categories,  waves  the  confi- 
deration  of  it  as  obfcure  and  intricate.  On  fuch 
quefUons  as  thefe }  ^^  Whether  genera  and  fpecies  exift 

in  nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of  the  Human 

Mind  ^  and  (on  the  fuppofition  that  they  e^ft  in 
♦*  nature)  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objeds  of 
**  fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  V  be  deglintes  giving 
any  determination. 

This  paifage  in  Porphyry's  Introdudion  is  an^  ob- 
jed  of  curiofity ;  as,  by  a  finguUr  concurrence  of  dr-i 
cumftances,  ft  ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
controverfy  from  which  it  was  the  author's  intention 
to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers,     Amidfl  the 

*  Sec  Note  [G], 
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diforders  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians^ 
the  knowledge  of"  the  Greek  tongue  was  almoft  en- 
tirely loft ;  and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers  were  con- 
fined to  Latin  verfions  of  Ariftotle's  Dialeftics,  and  of 
Porphyry's  Introdu£tion  concerning  the  Categories. 
With  men  who  had  a  relifli  for  fuch  difquifitions,  it 
is  probable  that  the  paffage  already  quoted  from  Por- 
phyry, would  have  a  tendency  rather  to  excite  than  to 
damp  curiofi^ ;  and  accordingly,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  controverfy  to  which  it  relates  con- 
tinued, during  the  dark  ages,  to   form  a  favourite 
fubjeft  of  difcuffion.     The  opinion  which  was  preva- 
lent was,  (to  ufe  the  fcholaftic  language  of  the  times,) 
that  imiverfals  do  not  exift  before  things,  nor  after 
things,  but  in  things ;  that  is,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
attetnpt  a  commentary  upon  expreflions  to  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  annex  very  precife  notions,) 
univerfal  ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  exift- 
ence  feparable  from  individual  objefts ;  and,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  have  exifted  prior  to  them  in  the 
prder  of  time ;  nor  yet,  (according  to  the  dodrine  of 
the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
formed  in  confequence  of  an  examination  and  com- 
parifon  of  particulars ;  but  thefe  ideas  or  forms  are 
from  eternity  united  infepstrably  with  that  matter  of 
which  things  confift ;  or,  as  the  Ariftotelians  fome- 
times  exprefs  thepifelves,  the  forms  of  things  are  from 
eternity  inunerfed    in  matter.— The  reader  will,  I 
hope,  forgive  me  for  entering  into  thefe  details,  not 
pnly  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  obfer- 
yations  which  are  to  follow ;  but  as  they  relate  to  a 
controverfy  which,  for  many  ages,  employed  all  the 

ingenuity 
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*  ingenuity  and  learning  in  Europe ;  and  which,  there* 
fore,  however  frivolous  in  itfelf,  deferves  the  attention 
of  philofophers,  as  one  of  the  moft  curious  events 
which  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Human  Mind.^ 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion 
concerning  the  nature  of  univerials,  till  the  eleventh 
century  ;  when  a  new  do&ine,  or  (as  fome  authors 
think)  a  dodrine  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  Zeno, 
was  propofed  by  Rofcelinus  * ;  and  foon  after  very 
widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abilities  and 
eloquence  of  one  of  his  fdbolars,  the  celebrated  Peter 
ilbelard.  According  to  thefe  philofophers,  there  are 
no  exiftences  in  nature  correfponding  to  general  terms; 
and  the  objefb  of  our  attention  in  aU  our  general  fpe- 
culations  are  not  ideas,  but  words. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  do&'ine,  the  fchoot- 
men  gradually  formed  themfelves  into  two  feds :  one 
of  which  attached  itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelinus 
and  Abelard ;  while  the  other  adhered  to  the  prin« 
cipks  of  Ariftotle,  Of  thefe  fefts,  the  former  are 
known  in  literary  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  Nomi* 
nalifts ;  the  latter  by  that  of  the  Reallfts. 

As  it  is  with  the  doftrine  of  the  Nominalifts  that 
my  own  opinion  on  this  fybjeft  coincides  ;  and  as  I 
propofe  to  deduce  from  it  fome  confequences,  which 
appear  to  me  important,  I  ihall  endeavour  to  ftate  it 
as  clearly  and  precifely  as  I  am  able,  purfuing,  how-^ 
ever,  rather  the  train  of  my  own  thoughts,  than 
guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  particular  author. 

I  formerly  explained  in  what  manner  the  words, 
^Iu<;h^  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper  names, 

•  S.ee  Note  [H], 
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)t>ecame  gradually  appellatives ;  in  confequence  of 
vrhich  extenfion  of  their  fignificadon,  diey  would  ex- 
preils,  when  applied  to  individuals,  thofe  qualities  only 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus.  Now,  it  i$ 
evident,  that,  with  ^efped  to  individuals  of  the  fame 
genus,  there  are  two  clafles  of  truths  ;  the  one,  par- 
ticular truths  relating  to  each  individual  apart,  and 
deduced  from  a  CQufid^ration  of  its  peculiar  and 
diilinguifhing  properties ;  the  other,  general  truths, 
deduced  from  a  confideration  of  their  common  qua- 
lities ;  and  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such 
truths  may  be  conveniently  expreffed,  by  means  of 
general  terms ;  fo  as  to  form  propofitions,  compre- 
hending under  them  as  many  particular  truths,  as 
there  are  individuals  comprehended  under  the  general 
ferms.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  fuch  general  truths  may  be  obtained  j  either 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  one  individual,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  our  reafoning  may  involve  no  circum- 
ftances  but  thofe  which  4re.  common  to  the  whole 
jgenus  J  or,  (laying  afide  entirely  the  confideration  of 
things,)  by .  means  of  the  general  terms  with  which 
language  fupplies  us.  In  either  of  thefe ,  cafes,  our 
inveftigations  muft  neceifarily  lead  us  to  general  con- 
clufions.  In  the  firit  cafe ;  our  attention  being  li- 
mited to  thofe  circumftances,  in  which  the  fubje£k  of 
pur  reafoning  refembles  all  other  individuals  of  the 
fanie  genus,  whatever  we  demonftrate  with  refpefl:  to 
this  fubjeft  muft  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the 
fame  attributes  belong.  In  the  fecond  cafe ;  the  fub- 
\cQt  of  our  reafoning  being  expreffed  by  a  generic 
Vord,  which  applies  nn  common  (o  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals. 
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^viduals,  the  <!oacIufion  we  form  muft  be  as  exten- 
fire  in  ks  application,  as  the  name  of  the  fubje^  is 
in  its  meaning.  The  former  procefs  is  analogous  to 
the  praftice  of  geometers,  who,  in  their  moft  general 
reafonings,  dired  the  attention  to  a  particular  dia- 
gram :  the  latter,  to  that  of  algebraifts,  who  carry  on 
their  inreftigations  by  means  of  fymbols  ••  In  cafes 
of  thb  laft  fort,  it  may  frequently  happen,  from  the 
affociation  of  ideas,  that  a  general  word  may  re^al 
feme  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable;  but 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  neceflary  to  the  accuracy  of 
€ur  reafoning,  that,  excepting  in  fome  cafes,  iij  which 
it  may  be  lifeftil  to  check  us  in  the  abufe  of  general 
terms,  it  always  has  a  tendency,  more  or  lefs,  to 
mifiead  us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a  judge 
muft  neceffarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  (land 
to  each  other,  and  when  their  names  are  fupplied  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by  the  fiftitious  names  of 
Titius,  Caius,  and  Sempronius ;  fo,  in  every  procefs 
of  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  moft  likely 
to  be  logically  juft,  wheii  the  attention  is  confined 

•  Thcfc  two  if\ethods  of  obtaining  general  troths  proceed  on 
the  fame  principles ;  and  are,  in  fad,  much  lefs  different  from 
each  other,  than  they  appear  to  be  at  firft  view.  When  we  carry 
on  a  procefs  of  general  reaipiiing,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  a 
particular  individual  of  a  genus,  this  individual  is  to  be  confidered 
merely  as  a  fign  or  reprefentative  ;  and  differs  from  any  other  iigu 
only  in  this,  that  it  bears  a  certain  refemblance  to  the  things  it  de- 
notes.— ^The  ftraight  lines  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Euclid  to  repTcfeiit  magnitudes  in  general,  differ  from  the  alge* 
braical  cxpreilions  of  thefe  magnitudes,  in  the  fame  refpe&s  io 
^rhich  piAttre-writing  differs  froip  arbitrary  cbara&crs. 

folely 
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foiel J  to  iigns ;  and  when  the  imagination  does  not 
prefent  to  it  thofe  individual  objeds  which  may  warp 
the  judgment  by  cafual  ajQTociations. 

To  thefe  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add^ 
that,  although  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  indi- 
viduals, it  is  poflible  to  carry  on  procefies  of  reafon* 
ing,  by  fixing  our  attention  on  the  obfeds  themfelves, 
without  the  ufe  of  language;  yet  it  is  alfo  in  our 
power  Co  accomplHh  the  fame  end,  by  fubftituting  £br 
thefe  objefts,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  figns«  The 
difference  between  the  employment  of  language  in 
fuch  cafes,  and  in  our  fpeculations  concerning  cbifle^ 
or  genera,  is  ;  that  in  the  former  cafe  the  ufe  of  word^ 
is,  in  a  great  meafure;  optional ;  whereas,  in  the  latter^ 
it  is  effentially  neceffary.  This  obfervation  deferves 
our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  it 
has  contributed  to  miilead  fome  of  the  Reaiifts  j  by 
giving  rife  to  an  idea,  that  die  ufe  of  language,  in 
thinking  about  imiverfals,  however  convenient,  is  not 
more  neceffary  than  in  thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
in  carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which 
the  an^nt  philofophers  confidered  as  the  effence  of 
an  individual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  particufer 
quality  or  qualities  in  which  it  refembles  other  indi- 
viduals of  the  fame  clafs ;  and  in  confequence  of 
which,  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  ft  is  the  pof- ' 
feili'on  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to 
the  generic  appellation ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  ' 
be  faid  to  be  effentjal  to  its  claffification  with  that  par-, 
ticular  genus ;  but  as  all  clafliiications  are  to  a  certain 
degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not  neceffarlly  follow,  that 

It 
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it  is  more  eflendal  to  its  exiftence  as  an  individtial^ 
than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  accufiomed 
to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other  words,  (if  I  may  bor^ 
row  the  language  of  modern  philofophy,)  this  quality 
forms  its  nominal,  but  not  its  real  eflenee.    ' 

Thefe  obfervadons  will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  be  fuflScient 
for  the  fatisfadion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  at  alt 
converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries*  For  the  fak^ 
of  others,  to  whom  this  difquidtion  may  be  new,  I 
have  added  the  following  illuflrations< 

I  ihall  have  occafion  to  examine,  in  anoth^  part 
cf  my  work,  how  far  it  is  trde,  (as  is  commonly  be* 
lieved,)  that  every  procefe  of  reafoning  may  be  re- 
folved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms  ;  and  to  point  out 
fome  limitations,  with  which,  I  apprehend,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  this  opinion  fhpuld  be  received^  As  it 
would  lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent 
fubjeft,  to  anticipate  any  part  of  the  dodrine  which  I 
am  then  to  propofe,  I  fhall,  in  the  following  remarks^ 
proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  fyllogiftic  theory 
is  well-founded ;  a  fuppofition  which,  although  not 
ftri&ly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fufficiently  accurate  for 
the  ufe  which  I  am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take  then,  any 
ftep  of  one  of  Euclid's  demonflrations  ;  for  example^ 
the  firfl  flep  of  his  firfl  propofition,  and  flate  it  in  the 
form  of  a  fyllogifm. — ^^  All  flraight  lines,  drawn  from 
*^  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal 
**  to  dne  another."  "  But  AB,  and  CI),  are  flraight 
*^  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  cir- 
•*  cumference.  Therefore,  A  B  is  equal  to  C  D.*' — • 
It  is  perfeftly  manifefl,  that,  in  ordqr  to  feel  the  force 
cf  this  conclufion,  it  is  by  no  means  necefTary,  that  I 
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ihoutd  amtez.  asiy  particular  notions  to  the  Idters  AB, 
er  CD,  or  that  I  fhould  comprehend  what  ig  meaoit 
by  equality y  or  by  a  circle^  its  centre^  and  its  circnm^ 
ference^     £very  perfoa  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  the 
truth    of  the    conciufion  is    neceflarily  implied  im 
that  of  the  two  premifes  ;   whatever  the  particular 
things  may  be  to  which  thefe  premifes  may  relate. 
In  the  following  fyUogifm,  too:-— ^'  All  men  raxsSi 
"  die ; — Peter  is  a  man  ;~therefore  Peter  muft  die  j'* 
—the  evidence  of  the  conciufion  does  not  in  the  l^aft 
depend  on  the  particular  notions  I  annex  to  the  words 
man  J  and  Feter ;  but  would  be  equally  complete,  ff 
we  were  to  fubftitute  inftead  of  them,  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  any  other  infignificant  charafters.— 
**  All  X^s  muft  die ;— Z  is  an  X  j— therefore  Z  mufl: 
*'  die^" — \%  a  fyllogifm  which  forces  the  aflent  n^' 
lefs  than  the  former.     It  is .  farther  obvious,  that  this 
fyllogifm  would  be  equally  cpncluftve,  if,  inftead  of 
the  word  die^  I  were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  tfaati 
the  language  cohtains ;  and  that,  in  order  to  percdve ' 
the  jufhiefs  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceffarjr' 
that  I  fhould  underfland  its  meaning. 

in  general,  it  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  that  all  the 
rules  of  logic,  with  refpeft  to  fyllogifms,  might  be  de- 
monfhrated,  without  having  recourfe  to  any  thing  but 
letters  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the  fame  manner,  (and  i 
may  add,  on  the  veiy  fame  principles,)  on  which  the 
algebraift  demonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe  letters^ 
the  various  rules  iox  tranfpofing  the  terms  of  an 
equation. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  aiSent 
we  give  to  the  conchifion  of  a  fyllogifm  does  not  re- 

fult 
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fuk  from  any  examination  of  the  notions  cxpreSed  by 
the  different  propofitions  of  which  it  is  compofed,  but 
is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  words  (land  to  each  othen  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference  is  only  a  particular 
inflance  of  the  general  axiom,  that  whatever  is  true 
univerfally  of  any  fign,  muft  aHb  be  true  of  every  in- 
dividual which  that  fign  can  be  employed  to  exprefs* 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning' 
may  be  refolved  into  a  feries  of  fyllogifms,  it  follows^ 
that  this  operation  of  the  mind  fumiihes  no  proof  of 
the  exiftencc  of  any  thing  correfponding  to  general 
.terms,  diftind  from  the  individuals  to  which  thefe 
terms  are  applicable.  > 

Thefe  remarks,  I  am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no  means, 
exhauft  the  fubje£l;  for  there  are  various  modes  of 
reafoning,  to  which  the  fyllogiftic  theory  does  not 
apply.  But,  in  all  of  them,  without  exception,  it  will 
be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  evidence  of  our 
conclufions  appears  immediately  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  words  in  which  the  premifes  are  exprefied ; 
without  any  reference  to  the  things  which  they  de. 
note. '  The  imperfed  account  which  is  given  of  de- 
dudive  evidence,  in  the  received  fyftems  of  logic, 
makes  it  impoflible  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  profecute 
the  fubje£t  any  farther. 

After  all  that  I  have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  language  as 
an  inftrument  of  reafoning,  I  can  eafily  forefee  a  va» 
riety  of  objeftions,  which  may  occur  to  the  doftrine  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifli.  But,  without 
entering  into  a  particular  examination  of  thefe  objec- 
tions, I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  moft,  if 

not 
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not  al),  of  them  taike  their  rife  from  confounding 
reafoning,  or  deduflion,  properly  fo  called,  with  cer- 
tain other  intelledual  proceffes,  which  it  is  neceffary 
for  us  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  That 
it  is  frequently  of  effential  importance  to  us,  in  our 
fpcculations,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  words, 
and  to  dire£l  it  to  the  things  they  denote,  I  am  very 
ready  to  acknowledge.  All  that  I  affert  iy,  that,  in 
fo  far  as  our  fpeculations  confift  of  that  procefs  of  the 
mind  which  is  properly  called  reafoning^  they  may 
be  cai^ied  on  by  words  alone }  or,  which  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  that  every  procefs  of  reafoning  is  per- 
feftly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation.  What 
I  mean  by  '^  the  other  intelleftual  proceffes  diftinft 
"  from  reafoning,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  us  fome- 
"  times  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,'*  willf 
I  hope,  appear  clearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  inveftigations,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  pradical  appfication  of  a  general  expreffion,  is  fre- 
quently limited  by  the  conditions  which  the  hypo- 
theirs  involves ;  atnd  that,  in  confequence  of  a  want 
of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  fome  mathematicians 
of  the  firft  eminence  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  moft 
paradoxical  and  abfurd  conclulions.  Without  this 
c»titious  exefcife  of  the  judgment,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  algebraical  language,  no  dexterity  in  the 
ufe  of  the  calculus  will  be  fufEcient  to  preferve  us 
from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  therefore,  there  is  ah 
application  of  the  intelleftual  powers  perfeftly  dif- 
tin^  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning ;  and  which  is 
abfolately  neceffary  for  conducting  us  to  the 
truth- 

N  In 
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In  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame 
paradoxical  concluiions,  as  in  algebra ;  becaufe  the 
diagrams  to  which  our  attention  is  direded,  ferve  as 
a  continual  check  on  our  reafoning  powers.  Thefe 
diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a  variety  of  rela- 
tions among  the  quantities  under  confideration^  which 
the  language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  exprefs  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  we  are  not  confcious  of  any 
effort  of  the  judgment  diftinft  from  a  procefs  of  rea- 
foning. As  every  geometrical  inveftigation,  however, 
may  be  exprefTed  algebraically,  it  is  manifeft,  that,  in 
geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  there  is  an  exerdfe  of 
the  intelledual  powers,  diilind  from  the  logical  pro- 
cefs ;  although^  in  the  former  fcience,  it  is  rendered 
fo  eafy,  by  the  ufe  of  diagrams,  as  to  efcape  our  at- 
tention. 

The  fame  fource  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  which 
cxiils  in  algebi'a,  is  to  be  found,  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  in  the  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Ab- 
ftracting  entirely  from  the  ambiguity  of  language; 
and  fuppofmg  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be  logically  ac- 
curate, it  would  ftill  be  necelTary  for  us,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  afide  the  uie  of 
words,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  examples, 
.or  illuftrations,  in  order  to  correct  and  to  limit  our 
general  conclufions. — ^To  a  want  of  attention  to  this 
circumftance,  a  number  of  the  fpeculative  abfimlities 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I  am  perfuaded, 
be  eafily  traced. 

Befides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  which  is  in 
fome  degtee  common  to  all  the  fciences,  there  is  a 
great  variety'of  others,  from  which  mathematics  «rc 

;  entirely 
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entirely  exempted ;  and  which  perpetually  tend  to  lead 
us  aftray  in  our  philofophical  inquiries.  Of  thefe,  the 
moft  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in  the  fignification 
of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  difficult  to  avoid  em- 
ploying the  fame  expreffions  in  different  fenfes,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  procefs  of  reafoning.  This  fourcc 
of  miflake,  indeed,  is  apt,  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
to  affed  our  conclufions  in  metaphyfics,  morals,  and 
politics,  than  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ;  but,  if  we  except  mathematics,  there  is  no 
fcience  whatever,  in  which  it  has  not  a  very  fenfible 
influence.  In  algebra,  we  may  proceed  with  perfeft 
fafety  through  the  longed  inveftigarions,  without  car- 
rying our  attention  beyond  the  figns,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  laft  refult.  But  in  the  other  fciences,  excepting 
in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  have  fixed  the  meaning  of 
all  our  terms  by  accurate  definitions,  and  have  ren- 
dered the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  perfeftly  familiar  to  us 
by  very  long  habit,  it"  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  this  manner  without  danger  of  error.  In 
many  cafes,  it  is  neceffary  for  us  to  keep  up,  during 
the  whole  of  our  inveftigations,  a  fcrupulous  and  con- 
ftant  attention  to  the  fignificadon  of  our  expreffions ; 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
is  a  much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the 
logical  procefs.  But  ftill  this  fumiflies  no  exception 
to  die  general  dodrine  already  delivered  ;  for  the  at- 
tention  we  find  it  neceffary  to  give  to  the  import  of 
our  words,  arifes  only  from  the  accidental  circum- 
ftance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  effential  con- 
nexion with  that  procefs  of  the  mind,  which  is  pro-r 
perly  called  reafoning  ;  and  which  coafifts  in  the  in- 
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ference  of  a  conclulion  from  premifes.  In  all  the 
fciences,  this  procefs  of  the  mind  is  perfedly  analogous 
to  an  algebraical  operation ;  or,  in  other  words,  (when 
the  meaning  of  our  exprefTions  is  once  fixed  by  defi- 
nitions,) it  may  be  carried  on  intirely  by  the  ufe  of 
figns,  without  attending,  during  the  time  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  to  the  things  fignified. 

The  conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations 
lead,  appears  to  me  to  be  decifive  of  the  queftion, 
with  refpeft  to  the  objefts  of  our  thoughts  when  we 
employ  general  terms ;  for  if  it  be  granted,  that 
wor(Js,  even  when  employed  without  any  reference  to 
their  particular  fignification,  form  an  inftrument  of 
thought  fufficicnt  for  all  the  purpofes  of  reafoning ; 
the  only  Ihadow  of  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  com- 
mon doftrine  on  the  fubjeft,  (I  mean  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  impoffibility  of  explaining  this  procefs 
of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothefis,)  falls  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  lefs,  furely,  than  a  convidion  of 
this  impoffibility,  could  have  fo  long  reconciled  phiio* 
fophers  to  an  hypothefis  unfupported  by  any  direft 
evidence ;  and  acknowledged  even  by  its  warmeft 
defenders,  to  involve  much  difficulty  and  myf- 
tery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  in  this  part 
of  my  work,  into  a  particular  confideration  of  the 
practical  confequences  which  follow  from  the  fore- 
going doftrine.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking 
the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the  one  hand,  a  ta-^ 
lent  for  ready  and  various  illuftration ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  habit  of  teafoning  by  means  of  general  termSw 
The  former  talent  is  necefTary,  not  only  for  cwre^ng 

and 
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and  limiting  Our  general  conclufionS)  but  for  enabling 
us  to  apply  our  knowledge,  when  occasion  requires, 
to  its  jeal  practical  ufe.  The  latter  ferves  the  double 
purpofe,  of  preventiilg  our  attention  from  being  dif- 
tra£ted  during  the  courfe  of  our  reafonings,  by  ideas 
which  are  foreign  to  the  point  in  queftion ;  and  of 
diverting  the  attention  from  thofe  conceptions  of  par* 
titular  objeds  and  particular  events  which  might  dif. 
turb  the  judgment,  by  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which 
are  apt  to  be  affociated  with  them,  in  confequence  of 
our  own  cafual  experience. 

This  laft  obfervation  points  out  to  us,  alfo,  one 
principal  foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his 
obje£t  is  not  fo  much  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy  the  un- 
derftandlngs  of  his  hearers,  as  to  iTorce  their  imme- 
diate affent ;  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  him  to  clothe 
his  reafonings  in  that  fpecific  and  figuradve  language, 
which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  affocia- 
tions  favourable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert  their 
attention  from  a  logical  examination  of  his  argument. 
A  procefs  of  reafoning  fo  exptelTed,  affords  at  once  an 
exercife.to  the  judgment,  to  the  imagination,  and  to 
the  pafiions  ;  and  is  apt,  even  when  loofe  and  in- 
confequendal,  to  impofe  on  the  beft  underftand^- 
bgs. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made,  that  the  perfection  of  philofophical  Ian* 
guage,  confidered  either  as  an  inftrument  of  thought, 
or  as  a  medium  of  communicatidn  with  others,  con« 
fiils  in  the  ufe  of  expreffions,  which  from  their  gene* 
rality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  powers  of  con- 
ception and  imagination ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  con* 
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fifts  in  its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  in  its 
nature,  to  the  language  of  algebra.  And  hence  the 
effects  which  long  habits  of  philofophical  fpeculation 
have,  in  weakening,  by  difufe,  thofe  faculties  of  the 
mind,  which  are  neceffary  for  the  exertions  of  the 
poet  and  the  orator ;  and^of  gradually  forming  a  ftyle 
of  compofition,  which  they  who  read  merely  for 
amufement,  are  apt  to  cenfure  for  a  want  of  vivacity 
and  of  ornament* 


SECTION   III. 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fome  modern  Philofophers  on  the 

Suhjeif  of  the  foregoing  SeSlion. 


A' 


FTER  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whofe  abi« 
lities  and  eloquence  the  fe£t  of  Nominalifls  had 
enjoyed,  for  a  few  years,  a  very  fplendid  triumph,  the 
fyftem  of  the  Realifts  began  to  revive ;  and  it  was 
foon  fo  completely  re-eftabliflied  in  the  fchools,  as  to 
prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  till  the  fourteenth 
century.  What  the  circumflances  were,  whith  led 
philofophers  to  abandon  a  doftrine,  which  feems  fo 
ftrongly  to  recommend  itfelf  by  its  fimplicity,  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opi- 
nions, which  had  fubjefted  both  Abelard  and  Rofce- 
linus  to  the  cenfure  of  the  church,  might  create  a  pre- 
judice alfo  againft  their  philofophical  principles ;  and 
probably  too,  the  manner  in  which  thefe  principles 
were  dated  and  defended,  was  not  the  clearoft,  nor  the 

moft 
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mod  iatis£a£lory  *•  The  principal  caufe,  however,  I 
am  difpofed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the  fed  of 
Nominalifts,  was  their  want  of  feme  palpable  exam- 
ple, by  means  of  which  they  might  illuftrate  their  doc- 
trine. It  is  by  the  ufe  which  algebraifts  make  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  carrying  on  their  operations, 
that  Leibnitz  and  Berkeley  have  been  moft  fuccefsful 
in  explaining  the  ufe  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of 
thought ;  and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  algebrai* 
cal  art  was  entirely  unknown,  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard 
muft  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  conveying 
their  leading  idea  by  general  circumlocutions;  and 
muft  have  found  confiderable  difficulty  in  flating 
it  in  a  manner  fatisfadory  to  themfelves :  a  confidenu 
tion,  by  the  way,  which,  if  it  accounts  for  the  flow 
progrefs  which  this  dodrine  made  in  the  world,  places 
in  the  more  finking  light,  the  genius  of  thofe  men 
whole  fagadty  led  them,  under  fo  great  difadvantages, 
to  approach  to  a  conclufion  fo  juft  and  philofophical  in 
itfelf,  and  fo  oppofite  to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  their 
age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  fed  feems  to  have 
been  almofl  completely  exdnd ;  their  dodrine  being 
equally  reprobated  by  the  two  great  parties  which 
then  divided  the  fchools,  the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus 
and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe,  although  they  dif- 
fered in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature  of  imi- 
verfals,  and  oppofed  each  other's  opinions  with  much 
afperity,  yet  united  in  rejeding  the  dodrine  of  the 

^  The  great  argument  wluck  the  NominaliRs  employed  againft 
the  exiftence  of  univerfaU  was :  *'  £ntia  non  funt  multipHcanda 
•*  praetcr  ncceffitatcm*'* 
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Nomlnalifts,  Bot  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  leading  to  the 
moft  dasgerous  confequences.  At  laft*  William 
Occam,  a  native  of  Jlngland,  and  a  fcholar  of  Duns 
Scotus,  revived  the  antient  controverfy:  and  with 
equal  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the  long-abandoned 
philofophy  of  Rofcelinus.  From  this  time  the  difputc 
"was  carried  on  vdth  great  warmth,  in  the  univerfitics 
of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  England  ;  more  par* 
ticularly  in  the  two  former  countries,  where  the  fo- 
vereigns  were  led,  by  fome  political  views,  to  int^rcft 
themfelves  deeply  in  the  conteft  5  and  even  to  employ 
the  civil  power  in  fupporting  their  favourite  opinions, 
The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in .  return  for  the  af* 
fiftance  which,  in  his  difputes  with  the  Pope  *,  Occam 
bad  given  to  him  by  his  writings,  fided  with  the 
Nominalifts.  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  attached  himfelf  to  the  Realifls,  and  made 
their  antagonifts  the  obje£ts  of  a  cruel  perfecution  f, 

The  Proteftant  Reformation,  at  length,  involved 
men  of  learning  in  difcuflions  of  a  more  intcrefting 
nature  ;  but  even  the  zeal  of  theological  controverfy 
could  hardly  exceed  that  with  which  the  Nominalifts 
and  H^alifts  had  for  fome  time  before  maintained  their 
refpedtive  dodrines.^  **  Clamores  primum  ad  ravim," 
(^fays  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been  an  eye-witneft 
of  thefe  literary  difputes,)  "  hinc  improbitas,  faunae, 
minae,  conyitia,  dum  luftantur,  et  uterque  alterum 
tentat  profternere:   confumtis  verbis    venitur  ad 


<6 


♦  Occam,  wc  arc  told,  was  accuftomed  to  fay  to  the  Emperor; 
**  Ttt  me  dc&ndas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  calamo«"  BrvckeRi 
vol.  iii.  p.  848. 

"f  Mosheim's  Ecclefiaftical  Hidoiy. 
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<^  pugnoSy  ad  veram  luftam  ex  fi^  et  (imulata, 
'^^  Quin  etiam,  quae  contingunt  in  palselba,  illic  non 
^^  defunt,  colaphi,  alapse,  conlpudo,  calces,  morfus, 
**  etiam-  qua  jam  fupra  leges  palaflrac,  fiiftes,  ferrum, 
**  faudi  multi,  nonnUnquam  occifi  *.**  That  this  ac- 
count  is  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the  teftimony  of 
no  lefs  an  author  than  Erafmus,  who  mentions  it  as  a 
common  occurrence :  *^  Eos  ufque  ad  pallorem,  ufque 
**  ad  convitia,  ufque  ad  fputa,  nonnunquam  ct  ufque 
•*  ad  pugnos  mvicem  digladiari,  alios  ut  Nominales, 
^*  alios  ut  Reales,  loqui  f.'* 

The  difpute  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations  re^ 
late,  although  for  fome  time  after  the  Reformation, 
interrupted  by  theological  difquifitions,  has  been  fincc 
occafionally  rcviVed  by  diflferent  writers  ;  and,  Angular 
as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clufion  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed.  The  names, 
indeed,  of  Nominalifts  and  Realifts  exifl  no  longer  ; 
but  the  point  in  dilute  between  thefe  two  celebrated 
feSs,  coincides  precifely  with  a  queftion  which  haa 
been  agitated  in  our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  t& 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpeculadons  of  modem  phi. 
}ofophy« 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  docr 

*   LUDOVICUS  ViVES. 

f  The  Nominalifts  procured  the  death  of  John  Hufs,  who  was 
a  Realill ;  and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not 
jpretend  to  de»y  that  he  fell  a  vi6lim  to  the  refpntment  of  their  fcft. 
The  RealKb,  on  the  other  hand,  obtained,  in  the  year  1479,  the 
condemnation  of  John  de  Wefalia,  who  was  attached  to  tlie  party 
of  the  Nominalifts.  Thefe  contending  feels  carried  their  fury  fo 
{%r  as  to  chavgc  each  other  with  "  the  fin  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft," 

MosiiEiM's  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 
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trine  of  the  Nominalifts, .  fince  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  moil  diftinguiihed  are^  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.  The  firft  has,  in  various  parts  of  his  works, 
reprobated  the  hypothefis  of  the  Realifts ;  and  haff 
ftated  the  opinions  of  their  antagonifts  with  that  acute- 
fiefs,  fimplicity,  and  precifion,  which  diftinguifli  all 
bis  writings  *•  The  fecond,  confidering  (and,  in  nxy 
opinion,  juflly)  the  dodrines  of  the  antients  concern* 
ing  univerfals,  in  fupport  of  which  fo  much  ingenuity 
had  been  employed  by  the  Realids,  as  the  great  fource 
of  myftery  and  error  in  the  abftrad  fciences,  was  at 
pains  to  overthrow  it  completely,  by  fome  very 
ingenious    and   original   fpeculations    of   his   own. 

*  **  The  oniverfality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath  been  the 
^  caufe  that  men  think  the  things  themfelves  are  univerfal ;  an4  fo 
**  ferioufly  contend,  that  befides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  reft 
"  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or  (hall  be,  in  the  world,  there  is 
••  yet  fomcthing  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  viz.  Man  in  general ;  de- 
ceiving themfelves,  by  taking  the  univerfal,  or  general  appeUa* 
tion,  for  the  thing  it  fignifieth :  For  if  one  (hould  defire  tjie 
**  painter  to  make  him  the  pi^lure  of  a  man,  which  is  as  much  as 
•*  to  fay,  of  a  man  in  general ;  he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the 
**  painter  (hould  chufe  what  man  he  pleafeth  to  draw,  which  mufl 
•^  needs  be  fome  of  them  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be;  none 
•*  cf  which  are  univerfal.  But  when  he  would  have  him  to  draw 
•*  the  pifture  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  perfon,  he  limiteth  the 
•*  painter  to  that  one  perfon  he  chufeth.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
•*  that  there  is  nothing  univerfal  but  names ;  which  arc  therefore 
«*  called  indefinite,  becaufe  we  limit  them  not  ourfelves,  but  lea\e 
••  them  to  be  applied  by  the  hearer :  whereas  a  fingular  name  it 
^  limited  and  reftraincd  to  one  of  the  nuiny  things  it  figniiieth  |  at 
**  when  we  fay,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or  giving  him  his  proper 
i«  naxa^or  by  fome  fuch  other  way." 

HoBiEs's  Tripos,  ^ap.  v.  §  6. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Hume's  *  view  of  the  fubjeft,  as  he  himfelf  ac- 
knowledges,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
.Beriteley  ;  whom,  by  the  way,  he  feems  to  have  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  an  opinion,  of  which  he  was 
only  an  expofitor  and  defender ;  and  which,  fincc  the 
days  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly 
known  in  all  the  univerfities  of  Europe  f. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  thefc 
IBirritei^,  in  defending  and  illuftrating  the  fyftem  of  the 
Nominalifts,  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  important  confequences  to  which  it 

.  *  '*  A  Teiy  material  queftion  has  been  ftarted  concerning  ab- 
*'  flrafi  or  general  ideas :  Whether  they  be  general  or  particular 
ilk  the  mind's  conception  of  them  ?  A  great  philofopher  has  dis- 
puted the  received  opinion  in  this  particular  5  and  has  afferted^ 
**  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones  annexed  to 
V  a  certain  term,  which  gives  them  a  more  exteniive  fignificatioat 
**  and  makes  them  recal*,  upon  occafion,  other  indrviduals,  whidi 
'*  are  fimilar  to  tbem«  As  I  look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the 
^  greatcft  and  moft  valuable  difcovcries  that  have  beeii  made  oC 
**  late  yean  in  the  republic  t>f  letters,  I  (hall  here  endeavour  to 
**  confirm  it  by  fome  arguments^  which,  I  hope,  will  put  it  beyond 
**  all  doubt  and  controverfy/' 

Treatilie  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  1.  feft.  7^ 

f  Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himfelf  a  partifan  of  this  fed,  in  a 
differtation  "  De  Stilo  Philofophico  Marii  Nizolii^"  This  Nizo- 
elius  publiflied  a  book  at  Parma,  In  the  year  15539  entitled^  **  De 
**  Vcris  Principiis  et  vera  Ratione  Philofophandi ;"  in  which  he 
oppofed  feveial  of  the  doflrines  of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his 
opinion  concerning  univerfals.  An  edition  of  this  work,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes,  was  publiihed  by  Leibnitz  at  Franckfort,  in  the 
year  1670.  The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  works,  by  Dut ens.  (Geneva,  1768.)  I  have  in- 
fcrted  a  fhort  extrad  from  the  former,  in  Note  (I)f  at  tl:c  end  of 
the  volume. 

leads* 
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leads.  The  Abbe  de  Condillac  vnsj  I  believe,  thi 
firft  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  Leibnitz)  who  perceived 
that,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  a  talent  for  feafoning  muft 
confifl,  in  a  great  meafure,  in  a  fkilful  ufe  of  language 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought.  The  mod  valuable  of 
his  remarks  on  this  fubjed  are  contained  in  a  treati£^ 
De  rjrt  de  Penferj  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  «  Cours  d'Etude." 

Dr.  Campbell,  too,  in  his  Hiilofophy  of  Rhetoric, 
has  founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume, 
a  very  curious  and  intereiling  fpeculation,  of  which  I 
iball  have  occaiion  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  doftrines  of  thcTe  wri- 
ters  afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  rea* 
foning,  is  fo  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my  ap« 
prehenfion,  fo  fatisfa£i:ory,  that,  I  own,  it  is  with  fome 
degree  of  furprife  I  have  read  the  attempts  which  have 
lately  been  made  to  revive  the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts* 
One  of  the  ableft  of  thefe  attempts  is  by  Dr.  Price  ; 
who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on  Mc»rals,  has  not 
only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fupport  of  fome  of  the 
old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  but  has  even  gone  fo 
far  as  to  follow  Plato's  example,  in  connefting  this 
fpeculation  about  univerfals,  with  the  fublime  queftions 
of  natural  theology.     The  obfervations  which  he  has 
offered  in  fupport  of  thefe  opinions,  I  have  repeatedly 
perufed  with  all  the  attention  in  my  power  j  but  with- 
out being  able  to  enter  into  his  views,  or  even  to 
comprehend  fully  his  meaning.     Indeed,  I  mull  ac«* 
knowledge,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  (light 
prefumption  againft  the  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds,  when  I  obferve,  that  an  author,  remarkable,  on: 

moft 
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moft  occcafions,  for  precifion  of  ideas,  and  for  per- 
fpicuity  of  ftyle,  never  fails  to  lofe  himfelf  in  obfcurity 
and  myftery,  when  he  enters  on  thefe  difquifidons. 

Dr-  Price's  reafonings  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  of 
univerfals,  are  the  more  curious ,  as  he  acquiefces  m 
fome  of  Dr.  Reid's  conclufions  with  refpeft  to  the 
ideal  theory  of  perception.  That  there  are  in  the 
xnind,  images  or  refemblances  of  things  external,  he 
grants  to  be  impoflible ;  but  ftill  he  feems  to  fuppoie, 
that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  fometbit^ 
immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  objeft 
of  its  attention.  "  When  abftrafl:  truth  is  contem- 
**  plated,  is  not"  (fays  he)  *'  the  very  objed  itfelf 
**  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  millions  of  intelleds 
contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  of  a  femi- 
circle  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame 
objeft  in  view  ?*  Is  this  objedt  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only 
an  image,  or  kind  of  fhadow  ?  Thefe  inquiries,"  he 
adds,  "  carry  our  thoughts  high  *.'* 

The 

•  The  whole  paifege  is  as  follows :  "  The  word  Idea  is  fome* 
^  times  ttfed  to  fignify  the  ixnmediate  objeCl  of  the  mind  in  thinks 
**  ingy  confidered  aa  fomething  in  the  mind,  which  reprcfenta  the 
**  real  obje&y  but  is  different  from  it.  This  fettfe  of  an  idea  u 
**  derived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external 
**  exiftence,  there  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  theminJl^ 
**  which  it  contemi^ates  diftind  from  the  obje^  itfelf,  that  being  a£ 
^*  a-diftante.  But  what  it.  thia?  It  is  bad  language  to  calUtaaion^ 
**  in  the  mind  of  the  objed^.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  there  is  indeed 
**  no  fuch  thing  i  But  would  not  this  be  the  lame  as  to  fay  that« 
^  when  the  mind  is  employed,  ia  viewing  and  examiniog  any  ob» 
^  jefty  which  is  either  not  prefent  to  it,  or  does  not.sxift»  itia 
*' employed  in.  viewing  and  examining  nothing*,  and  therefore  does 
*^  not  then  think  at  all  ?*«When  abftxa^l  truth  is  coattmpl^ted«  is 

♦*not 
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The  dHKcuky  'which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to 
this  ingenious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  inore  apparent  than 
real.  In  the  cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and 
Memory,  it  has  been  already  fully  fliewn,  that  we  have 
no  reafon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  in  the 
mind  diftinft  from  the  mind  itfelf ;  and  that,  even 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  fad  were  otherwife,  our 
intelled:ual  operations  would  be  juft  as  inexplicable  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then  fhould  we  fuppofe, 
that,  in  our  general  fpeculations,  there  muft  exift  in 
the  mind  fome  objeft  of  its  thoughts,  when  h:  appears 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of  any  fach 
objeft,  even  when  the  mind  is  employed  about  in- 
^  dividuals  ? 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  in 
fuch  cafes,  there  Ihould  be  no  objcft  of  thought  in  the 
mind,  there  muft  exift  fomething  or  other'to  which  its 
attention  is  direfted.  To  this  difficulty  I  have  no 
anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating  the  fa£b  which  1  have 
already  endeavoured  to  eftablifli ;  that  there  are  on^y 
tu'o  ways  in  which  we  can  poflibly  fpeculate  abqut 
claffes  of  objefts ;  tlie  one,  by  means  of  a  word  or 
generic  term ;  the  other,  by  means  of  one  particular 
individual  of  the  clafs  which  we  confider  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  reft  j  and  that  thefe  two  methods  of 
carrying  on  our  general  fpeculations,  are  at  bottom  fo 
much  the  fame,  as  to  authorife  us  to  lay  down  as  a 


«*  not  the  very  objcft  itfelf  prefent  to  the  mind  ?  When  miUions  of 
•*  intelledls  contemplate  the  equality  of  every  angle  in  a  fcmtcirclc 
«  to  a  right  angle,  have  they  not  a^  the  fame  obje6l  in  view  ?  Is 
"  this  obje6l  nothing  ?  Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  jcind  of  fhadow  ? 
M  — .Thefc  iaquiries  carry  our  thoughts  hijgh.'' 

principle. 
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prindple,  that,  vdthout  the  ufe  of  figns,  all  our 
thoughts  muft  have  related  to  individuals.  Whea  vrc 
reafon,  therefore,  concerning  clafles  or  genera,  the  ob- 
je&s  of  our  attention  are  merely  figns ;  or  if,  in  any  in- 
llance,  the  generic  word  ihould  recal  fome  individual, 
this  circumftance  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  an  accidental  alTociation,  which  has  rather  a 
tendency  to  difturb,  than  to  adifl  us  in  our  tea* 
foning. 

Whether  it  might  not  have  been  poffible  for  the 
Deity  to  have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been 
capable  of  reafoning  concerning  clafles  of  objeds, 
without  the  u£e  of  figns,  I  (hall  not  take  upon  me 
to  detennine.  But  this  we  may  venture  to  affirm  with 
confidence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a  being.  And,  in* 
deed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore  neceflarily 
follow,  that  there  exifts  any  thing  in  a  genus,  diftina 
from  the  individtials  of  which  it  is  compofed ;  for  we 
know  that  the  power  which  we  have  of  thinking  of 
particular  objefts  without  the  medium  of  figns,  does 
not  m  the  leafb  depend  on  their  exiflence  or  non-: 
exillence,  at  the  moment  v/e  think  of  them. 

It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  about 
poffibilities.  It  is  of  more  confequence  to  remark  the 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  actual  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  which,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  appear  to  me 
to  be  important  and  admirable :  inafmuch  as  it  fits 
mankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  intellectual 
acquifitions ;  by  impofing  on  them  the  neceflity  of 
^employing,  in  their  folitary  fpeculations,  the  fame  in^ 
ftrument  of  thought,  which  forms  the  eftabliflied 
medium  of  their  communications  with  each  other. 

In 
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In  the  very  flight  {ketch  which!  have  given  of  the 
controverfy  between  the  Nominalifts  and  the  ReaHfts 
about  the  exigence  of  univerfals,  I  have  taken  no  no* 
tice  of  an  intermediate  fed  called  Conceptualifts ; 
whofe  diitinguiihing  tenet  is  faid  to  have  becn^  that 
the  mind  has  a  power  of  forming  general  concept' 
dons  *p  From  the  indiftin^nefs  and  inaccuracy  of 
their  language  on  the  fubjeft,  it  is  not  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  afcertain  precifely  what  was  their  opi^on 
on  the  point  in  quellion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  in<> 
cliiied  to  think,  that  it  amounted  to  the  two  following 
propoHdons  :  firfl,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe 
the  exiftence  of  ?my  eflences,  or  univerfal  ideas,  cor- 
Vefponding  to  general  terms  ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  reafoning  concerning  genera^ 
or  clafles  of  individuals,  without  the  mediation  of  Ian* 
guage.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  hypotheiis 
which  it  is  poffible  to  form  on  ih&  fubje£k,  diftind 

*  *^  Nominales,  deferta  paulo  AbeWdi  hypotheii,  uniyerfalia  in 
'^  notionibus  atque  conceptibiis  mentis  ex  rebus  fingularibiis  ab-* 
••  flradlione  formatis  coniillere  ftatuebant,  unde  conceptuales  dicli 
"  funt/^    ■         Bruchcer,  vol.  iii.  p.  90&.  (Lipf.  1766.) 

*'  Nominalium  trcs  erant  familix.  Aliqui  \it  Roeelinus,  urtfvcr- 
^  falia  meras  tSt  voces  docueiiint.  Alii  iterum  ia  folo  iBtelle^ 
'^  pofuerunt,  atque  meros  animi  conceptus  efle  autumaninty  qiio< 
"  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a  nominalibus  diftingutrnt,  quan^ 
**  quam  alii  ctiam  confundant.  Alii  fuenint,  qui  univerfalia  quae- 
•*  fiverunt,  non  taiti  in  vocibus,  quam  in  fermonibu5  integris,  qucd 
«*  Job.  Sarifberieniis  adfcribit  Pet.  Abclardo ;-  quo  quid  intefiigat 
•«  ille,  mibi  non  fatis  liquet." MoR  hof.  Polybiftor.  Tom.  Sec- 
lib,  i.  cap.  xiii.  §  2. 

I  Eave  taken  no  notice  of  the  laft  clafs  of  Nominalifls  here 
inentioned ;  as  I  find  myfelf  unable  to  comprehend  their  doc* 
tifine.  ^ 

from 
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from  thoic  of  the  two  celebrated  fe&^  already  men- 
tioned.  In  denying  the  exiftence  of  ttniverfab,  we 
know  that  the  Conceptualifts  agreed  with  the  No* 
ininalifts.  In  what^  then^  can  we  fuppofe  that  they 
differed  from  theoi^  bu|  about  the  neceffity  of  language 
as  an  inflrument  of  thought,  in  carrying  on  our  ge- 
neral fpeculadons  7 

With  this  fed  of  Conceptualifts,  Pr.  R^  is  dif^ 
pofed  to  rank  Mr.  Locke ;  and  I  agree  with  him  £9 
&r  as  to  think,  that,  if  Locke  had  any  decided  opi^ 
nion  on  the  point  in  difpute,  it  did  inot  differ  mate* 
rially  from  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  cxprefs  in  the 
two  general  propofiuons  which  I  have  juft  now  dated. 
The  apparent  inconliftencies  which  occur  in  that  part 
of  his  EjQay  in  which  the  queftion  is  difcuffed,  hav^ 
led  fubfequent  autlfors  to  reprefent  his  fentimcnts  in 
different  lights ;  but  as  thefe  inconfiftencies  plainly 
fliew,  that  he  was  neith^  farisfied  with  the  fyftem  o| 
the  Realifts,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominalifte ;  they 
appear  to  me  to  demonftrate  that  he  leaned  to  the  in- 
termediate  hypothefis  already  mentioned,  notwith* 
Handing  the  inaccurate  and  paradoxical  mamier  in 
which  he  has  expreffed  it  ♦. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.Retd's  owft 
opmion  feems  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  nearly  with  that 
of  the  Conceptualifts ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  coincide  wkH 
the  twa  prc^fitions  which  I  have  already  fappofed  tq 
contain  a  fummary  of  their  doftrine?  The  abfurdity  of 
the  antient  opinion  concerning  tmiverfals,  as  main* 
tai^ed  both  by  Plato  and  ikxiftotle,  h«  |m  ei9ofe4 

•  See  N5»t*  [EJ. 
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ftaading  the  meaniflg  of  propofitions  inTolvmg  general 
terms.  But  the  obfervatkuu  he  has  made  (admitdng 
them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  in  the  leaft  afied  diuc 
queflion  about  the  neceffity  of  figns,  to  enable  ua  ta 
fpeculace  about  fuch  propofitions.  The  vague  ufe 
which  metaphyfical  writers  have  made  of  the  word 
c$ncefiionj  (of  which  I  had  occafion  to  take  notice  ia 
a  former  chapter,)  has  contributed  in  part  to  embarrafi 
this  fubjefb.  That  we  cannot  concdve  univerfals  in  2 
way  at  all  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  conceive  an 
abfent  objed  of  fenfe,  is  granted  on  both  fides.  Why 
then  Ihould  we  employ  the  fame  word  conception^  to 
expreft  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are  effen- 
tially  different  ?  When  we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  un- 
derilanding  a  general  propofition,  we  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  we  have  a  convl£Hon,  (founded  oii 
our  previous  ufe  of  the  words  in  which  it  is  exprefledj 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  at  pleafure,  to  fubftitute, 
inflead  of  the  general  terms,  fome  one  of  the  indivi- 
duals comprehended  under  them.  When  we  hear  a 
propofition  announced,  of  which  the  teiHis  are  not 
familiar  to  us ;  we  naturally  defire  to  have  it  exempH« 
fiedy  or  iiluftrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular  in* 
ftance  \  and  when  we  are  once  fatisfied  by  fuch  an 
application,  that  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
portion at  all  times  in  our  power,  we  make  no  fcraple 
to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underftand  its  meaning; 
aldiough  we  fliould  not  extend  our  views  beyond  the 
words  in  which  it  is  announced,  or  even  although  no 
particular  exemplification  of  it  (hould  occur  to  us  at 
the  moment.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  the  terms  of 
any  general  propofition  can  poffibly  be  underftood: 

and 
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and  therefore  Dr.  Reid's  argument  does  not,  in 
the  leaft,  invalidate  the  dodhine  of  the  Nominalifts» 
that,  without  the  ufe  of  language,  (under  which  term 
I  comprehend  every  fpedes  of  figns,)  we  fliould 
never  have  been  able  to  extend  our  Ipecukttions  be- 
yond individuals. 

That^  in  many  cafes,  we  may  ia&iy  em|;doy  in  our 
reafonlngiB,  general  terms,  the  meaning  c£  which  we 
are  not  even  able  to  interpret  in  diis  way,  and  confe- 
quently,  which  are  to  us  wholly  infignificaat,  I  had 
occafion  already  to  demonftrate,  in  a  ibrmer  part  of 


SECTION    IV. 

Ufe  of  Laifguage  as  an  Li/hrumtrttrf  Thought  ^ani  the  Errcn 
in  Reifmkig  to  which  it  occafionaUy  fives  rife. 

TN  the  {aft  Se£Hon,  I  mentioned  Dr.  Campbell^  as  an ' 
^  ingenious  defender  of  the  fyftem  of  the  NmnTr 
nafifts ;  and  I  alluded  to  a  particular  applicati<m  which 
he  has  made  of  their  do£hine.  The  restfonings  which 
I  had  then  in  view,  are  to  be  found  in  the  fev^ith 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philofophy  of  Rhe- 
torick ;  in  which  chapter  lie  propofes  to  exphdn  how 
it  happens,  ^^  that  nonfenfe  fo  often  efcapes  being 
^  detefted,  both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader.** 
The  tide  is  fomewhat  ludicrous  in  a  grave  philo- 
fophical  woik  \  but  the  difqinfition  to  which  it  k 
prcfewd,  contains  mouiy  acute  and  profound  remarks 

O  3  on 
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on  the  nature  and  power  of  iigns,  both  as  a  me- 
dium of  communication,  and  as  an  inilrument  of 
thought. 

Dr.  Campbell's  fpeculations  with  refped:  to  Ian. 

guage  as  an  inilrument  of  thought,  feem  to  have  been 

fuggefted  by  the  following  paffage  in  Mr.  Hume's 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature.     **  I  believe, .  every  one 

'  ^ho  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  reafon- 

*  ing,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  dif- 
^  tind  and  complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  ufe 

*  of ;   and  that  in  talking  of  Government,  Church, 

*  Negotiation,  Conqueft,  we  feldom  fpread  out  in  our 
^  minds  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  which  thefe  complex 
'  ones  are  compofed.  It  is,  however,  obfervable,  that 
'  notwithftanding  this  imperfedion,  we  may  avoid 
**  talking  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fubjeds ;  and  may  per- 
^  ceive  any  repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as 
'  if  we  had  a  full  comprehenfion  of  them.     TTius  if, 

*  iiiftead  of  faying,  that,  in  war,  the  weaker  have 

*  always  recourfe  to  negotiation,  we  fhould  fay,  that 
*•  they  have  always  recourfe  to  conqueft ;  the  cuftom 

*  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain  re- 
^  lations  to  ideas,  ftill  follows  the  words,  and  makes 
'  us  immediately  perceive  the  abfurdity  of  that  pro- 
'  pofition/' 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on 
this  paflage,  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what 
manner  our  habits  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  gradually 
eftablifh  in  the  mind  fuch  relations  among  the  words 
^  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on  procefTes  of  rea- 
foning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in  every 
inftance  to  their  particular  fignification«    With  moft 

7  .  ^f 
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of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjeft  I  perfedly  agree  j  but 
the  illuftratiom  he  givts  of  them,  are  of  too  great 
extent  to  be  introduced  here ;  and  I  would  not  wilh 
to  run  the  rilk  of  impairing  their  perfpicuity,  by  at- 
tempting to  abridge -them.  I  muft  Aerefore  refer 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifh  to  profecute  the  fpecu-. 
fetion,  to  his  very  ingenious  and  philofdphical 
ti^atife.  •       '     •  •  ■/    *      '  •-'     •        - 

-  "  In  confequence  ofthefe  dreumftanced/' •  (fays 
^  Dr.  CamlpbeHj)  ^'  k  happens  that,  in  matters  which* 
are  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafoiv 
by  means  of  words,  without  examining,  in  every 
irtftance,  their  fignification**  -Aknoft  att-ttie "poffiblo 
applications  of  the  terms  (in 'other  words,  all  the 
acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  betome  cuf- 
tomary  to  us. '  The  confequence  is,  that  an  unufual 
application '  of  any  term  is  inllantly  deteftdd ;  this 
"  deteftion  breeds  doubt,  and  this  doubt  occaiions  an 
^'  immediate  recourfe  to  ideas.  The  recourfe  of  the 
**  rtiind,  >vhen  in  ^ny  degree  puzzled  with  the  figns, 
<'..to  the  knowledge  \t  has  of  the  things .  fignified,  is 
"  natural,  and  on  fuch  fubjefts  perfeftly  eafy.  And 
^*  of  this  recourfe  the  difcovery  of  the  meaning,  or  of 
the  unmeaningnefs  of  wh^t  is  faid,  is  the  immediate 
effe£k.  But  in  matters  that  are  by  no  means  fami- 
^^  liar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and  in 
**  fuch  as  are  of  an  abftrufe  and  intricate  nature,  the 
**  cafe  is  widely  different.*'  The  inflances  in  which 
we  are  chiefly  liable  to  be  impofed  on  by  words 
without  meaning  are,  (according  to  Dr.  Campbell,) 
the  three  following : 
Firfl,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 

O  4  Secondly, 
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Secondlyt  Wha^  die  terms  mod  frequently  occur* 
ling,  dt:Dote  thjags  which  are  of  a  complicated  niitilfv^ 
and  to  which  the  mind  is  not  fufficiently  fjauniliarifed. 
Such  are  the  words,  Government,  Chwch,  State, 
ConftitulioB,  Polity,  Power,  Commerce,  Legiiktuze, 
J»rtfdi^oo,  Proportion,  Symmetry,  Elegance. 

Thkdiy,  When  th^  terms  employed  are  very  ab* 
ftrad,  and  confequently  of  very  extenfive  fignificap 
tson  ^.  fo^  9n  iUu|l]ration  of  thefe  remarks,  I  muft 
refer  (he  re^d^  to  t];ie  ingeoious  wt>rk  which  I  jult 
now  quoted^ 

To  tb4  pbfenrations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  I  IhaU 
take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable 
to  ths  mjftsJjbes  they  mention,  when  we  make  ufe  of  a 
language  which  is  not  perfedly  familiar  to  us.  No- 
bbing, ipdecd,  I  apprehend,  can  fliew  more  clearly  the 
ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than  this,  that  aa 
obfervatioii  which,  when  exprefled  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, feems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  acquires  Ae  ap» 
pearance  of  depth  and  originality^  by  bebg  tranflated 
into  another.    For  my  own  part,  at  leaft,  I  am  con« 

*  **  The  more  gencnd  any  word  it  in  its  fignification,  it  ia  tho 
**  more  liable  to  be  abufed  by  an  improper  or  mimeaning  applica* 
**^  tion.  A  very  general  term  is  applicable  alike  to  a  multitude  of 
<<  different  individuals,  a  particular  term  ii  applicable  but  to  a  few. 
<<  When  tke  rightful  applications  of  a  woi^  are  cxtremdy  tsamc* 
**  voua,  they  caunot  all  be  fo  fixongly  fined  by  habit,  but  |liat» 
<<  for  greater  fecurity,  we  muft  perpetually  recur  in  our  mbds 
*'  from  the  fign  to  the  notion  we  have  of  the  thing  fignified  ;  an4 
^  for  the  reafbn  aforementioned,  it  is  ih  fuch  inftances  difficult 
«  predfely  to  afecrtun  thia  ootioA,  Thus  the"  latitude  of  a  word^ 
t<  though  different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  oftni  a  fiodar  cflb£L** 
-— fhikiibphf  of  RhctonCi  vol  ii*  p*  12Z. 

fdotts 


iSaous  of  baving  been  frequently  led,  in  this  way,  to 
fonn  an  exaggperated  idea  of  the  merits  of  antient  and 
of  foreign  authort ;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  morb 
than  oAce^  that  a  fciitence,  which  feemed  at  firft  to 
contain  fpmething  highly  ingenious  and  profound, 
iB^hen  tranilated  into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared 
obvloufly  to  be  a  trite  or  a  nugatory  propofidon. 

The  effed  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted 
flyle  in  our  own  language^  is  fimilar  to  what  we  ex- 
perience when  we  read  a  compofition  in  a  foreign 
one.  The  eye  is  too  much  dazzled  to  fee  diftindly* 
**  Aliud  ftyli  genus,"  (fays  Bacon,)  totum  in  eo  eft, 
^*  ut  verba  fint  acukata,  fententise  concifae/  oratio 
<<  denique  potius  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 
•^  perhujufmodiartificium,magisingeniofavideantur 
<«  quam  re  vera  fint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca  ef« 
^  fufius,  in  Tacito  et  Plinio  fecundo  moderatius/' 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin 
eotnpofitio^,  aids  powerfully  the  impoiition  we  have 
BOW  been  confidering,  and  renders  that  language  an 
inconvenient  medium  of  philofbphical  commutiicadon; 
as  well  as  an  inconvenient  inftrument  of  accurate 
thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this  la- 
titude in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted,  the 
aflbciations  among  words  muft  be  loofer,  than  where 
one  invariable  order  is  followed ;  and  of  confequence, 
on  the  principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell,  the  mif- 
lakes  which  are  comnutted  in  reafonings  exprefied  in 
fuch  languages,  will  not  be  fo  readily  dete&ed. 

The  errors  in  reafoning,  to  which  we  afe  expofed 

&[^  coafequ^ce  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of 

^  thought,  will  appear  the  left  fiirprifing,  when  we  con- 

fidcr 
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fider  that  all  the  language^  which  have  hith^o  ex- 
Mled  in  the  world,  have  derived  their  origin  from 
popular  ufe ;  and  that  their  application  to  philofo- 
phical  purpofeSy  was  altogether  out  of  the  vi^w  of 
thofe  men  who  firft  employed^  them.  Whether  it 
might  not  be  poffible  to  invent  a  language,  which 
would  at  once  facilitate  philofophical  communication, 
and  form  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  reafoning 
and  of  invention,  than  thofe  we  poffefs  at  prefent,  is 
a  queftion  of  very  difficult  difcuffion ;  and  upon  which 
I  fhall  not  prefume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  iailure 
of  Wilkins's  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a  real 
charafter,  and  a  philofophical  language,  is  not  per- 
haps decifive  againfl:  fuch  a  projefit ;  for,  not  to 
mention  fome  radical  defefts  in  his  plan,  the  views 
of  that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not  feem  to  have 
extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend 
ike  literary  intercourfe .  among  diflferent  nations. 
Leibnitz,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  conceived  the  poffibility  of  aiding  the 
powers  of  invention  and  of  reafoning,  by  the  ufe 
of  a  more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought ;  but  he 
has  no  where  explained  his.idsas  on  this  very  interefting 
fubjeft.  It  is  only  from  a  converfation  of  his  with  Mr. 
Boyle  and  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he  was  in  England 
in  1673,  and  from  fome  imperfeft  hints  in  different 
parts  of  his  works  *,  that  we  find  it  had  engaged  his 
attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this  converfation  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  Wilkins  had  miftaken  the  true  end 
of  a  real  chara£ler,  which  was  not  merely  to  enable 
different  nations  to  correfpond  eafily  together^  but 

*  See  Note  [L]. 

to 
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to  aifift  the  reafon,  the  invention,  and  the  memoiy* 

In  his  writings,  too,  he  fomewhcre  fpeaks  of  an 
alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  which  he  had  been  em* 
ployed  in  forming,'  and  which,  probably,  (as  Fonte- 
nelle  has  rems^rked,)  had  fome  relation  to  his  univer* 
fal  language*. 

The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  Introduced 
mto  chymiftry,  feeras  to  mc  to  fumifh  a  ftriking  iU 
luftration  of  the  efFeft  of  appropriated  and  well-de- 
fined exprefliohs,  in  aiding  the  intelle£tual  powers; 
and  the  period  is  probably  not  far  diftant,  when  (imi* 
lar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fome  of  the  other 
fciences. 

•  "  M  Ldbuitz  avoit  con^u  le  projet  d'unc  langue  philofophi- 
que  et  univerfelle*    Wilkins  EvSque  de  Chefter;  et  Dalgarno  j 
avoient  travaille  ;  mais  des  le  terns  qu'il  etoit  en  Angletjcrrey  3 
avoit  dit  a  M^ilieurs  Boyle  et  d'  Oldenbourg  qu'il  ne  croyoit 
pas  que  ces  grands  hommes  cuifent  encore  frappe  au  but.     lU 
^  pouvoient  bien  faire  que  des  nations  qui  ne  s'entendoient  pas 
*'  euflent  aif(6mcnt  commerce,  mais  ils  n'aypient  pas  attrappe  lei 
**  veritables  cara^ieres  r^els,  qui  ^toient  I'inflniment  le  plus  fin 
**  dont  Pefprit  humain  fe  pOt  fervir,  et  qui  devoient  extr^mement 
**  faciliter  et  le  raifonnement,  et  la  memoirc,  et  I'inycntion  det 
•«  chofes.     Ils  devoient  reifcmblery  autant  qu'il  ^toit  poflibley  auz 
**  caraftcrcs  d'algebrc,  qui  en  efFet  font  tres  fimples,  et  tret  ex- 
**  preffifsy  qui  n'ont  jamais  ni  fuperfluit^,  ni  Equivoque,  et  dont 
**  toutes  les  varietcs  font  raifonn^es.     II  a  parl^  en  q^uelque  endrpit* 
**  d'un  alphabet  des  penfees  humaines,    qu'il  meditoit.     Selon. 
'*  .touted  les  apparencesy  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  a  fa  langrue 
^  univerfelle.'^    Efoge  dc M.  Leibhitz  far  M.  de  Fontemblle. 
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SECTION    V. 

Of  the  Purpofes  to  nvhich  the  Powers  of  Ah^raSUn  ani 

Generalifgti&n  are  fvkfervient. 

YT  has  been  already  (hewn,  that,  tidthout  the  uic 
^  of  figns,  all  our  knowledge  muft  neceflarily  have 
been  limited  .to  individuals,  and  that  we  (hould  have 
been  perfectly  incapable  both  of  clallification  and 
general  reafoning.  Some  authors  have  maintained, 
that  without  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  means  nothing  more 
than  the  capacity  of  employing  general  terms^)  k 

would  have  been  impoffible  for  us  to  have  carried  on 
any  fpecies  of  reafoning  whatever.  But  I  cannot 
jbelp  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous ;  or,  at 
4eaft,  that  it  is  very  in^rfe&ly  ftated.  The  truth 
«s,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word 
reafoning^  but  falfe  in  another ;  and  I  even  fufpeft  it 
is  falle  in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  moft 
commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  general  proportion,  the  meaning  we  are  to 
annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  fliould 
be  a&ertained  with  prediion.* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers,  that  the 
expedation  which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  is  not  founded  upon  reafoning;  and 
diflferent  theories  have  of  late  been  propofed  to  ac- 
count for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  refolves  it  into  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas.    Dr.  Reid,  on  the  othex^  hand, 

maintains, 
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nudntains,  that  it  is  w  origizia}  principle  of  our  qonfU- 
tution»  which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation^ 
and  which,  therefore,  is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe 
general  and  ultimate  fa£b,  beyond  which,  philofophy 
is  unable  to  proceed  *•  Without  this  principle  c^ 
expedlation,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  accom- 
modate our  condu£t  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  is  a  principle 
coeval  with  our  very  exiflence ;  and,  in  fome  meafure, 
common  to  man  with  the  lower  animals. 

*  In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  fo  far  removed  from  the  common 
cour£e  of  literary  purfuits,  it  always  gives  me  pleafure  to  remark 
9,  coincidence  of  opinion  among  different  philofophers ;  particu- 
larl  J  among  men  of  original  genius,  and  who  have  been  educated 
in  different  philofophical  fyftems.  The  following  paffage»  ia 
which  M.  de  Condorcet  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  mate* 
phyEcal  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Turgot>  approaches  very  neaiiy 
to  Dr.  Reid's  doArines. 

**  La  memoire  de  nos  fenlations,  et  la  facuk^  que  nons  avons 
'<  de  reflechir  fur  ces  fenfatlons  pafiees  et  de  les  combiner,  font 
**  le  feul  principe  de  nos  connoiiTances.  La  fuppofition  qu'il 
**  exifte  des  loix  conftantes  auxquelles  tons  les  ph^nomenes  obfervea 
**  font  affujettis  de  maniere  a  reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps,  dans 
**  toutes  les  circonftances,  tels  qu'ils  font  d^termin6s  par  ces  loix, 
^*  eft  le  feul  fondement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoiffances* 

**  Nous  avons  la  confcience  d'avoir  obferv^  cette  conftance,  ct  u» 
^  fentimeat  involontaire  ncnis  force  de  croire  qu'eUe  coatinuera  div 
^  fubfifter.  La  probabilite  qui  en  refulte,  quelque  grande  qu'elle 
^  foil,  n'eft  pas  une  certitude.  Aucune  relation  n^celTaire  ne  lie 
**  powr  nous  le  paff<^  a  I'avenir,  ni  la  conftance  de  ce  que  j'ai  vu  li 
**  cdle  de  ce  que  j'aurois  continue  d'obferverfij'etois  reft^  dans  de» 
^  circonftances  femblaUes ;  mais  Pimpreflion  qui  mc  porte  a  rp^ 
^  gardercommc  exiftant,  comme  reel  ce  qui  m'a  pr£fente  ce  caraq** 
••  teredeconftanceeftirreilftible." — ^wdrTuRGOT,  partieii.p.56. 

*'  Quand  un  Fran9ois  et  un  Anglois  penfent  de  meme,  (fayt 
•♦  Voltaire^}  il  faut  bien  qu'ils  aient  raifon.'* 

;  It 
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It  is  an  obvious  confequcnce  of  this  do£hine',  that, 
although  philofopher's  be  accuftomed  to  ftate  what 
are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form 
of  general  propofitions,  it  is  by,  no  means  neceflary 
for  the  prafUcal  purpofes  of  life,  that  we  fhouli^  ex- 
prefs  them  in  this  manner ;  or  even  that  we  fhould 
exprefs  them  in  words  at  all.     The  philofopher,  for 
example,  may  ftate  it  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  **  fire 
fcorches  ;**  or  that "  heavy  bodies,  when  unfupport- 
cd,  fall  downwards  :'*  but,  long  before  the  ufe  of 
artificial  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn  of  reafon, 
a  child  learns  to  a£l  upon  both  of  thefe  fuppofitions* 
In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  the  inilin£tive 
principle  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  directed 
in  its  operation  (as  is  the  cafe  with  many  other  in- 
ftinSs)    by  the  experience    of  the    individual.     If 
man,   therefore,   had   been   deftined  for  no   other 
purpofes,    than    to   acquire  fuch    an   acquaintance 
with   the  courfe  of  nature,  as  is  ncceffary   for   the 
prefervation  of  his  animal  exiftence ;  he  might  have 
fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being  without  the   ufe 
of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftinftive  antlcipatioa 
of  phyfical  events,  to  accommodate  our  condu£b  to 
what  we  forefee  is  to  happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  in 
many  cafes,  to  increafe  our  power,  by  employing  phy- 
fical caufes  as  inftruments  for  the  accomplifhment  of 
our  purpofes  j  nay,  we  can  employ  a  feries  of  fuch 
caufes,  fo  as  to  accomplifh  very  remote  effefts.  We 
can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  of 
a  fiirnace;  the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable; 
and  the  iron  to  all  the  various  purpofes  of  the  mecha- 
nical 
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nical  arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  this  may 
be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  language  : 
and  yet,  affuredly,  to  difcover  a  feries  of  means  fub- 
fervient  to  a  particular  end  j  or,  in  other  words,  an 
effort  of  mechanical  invention  ;  implies,  according  to 
the  common  doftrines  of  philofophers,  the  exercife  of 
our  reafoning  powers.  In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the 
word  reafoning,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  not 
effentially  conneded  with  the  faculty  of  generalifation, 
or  with  the  ufe  of  figns. 

It  i^  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that 
favages,  whofe  minds  are  almoft  wholly  occupied  with 
particulars,  and  who  have  neither  inclination  nor  ca^ 
Jjacity  for  general  fpeculations,  are  yet  occafionally 
obferved  to  employ  a  long  train  of  means  for  accom- 
plifliing  a'  particular  purpofe.  Even  fomething  of 
this  kind,  but  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  may,  I  think^ 
be  remarked  in  the  other  animals  ;  and  that  they  do 
not  carry  it  farther,  is  probably  not  the  effeft  of  their 
want  of  generalifation,  but  of  the  imperfeftion  of 
fome  of  thofe  faculties  which  are  common  to  them 
with  our  fpecies ;  particularly  of  their  powers  of  at- 
tention and  recoUedion.  The  inftances  which  are 
commonly  produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
deftitute  of  the  power  of  reafoning,  are  all  examples 
of  that  fpecies  of  contrivance  which  has  been  men- 
tioned ;  and  are  perfedly  diftind  from  thofe  intel- 
ledual  procefles  to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  effentially 
fubfeyvient  *.   .  Whether 

*  One  of  the  befl  attefted  inftances  which  I  have  met  with,  of 
fagacity  in  the  lower  animals,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bailly,  in  liis 
iMtrefur  Us  Animaux^  addrcffed  to  M.  Le  Roy. 

^'  Un  dc  mes  amis,  horn  me  d'efprit  et  digne  dc  confiance,  m'a 

raconte 
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Whether  that  paitieular  fpecks  of  mechanical  coiw 
trivance  which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which 
confifts  merely  in  employing  a  feries  of  phyfical  caufet 
to  accomplifh  an  efiPed  which  we  cannot  produce  im- 
mediately, fhould  or  (hould  not  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  reafoning,  I  ihall  not  now  inquire.  It  is 
fufEcient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that  it  is 
eflentially  different  from  thofe  intelle6hial  procefles 
to  which  the  ufe  of  figns  is  indefpenfably  neceflary. 


^  racont6  deux  faits  dont  3  a  ^^  t^moin.     II  atint  ua  iiiige  tres 

^  intelligent ;  3  s'amufoit  a  lui  donner  det  noix  dont  I'anonai  Itait 

<*  tres  friand ;  mais  3  les  pla^oit  aflez  loio»  pour  que  retena  par  fia 

^  chalne,  le  finge  ne  pikt  pas  les  atteindre :  aprea  bien  dea  e^brta 

^  uiut3e9  qui  ne  fervent  qu'a  preparer  I'lnTentioa,  le  finge,  iroyant 

^  pafler  un  domeftique  portant  une  fenriette  foua  Ic  bras,  fe  bific 

f*  de  cette  ferviettCy  et  8*en  fenrit  pour  atteindre  a  la  neiz  «t 

^  I'amener  jufqu'  a  lui.    La  manicre  de  otfler  la  noix  exigca  one 

^  nouvelle  invention ;  3  en  vint  a  bout,  en  pla^ant  la  noix  a  terret 

**  en  y  faifant  tomber  de  haut  une  pierre  on  un  caillou  ponr  la 

^  brifef .    Vous  voyez,  Moniieuri  que  fans  avoir  conmit  comme 

c<  GaU3ee»  les  loix  de  la  ch^e  dea  corps,  k- finge  avoit  bicft 

'<  rcmarqu^  la  force  que  ces  corps  acquierent  par  la  chfite*    C« 

**  moyen  ccpendant  fe  trouva  en  d^ut*    Un  jour  qu'3  avoit  pliz» 

**  la  terre  ^toit  molley  la  noix  enfongoft,  et  la  pierre  n'avoit  ploa 

^  d'a^on  pour  la  brifer.    Que  fit  le  finge  i  II  alia  chercher  u 

^  tuSeauy  pla9a  la  noix  defiusy  et  en  laiflant  tomber  la  pierre  3 

«  brifa  la  noix  qui  n'enf<Mi9oit  phs," Difiour^  a  memmrtipar 

VAuteur  de  rHifloitedi  TA^nmomii.  A  Paris,  1 790,  toaae  ii«  p.  1  a6L 
Admitting  thefe  hAs  to  be  accurately  dated,  they  ftill  leav^ 
an  effential  diftin£lion  between  man  and  brutes ;  for  in  none  of 
the  contrivances  here  mentioned,  is  there  any  thing  analagoua  to 
thofe  intelle&ual  procefles  which  lead  the  mind  to  generd  con- 
clufions,  and  which  (according  to  the  foregoing  do£brine)  imply 
the  ufe  of  general  terms.  Thofe  powers,  therefore,  which  enable 
«8  to  ckfilfy  objeds,  and  to  employ  figns  as  an  inftnunent  of 
thought,  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  human 


At 
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At  the  fame  time,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  what  I  have  now  faid,  is  not  ftriftly  applicable 
to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  inventions, 
in  whfch  a  variety  of  powers  are  made  to  confpire 
at  once  to  produce  a  particular  eiFed.  Such  con- 
trivances, perhaps,  may  be  found  to  involve  proceffes 
of  the  mind  which  caimot  be  carried  on  without 
figns.  But  thefe  queftions  will  fall  more  properly 
under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on  the  fubjeft 
of  reafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  fo  far  as 
our  thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objefts,  or  to 
individual  events,  which  we  have  aftually  perceived, 
and  of  which  we  retain  a  diftinfk  remembfance  *, 

*  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the  general 
propofition ;  becaufe  individual  objefist  and  individual  events, 
which  have  not  fallen  under  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  cannot 
pjffibly  be  made  the  fubjeAs  of  our  confideration,  but  by  meang 
of  language.  The  manner  in  which  we  think  of  fuch  objeds 
and  events,  is  accurately  defciibed  in  the  following  paiTage  of 
WoUailon  ;  however  unphilofophical  the  conclufion  may  be  which 
he  deduces  from  his  reafoning. 

"  A  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  liii 
"  name  is  tranfmitted  to  them ;  he  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his 
'^  name  does.  When  it  is  faid,  Julius  Caefar  fubdued  Gaul,  beat 
**  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  coiftmonwealth  into  a  monarchy, 
**  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey 
*'  was  Caefar  ;  that  is,  Cxfar,  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  are  the 
**  fame  thing  ;  and  Caefar  is  as  much  known  by  the  one  diftindiion 
"  as  the  other.  The  amount  then  is  only  this :  th^t  the  con. 
«*  qucror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey ;  or  fomcbody  con- 
'**  quered  Pompey  ;  or  rather,  fince  Pompey  is  as  little  known 
"  now  as  Caefar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody.  Such  a  poor 
**  bufinefs  is  this  boafted  immortality ;  and  fuch,  as  has  been 
**  here  defcribed,  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !" 

JReli^on  of  Nat.  Del.  p.  117. 

P  we 
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we  are  not  under  the  neceility  of  employing  words. 
It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that  when  the  fub^ 
jeds  of  our  confideration  are  particular,  our  reafon- 
ing  with  refpeft  to  them  may  involve  very  ^general 
notions ;  and,  in  fuch  cafes,  although  we  may  conceive, 
without  the  ufe  of  words,  the  things  about  which  we 
reafon,  yet  we  muft  neceffarily  have  recourfe  to  lan« 
guage  in  carrying  on  our  fpeculations  concerning 
them.  If  the  fubjcSls  of  our  reafoning  be  general, 
(under  which  defcription  I  include  all  our  reafonings, 
whether  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  which  do  not 
relate  merely  to  individuals,)  words  are  the  fole 
cbjeds  about  which  our  thoughts  are  employed. 
According  as  thefe  words  are  comprehenfive  or 
limited  in  their  fignification,  the  conclufions  we  form 
will  be  more  or  lefs  general;  but  this  accidental  cir« 
cumftance  does  not  in  the  leaft  a£feft  the  nature  of 
the  intellectual  procefs;  fo  that  it  may  be  laid  dowa 
as  a  propofition  which  holds  without  any  exception, 
that,  in  every  cafe,  in  which  we  extend  our  fpecu- 
lations beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only  an 
ufeful  auxiliary,  but  is  the  fole  inflrument  by  which 
they  are  carried  on. 

Thefe  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of 
what  forms  the  charaderiftical  diftindidn  between  the 
fpeculations  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  vulgar. 
2t  is  not,  that  the  former  is  accu  domed  to  carry  on 
his  procefies  of  reafoning  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
latter ;  but  that  the  conclufions  he  is  accuftomed  to 
form,  are  far  more  comprehenfive,  in  confequence  of 
the  habitual  employment  of  more  comprehenfive 
terms.  Among  the  moft  unenlightened  of  mankind, 
we  often   meet  with  individuals  who  poffefs  the 

3  xeafoning 
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reaToning  faculty  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  but  as 
this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particulars,  it 
never  can  conduft  them  to  general  truths;  and,  of 
confequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  life  lead  them 
to  fpeculation  or  to  aftion,  it  can  only  fit  them  for 
diftinguilhing  themfelves  in  fome  very  limited  and 
fubordinate  fphere.  The  philofopher,  whofe  mind 
has  been  familiarifed  by  education,  and  by  his  own 
reflexions,  to  the  corred  ufe  of  more  comprehenfive 
terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a  greater  degree 
of  intelleftual  exertion  than  is  neceffary  for  managing 
the  details  of  ordinary  bufincfs,  to  arrive  at  general 
theorems  ;  which,  when  illuftrated  to  the  lower  claffes 
of  men,  in  their  particular  applications,  feem  to 
indicate  a  fertility  of  invention,  little  fhort  of  fuper- 
natural  *. 

The  analogy  of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufe 
in  illuftrating  thefe  obfervations.  The  difference, 
in  faft,  between  the  invefligations  we  carry  on  by 
its  affiflance,  and  other  procefTes  of  reafoning,  is 
more  inconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined; 
and,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  amounts  only  to  this, 

I 

*  <^  General  re^onings  feem  intricate,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
*'  general ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  diiiinguifliy  in 
^  a  great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  circumflanceia 
*'  which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extradl  it,  pure  and  unmixt,  from 
*'  the  other  fuperfluous  circumftances.  Every ^  judgment  or 
'^  conclufion  with  them  is  particular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their 
*<  view  to  thofe  univcrfal  propofitions,  which  comprehend  under 
*'  them  an  infinite  number  of  individuals,  and  include  a  ^whole 
"  fclence  in  a  fingle  theorem-  Their  eye  is  confounded  with 
"  fuch  an  extenfive  profpeft  ;  and  the  condufions  derived  from 
**  it,  even  tho'  dearly  expreiled,  feem  intricate  and  obfcure." 

Hu  M  e' 8  Political  Difcourfes. 

P  a  that 
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that  the  former  are  expreffed  in  an  appropriated 
language,  with  which  we  are  not  accuftomed  to 
affociate  particular  notions.  Hence  they  exhibit  the 
efficacy  of  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought  in  a 
more  diftinft  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpccu- 
latipns  we  carry  on  by  words,  which  are  continu- 
ally awakening  the  power  of  Conception. 

•  When  the  celebrated  Vieta  fhewed  algebraifts 
that,  "by  fubftituting  in  their  inveftigations  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  inftead  of  known  quantities,  they 
might  render  the  folution  of  every  problem  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  truth,  he  did 
not  incrcafc  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings: 
he  only  enlarged  the  fignification  of  the  terms  in 
which  they  were  expreffed.  And  if,  in  teaching 
that  fcience,  it  is  found  expedient  to  accuftom  ftu- 
dents  to  folve  problems  by  means  of  the  particular 
numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  literal  or  fpecipus  arithmetic,  it  is 
not  becaufe  the  former  proceffes  are  lefs  intricate 
than  the  latter,  but  becaufe  their  fcope  and  utility 
are  more  obvious,  and  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy  to 
illuftrate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  the  differ- 
ence  between  a  particular  conclufion,  and  a  gene- 
ral theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intelleftual  proceffes 
of  the  vulgar  and  of  the  philofopher,  is  perfedly 
analogous  to  that  between  the  two  ftates  of  the  al- 
gebraical art  before  and  after  the  time  of  Vieta; 
the  general  terms  which  are  ufed  in  the  various  fci- 
ences,  giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  them  with 
correftnefs  and  dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  advan- 
tage 
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tage  over  the  uncultivated  fagacity  of  the  bulk  of 
mankinil)  which  the  expert  algebraift  poffefles  over 
the  arithmetical  accomptant. 

If  the  foregoing  doftrine  be  admitted  as  juft,  it 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  ftriking  and  beau- 
tiful; as  it  fhews  that  the  fame  faculties  which, 
without  the  ufe  of  figns,  muft  neceffarily  have  been 
limited  to  the  confideration  of  individual  objeds 
and  particular  events,  are,-  by  means  of  figns,  fitted 
to  embrace,  without  effort,  thofe  comprehenfive 
theorems,  to  the  difcovery  of  which,  in  detail,  the 
united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  would  have 
been  unequaL  The  advantage  our  animal  ftrength. 
acquires  by  the  ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhi- 
bits .  but  a  faint  image  of  that  increafe  of  our  in- 
tellectual capacity  which  we  owe  to  language. — It 
is  this  Jncreafe  of  our  natural  powers  of  compre- 
henfion,  which  feems  to  be  the  principal  foundation 
of  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  difcovery  of 
general  theorems.  Such  a  difcovery  gives  us  at 
once  the  cominand  of  an  infinite  variety  of  parti- 
cular truths,  and  communicates  to  the  i^ind  a  fen- 
timent  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we 
feel  when  we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  •  thpfe 
phyfical  eiflfeas,  of  which  we  have  acqxiired  the 
command  by  our  mechanical  contrivances. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  to  be  a  farther 
confequeilce  of  the  principles  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  eflablifh,  that  the  difficulty  of  philofo- 
phical  difcoveries  is  much  lefs  than  is  commonly 
imagined;   but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from 

P  3  them, 
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rous,  the  more  comprehenfive  the  principles  are  on 
which  we  proceed. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  would  lead 
to  a  minutenefs .  of  difquifition  inconfiftent  with  my 
general  plan  j  and  I  fhall  therefore,  at  prefent,  con- 
fine myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as  appear  to  be  of  moft 
effential  importance. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evidently  impoffible 
to  eftablifh  folid  general  principles,  without  the  pre- 
vious ftudy  of  particulars :  in  other  words,  it  is  ne- 
ceifary  to  begin  with  the  examination  of  individual 
objefts^  and  individual  events ;  in  order  to  lay  a 
ground-work  for  accurate  claflification,  and  for  a 
juft  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in 
this  way  only  that  we  can  expeft  to  arrive  at  gene- 
ral principles,  which  may  be  fafely  relied  on,  as 
guides  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  truths :  and 
uhlcfs  our  principles  admit  of  fuch  a  pradtical  ap- 
plication, however  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be 
in  theory,  they  are  of  far  lefs  value  than  the  li- 
mited acquifitions  of  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of 
thefe  remarks  is  now  fo  univerfally  admitted,  and 
.is  indeed  fo  obvious  in  itfelf,  that  it  would  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  multiply  words  in  fupporting  them; 
and  I  ihould  fcarcely  have  thought  of  ftating  them 
in  this  Chapter,  if  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers  of  antiquity  had  not  been  led  to  difpute 
them,  in  confequence  of  the  miftaken  opinions 
which  they  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of 
univerfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and  /pedes  are 
mere  arbitrary  creations  which  the  human  mind 
forms,  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  dif- 

tiriguifhing 
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tinguifljing  qualities  of  objeds,  and  giving  a  co^l- 
mon  name  to  their  refembling  qualities,  they  con- 
ceived univerfals  to  be  real  exiftences,  or  (as  they 
expreflcd  it)  to  be  the  effences  of  individuals ;  and 
flattered  thcmfelves  with  the  belief,  that  by  direft- 
ing  their  attention  to  thefe  effences  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate;  the  fccrets 
of  the  univerfe,  without  fubmitting  to  the  ftudy  of 
nature  in  detail.  Thefe  errors,  which  were  common 
to  the  Platonifls  and  the  Peripatetics,  and  which  both 
of  them  fecm  to  have  adopted  from  the  Pythago-- 
rean  fchool,-  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any 
thing  elfe,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  ancients  in 
phyfical  knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is 
almoft  the  only  author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has 
ventured  to  defend  this  plan  of  philofophifing,  in  op. , 
pofition  to  that  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  fol- , 
lov/ed  by  the  difciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

*'  The  Platonifls,**  fays  he,-"  confidering  fcience 
*'  as  fomething  afcertained,  definite,  and  fleady,  would . 
admit  nothing  to  be  its  objeft  which  was  vague,  in- 
definite, and  palling.    For  this  reafon  they  excluded 
all  individuals  or  objefts  of  fenfe,  and  (as  Ammo- . 
**  nius  expreffes   it)   raifed  themfelves  in   their  con- 
**  templations  from  beings  particular  to  beings  uni- 
*'  verfal,  and  which,    froni  their  own  nature,   were 
*'  etencial  and  definite." — "  Confonant  to   this   was 
the  advice  of  Plato,  with,  refpeft  to   the  progrefs. 
of  our  fpeculations  and  inquiries,  to  defcend  from, 
thofe  higher  genera,  which  include  many  fubordi- 
nate  fpecies,  down  to  the  loweft  rank  of  fpecies, 
thofe  which  include  only  individuals.     But  here  it 
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**  was  his  opinion,  that  our  enqairies  (hould  ftop, 
and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone ;  be* 
caufe  of  thefe  there  could  not  poffibly  be  any  fa- 


ce 

C( 


«  ence  *." 


**  Such,"  continues  this  author,  **  was  the  method 
**  of  ancient  philofophy.     The  fefliion,  at  prefent,  ap- 
**  pears  to  be  fomewhat  altered,  and  the  bufinefs  of 
**  philofophers  to  be  little  elfe,  than  the  collefting 
"  from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous  records,   an 
^*  infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particular,  and  imcon-. 
•*  nefted  fa£ts,  the  chief  eflfeft  of  which  is  to  excite 
^  our  admiration.": — ^In  another  part  of  his  works  th^ 
fame  author  obferves,  that  "  the  mirid,  truly  wife, 
**  quitting  the  ftudy  of  particulars,  as  knowing  their 
"  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehenfible,  turns 
**  its  intelleflrual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  compre, 
*•  henfive,  and  through  generals  learns  to  fee,  and  re^ 
^  cognife  whatever  exifts  !•** 

If  we  abftraft  from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  an- 
cient philofophers,  with  refpeft  to  the  proper  order  to 
be  obferved  in  our  inquiries,  and  only  fuppofe  them  to 
end  where  the  Platonifts  faid  that  they  fhould  begin, 
the  magnificent  encomiums  they  beftowed  on  the  uti-^ 
lity  of  thofe  coniprebenfiv6  truths  which  form  the  ob-^ 
jeft  of  fcience  (making  allowance  for  the  obfcure  an4 
myfterious  terms  in  which  they  expreffed  them)  can 
fcarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  It  is  probable 
that  from  a  few  accidental  inftances  of  fuccefsful  in- 
vefligation,  they  had  been  ftruck  with  the  wonderful 

*  Harrises  Three  Trcatifcs,  pages  347,  342. 
f  Ibid,  page  227^ 
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effeft  of  general  principles  in  increasing  the  intellec- 
tual power  of  the  human  mind ;  and,  mifled  by  that 
impatience  in  the  ftudy  of  particulars  which  is  fo  often 
connefted  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  ability, 
they  laboured  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that,  by  a  life 
devoted  to  abftraft  meditation,  fuch  principles  might 
be  rendered  as  immediate  objefts  of  inteUeftual  per- 
ception, as  the  individuals  which  compofe  the  mate- 
rial world  are  of  our  external  fenfes.  By  connefting 
this  opinion  with  their  other  doftrines  concerning  uni- 
verfals,  they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it 
In  fo  myfterious  a  form,  as  not  only  to  impofe  on 
themfelves,  but  to  perplex  the  underftandings  of  all 
the  learned  in  Europe,  for  a  long  fuccefSon  of 
ages. 

The  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  fore- 
going obfervations  is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge  muft  be  laid  in  the  examination  of 
particular  objefts  and  particular  fafts ;  and  that  it  is 
only  as  far  as  our  general  principles  are  refolvable 
into  thefe  primary  elements,  that  they  poffefs  either 
truth  or  utility.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  underftood 
to  be  implied  in  this  conclufion,  that  all  our  know- 
ledge muft  ultimately  reft  on  our  own  proper  experi- 
ence. If  this  were  the  cafe,  the  progrefs  of  fcience, 
and  the  progrefs  of  human  improvement,  muft  have 
been  wonderfully  retarded ;  for,  if  it  had  beeii  ne- 
ceffary  for  each  individual  to  form  a  claffification  of 
objefts,  in  confequence  of  obfervations  and  abftrac- 
tions  of  his  own,  and  to  infer  from  the  aftual  exami- 
nation of  particular  faSs,  the  general  truths  on  which 
liifi  conduct  proceeds;  human  affairs  would  at  this 
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day  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  to  which  they 
were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  firft  gene- 
ration. In  faft,  this  is  very  nearly  the  fituation  of 
the  fpecies  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  in  which 
the  exiftence  of  the  race  depends  on  the  feparate 
efforts  which  each  individual  makes,  in  procuring 
for  himfelf  the  neceflaries  of  life ;  and  in  which,  of 
confequence,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each 
individual  muft  be  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  ex- 
perience. In  a  cultivated  fociety,  one  of  the  firft 
acquifitions  which  children  make,  is  the  ufc  of  lan- 
guage ;  by  which  means  they  are  familiarifed,  from 
their  earlieft  years,  to  the  confideration  of  claffes  of 
objefts,  and  of  general  truths ;  and  before  that  time 
of  life  at  which  the  lavage  is  poffeffcd  of  the  know- 
ledge neceffary  for  his  own  prefervation,  are  enabled 
to  appropriate  to  themfelvcs  the  accumulated  dif- 
coveries  of  ages. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  ftationary  condition 
in  which  the  race  muft,  of  neceffity,  continue,  prior 
to  the  feparation  of  arts  and  profeffions  ;  the  natural 
difpofition  of  the  mind  to  afcend  from  particular 
truths  to  general  conclufions,  could  not  fail  to  lead 
individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  flate  of  fociety,  to 
colled  the  refults  of  their  experience,  for  their 
own  inftruftion  and  that  of  others.  But,  without 
the  ufe  of  general  terms,  the  only  poffible  way  of 
communicating  fuch  conclufions,  would  be  by  means 
of  fonie  particular  example,  of  which  the  general 
application  :vtas  ilriking  and  obvious,  fa  •  other 
words,  the  wifdom  of  luch  ages  will  neceffaiily  be 
cxpreffed  in  the  fonn  of  fables  or  parables,  or  iq  the 
ftiU  fimpler  form  of  proverbial  inftances;  and  not 

in 
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in  the  fcientific  form  of  general  maxims.  In  this 
way,  undoubtedly,  much  ufeful  inftruftion>  both  of 
a  prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed: 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  obvious,  that,  while  general  . 
truths  continued  to  be  expreffed  merely  by  particular 
exemplifications,  they  would  aflFord  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  one  generation  to  improve  on  the 
fpeculations  of  another;  as  no  effort  of  the  un-- 
derftanding  could  combine  them  together,  or  em- 
ploy them  as  premifcs,  in  order  to  obtain  other 
conclufions  more  remote  and  comprehenfive.  For 
this  purpofe,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  the 
fcope  or  moral  of  the  fable  ihould  be  feparated 
entirely  form  its  acceiTory  circumftances,  andftated 
in  the  form  of  a  general  propolition. 

From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears,  how 
much  the  progrefs  of-  human  reafon,  which  necef- 
farily  accompanies  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  is  owing 
to  the  introdudion  of  general  terms,  and  to  the 
ufe  of  general  propofitions.  In  confequence  of 
the  gradual  improvements  which  take  place  in  lan- 
guage as  an  inflrument  of  thought,  the  claiTifications 
both  of  things  and  fa<^s  with  which  the  infant 
faculties  of  each  fucceffive  race  are  converfant,  are 
more,  juft  and  more,  comprehenfive  than  thofe  of 
their  predeceffors :  the  difcovcries  which,  in  one  age, 
were  confined  to  the  ftudious  and  enlightened  few, 
becoming  in  the  next,  the  eftablifhed  creed  of  the 
learned ;  and  in  the  third,  forming  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  education.  Indeed,  among 
thofe  who  enjoy  the  i  advantages  of  early  inftfuction,- 
fome  of  the  moft  remote  and  wonderful  conclufions 
of  tlie  human  intelleft,  are,  even  in  infancy,  as  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  familiarifed  to  the  mind,  as  the  moil  obvious 
l^enomena  which  the  material  world  exhibits  to  their 
ienfes* 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  they  open  an  unbounded 
Jprofpeft  of  intelleftual  improvement  to  future  ages  } 
as  they  point  out  a  provifion  made  by  nature  to 
fecilitate  and  abridge,  more  and  more,  the  procefi; 
cf  ftudy,  in  proportion  as  the  truths  to  be  acquired 
increafe  in  number.  Nor  is  this  profpefl:  derived 
from  theory  alone^  It  is  encouraged  by  the  paft 
hiftory  of  all  the  fciences,;  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner, by  that  of  mathematics  and  phyfics,  in  which 
the  (late  of  difcovery,  and  the.  prevailing  methods  of 
inftruddon,  may,  at  all  times  be  eafily  compared  to- 
gether. In  this  laft  obfervation  I  have  been  anticipated 
by  a  late  eminent  mathematician,  whofe  eloquent 
and  philofophical  ftatement  of  the  argument  can- 
not fiail  to  carry  conviftion  to  thofe,  who  are  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  the  fads  on  which  his  concluilon 
is  founded: 

'*  To  fuch  of  my  readers  as  may  be  flow  in  admit- 
*'  ting  the  poflibility  of  this  progreffive  improvement 
**  in  the  human  race,  allow  me  to  ftate,  as  an  example, 
**  the  hiftory  of  that  fcience  in  which  the  advances 
•*  of  difcovery  are  the  moft  certain,  and  in  which 
**  they  may  be  meafured  with  the  greateft  precifion. 
"  Thofe  elementary  truths  of  geometry  and  of  aftro- 


cc 


nomy,  which,  in  India  and  Egypt,  formed  an  occult 
•*  fcience,  upon  which  an  ambitious  priefthood 
**  founded  its  influence,  were  become^  jp.  the  times 
**  of  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus,  tfiiiMiibjefts  of 
^^  common  education  in  the  public  fchooHH^  Qreece. 
**  In  the  laft  century,  a  few  years  o£  ftujly  ^ere  fuf- 

ficient 
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^^  ficient  for  comprehending  all  that  Archimedes  and 
•*  Hipparchus  knew;  and,  at  prefent,  two  years 
employed  under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  (Indent 
beyond  thofe  conclufions,  which  limited  the  in- 
**  quiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of  Newton.  Let  any 
**  perfon  refled  on  thde  fatJls:  let  him  follow  the 
*^  immenfe  chain  which  conneds  the  inquiries  of 
**  Euler  with  thofe  of  a  Prieft  of  Memphis ;  let  him 
**  obferve,  at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  the 
prefent  age,  and  how  it  is  overtaken  by  medio- 
crity in  the  next ;  he  will  perceive,  that  nature  has 
fumifhed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and 
•*  facilitating  our  intelleftual  labour,  and  that 
**  there  is  no  reafon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  fim- 
•*  plifications  can  ever  have  an  end.  He  will  per- 
•*  ceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a  multitude  of 
*^  particular  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fafts,  begin 
**  to  diftraft  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the 
memory,  the  former  gradually  lofe  themfelves  ia 
one  general  method,  and  the  latter  rniite  in  one 
gei^ieral  law;  and  that  thefe  generalizations  con- 
•*  tinually  fucceeding  one  to  another,  like  the 
*^  fucceflive  multiplications  of  a  number  by  itfelf, 
**  have  no  other  limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the 
•*  human  faculties  are  unable  to  comprehend  *• 

•  See  Note  [MJ. 
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SECTION  vn. 

Continuation  of  tie  fame  SubjeEl. — Diffirences  in  the  IntelUBudl 
CharaElers  of  Individuals^  ^^'j^^gf^^  ^i^^  different  Habits 
of  AbJiraBion  and  Generalifation. 

TN  mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  efFefts  of 
civilifation,  its  tendency  to  familiarife  the  mind 
to  general  terms  and  to  general  propofitions,  I  did 
not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  influence  extends  equally 
to  all  the  clafles  of  men  in  fociety.  On  the.  contrary, 
it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thofc 
who  receive  a  liberal  education ;  while  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders,  like  thofe  of  favages,  are  fo  habi- 
tually occupied  about  particuljir  objefts  and  parti- 
cular events,  that,  although  they  are  fometimes 
led,  from  imitation,  to  employ  general  expreffions, 
the  ufe  which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more 
the  refult  of  memory  than  judgment;  and  it  is 
but  feldom  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend 
fully,  any  procefs  of  reafoning  in  which  they 
are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  me  to  remark,  that  this 
obfervation,  with  refpeft  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
vulgar  for  general  fpeculations,  (like  all  obfervations 
of  a  fimilar  nature,)  muft  be  received  with  fome  re- 
ft ri£lions.  In  fuch  a  ft  ate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found, 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general  truths, 
are  not  perfeftly  familiar  j  and,  therefore,  the  fore- 
going 
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going  concluiions  are  to  be  confidered  ^  defcriptive 
of  thofe  habits  of  thought  alone,  which  are  moil 
prevalent  in  their  mind.  To  abridge  the  labour  of 
reafoning,  and  of  memory,  by  dire£dng  the  attention 
to  general  principles,  inftead  of  particular  truths,  is 
the  profefled  aim  of  all  philofophy ;  and  ac<cording 
as  individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  philofophic 
fpirit,  their  habitual  fpeculations  (whatever  the  nature 
of  thdr  purfuits  may  be)  will  relate  to  the  former, 
or  to  the  latter,  of  tbefe  objedts. 

There  are, ' therefore,  among  the:  men  who  are 
accuftomed  to  the  exercife  of  their  intelleftual 
powers,  two  clafles,  whofe  habits  of  thought  are 
remarkably  diftinguiihed  from  each  other ;  the  one 
clafs  comprehending  what  we  commonly  call  men 
of  bufinefs,  or,  more  properly,  men  of  detail ;  the 
other,  men  of  abftradion  j  or,  in  other  words,  philo- 
fophers. 

The  advantages  which,  in  certain  refpefls,  the 
latter  of  thefe  poffefs  over  the  former,  have  been 
already  pointed  out ;  but  it  muil  not  be  fuppofed, 
that  thefe  advantages  are  always  purchafed  without 
fome  inconvenience.  As  the  folidity  of  our  general 
principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 
obfervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refolvables 
fo  their  utility  is  to  be  eftimated  by  the  pradical 
applications  of  which  they  admit :  and  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  is  favour- 
able to  philofophical  purfuits,  unlefs  it  be  kept  imder 
proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difqualify  us 
for  applying  our  knowledge  to  ufe,  in  the  exercife  of 
the  arts,  and  in  the  condud  of  affairs. 

C^       .  la 
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In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks,  it 
is  almoik  fufficicnt  to  reocdled,  that  aa  cbflification^ 
a&d^  of  ccMofequiilotf^  getiersd  reafonit^^  prefuppofe 
the  exercife  of  ahftradion ;  a  natural  difpoiitioa  to 
indulge  ki  theniy  canoot  fail  to  lead  the  mind  to  over«> 
look  the  fpecific  differeiices  of  thinga,  in  attending  to 
their  cDmmoA  qualities*  To  fucceed,  however^  in 
pra£tice»  a  famiUar  and  drcuidftaBtial  acqu^tancc 
with  the  particular  objt^to  which  iail  under  our  obfer* 
vation,  is  indifpenfably  lieCeflary. 

Bot^  farther :  As  all  general  principles  are  founded 
on  claffifications  which  imply  the  e^terc^  of  ab- 
ftradion^  it  is  iKceflary  to  regard  them,  in  their 
practical  applicationi,  meifely  aa  approzimationa  to 
the  t/uth ;  the  dsEeStt  off  which,  muft  be  fupplied  by 
habits  acquked  by  perfonal  experiencq.  In  con^* 
fidering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanieai 
powers }  it  is  ufual  to  (implify  the  objeds .  of  our 
conception,  by  abftrafting  from  friction,  and  from  the 
weight  of  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  Levers  are  confidcred  aa  mathematical 
lines^  perfe&ly  inflexible ;  and  n^pes,  as  mathematicai 
lines,  perfedly  fleidble  )«*-aAd  by  incaiis  of  thefe^ 
foid  fimilar  abftra&ions,  a  fubjed,  whidk  ia  in  itfdf 
extremely  complicated^  is  brought  within  the  reach 
of  elementary  geometry.  In  the  theory  of  polkics, 
we  find  it  necefTary  to  abftrad:  from  many  of  the 
pecuUiiriti^  which  diftinguiih  diSerent  forma  of 
g^vemm^t  from  each  other^  and  to  reduce  tjiem  to 
certaih  general  clafles^  according  to  tbdr  pr^ailmg 
tend^cy*  Although  ail  the  governments  we  have 
ever  feen^  have  had  more  or  left  of  mixture  in  their 

compo-^ 
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compofltioii,  t¥e  reaioA  coficeming  pure  mo&archiesi 
pure  ariftocracie$,  and  pure  democracies,  aa  if  therf 
really  lifted  political  eilabliihtnents  corr^ponding 
to  our  definidoii$«  Without  fuch  a  claifification,  i( 
would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention^ 
amidft  the  multiplicity  of  particulars  which  the  fub^ 
jed  prefeDta  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any  general 
principles,  which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  eaquirief 
in  comparing  difierent  inftitutions  together. 

It  is  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  that  the  fpecubtivf 
£uiner  reduces  the  infinite  variety  of  foils  to  a 
few  general  delcriptions ;  the  phyfidan,  the  infinite 
variety  of  bodily  c(mftitution«  to  a  few  temperaments ; 

mnd  the  moralift,  the  infinite  variety  of  human  cha^ 
radevs  to  a  few  of  the  ruling  principles  of  a£lion. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages 
we  derive  from  thefe  cUffiifie^aticHis,  and  the  gmerul 
condufions  to  which  they  lead  $  k  is  evideaotly  imi> 
poffible,  that  prmciples,  which  derived  their  origja 
from  efforts  of  abftra£don,  ihould  apply  literally  to 
pra£tice ;  or,  indeed,  that  they  ihould  afford  us  any 
confiderable  affiftance  in  condud,  without  a  oertaiii  >» 
degree  of  practical  and  e2q)erimental  fldlL  Hencif 
it  is,  that  the  mere  thcorift  ib  frequ^itly  expofet 
himfelf,  in  real  life,  to  the  ridicule  of  men  whom, 
he  defpifes;  and  in  the  general  eiUmation  of  the 
world,  falls  beiow  the  levd  of  the  common  drud^ 
in  bufmefs  and  the  arts*  The  walk,  indeed,  of  thefe 
unenlightened  pra^lirioners,  muft  neceflarfly  be 
fimited  by  thdf  accidental  opportunities  of  experience; 

-but,  fo  filr  as  they  go,  they  operaie  with  lacility  and 
iuccefs^  while  the  merely  fpeculative  philofopbefp 

Q  2  although 
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although  poflefled  of  principles  which  enable  him 
to  approximate  to  the  truth,  in  an  infinite  variety  c^ 
untried  cafes,  and  although  he  fees,  with  pity,  the 
narrow  views  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ludicrous 
pretenfions  with  which  they  frequently  oppofe  their 
trifling  fuccefles  to  his  theoretical  fpeculations,  finds 
himfelf  perfeftly  at  a  lofs,  when  he  is  called  upons 
by  the  fimpleft  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to  carry  his 
principles  into  execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
maxim,  *'  which  "  (as  Mr.  Hume  remarks)  has  been 
^  fo  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  dunces  of  every 
**  age,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  bufinefs.'* 

In  what  confifts  prafiical  or  experimental  (kill,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  explain  completely ;  but,  among  othef 
things,  it  obvioufly  implies,  a  talent  for  minute  and 
tomprehenfive  and  rapid  obfervation;  a  memory, 
at  once  retentive  and  ready;  in  order  to  prefent  to 
us  accurately,  and  without  reflexion,  our  theoretical 
knowledge;  a  prefence  of  mind,  not  to  be  dif- 
concerted  by  unexpefted  occurrences ;  and,  in  fome 
cafes,  an  imcommon  degree  of  perfedion  in  the 
external  fenfes,  and  in  the  mechanical  capacities  of 
the  body.  All  thefe  elements  of  pradUcal  (kill,  it  is 
obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits  of  adive 
exertion,  and  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  real 
occurrences;  for,  as  all  the  practical  principles  c^ 
our  nature,  both  intelle&ual  and  animal^  have  a 
reference  to  particulars,  and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is  in 
the  afHve  fcenes  of  life  alone,  and  amidft  the  details 
of  bufinefs,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  and  improved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
Sufficient  to  illuftrate  the  impoilibility  of  acquiring 

a  talent 
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a  talent  for  bufinefs,  or  for  any  of  the  pradical  arts 
of  life,  without  adual  experience.  They  (hew  alfo, 
that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may  qualify 
a  man,  in  certain  cafes,  for  diftinguiihing  himfdf  in 
both.  It  is  .not,  however,  to  be  imagined,  that  in 
this  way  individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  un- 
common, or  for  the  important  lituations  of  fodety, 
or  even  for  enriching  the  arts  by  new  inventions ;  for, 
as  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  are  founded  entirely 
on  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  leflbns  which 
experience  has  fuggefted  to  them,  they  cannot  poffibly 
extend  to  new  combinations  of  circumftances.  Mere 
experience,  therefore,  can,  at  bed,  prepare  the  mind 
for  the  fubordinate  departments  of  life ;  for  condu£ting 
the  eils^blifhed  routine  of  bufinefs,  or  for  a  fervile 
repetition  in  the  arts  of  common  operations. 

In  the  charafter  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on 
American  Taxation,  a  lively  piflure  is  drawn  of  the 
infufEciency  of  mere  experience  to  qualify  a  man  for 
new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government.  The  obfervations  he  makes  on  this 
fubjed,  are  exprefTed  with  his  ufual  beauty  and  felicity 
of  language ;  and  are  of  fo  general  a  nature,  that, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  they  may  be  extended 
to  all  the  prafbical  purfuits  of  life. 

•*  Mr.  Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is, 
^'  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  firft  and  nobleft  of 
^  human  fdences ;  a  fcience .  which  does  more  to 
^*  quicken  and  invigorate  the  underftanding,  than 
^^  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together ;  but 
^^  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  perfons  very  *  happily  bom, 

q^3  «  to 
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**  to  open  an4  to  liberalife  the  mind  cxa£tiy  in  the 
'*  fame  proportion.  Faffing  from  that  ftudy,  he  did 
**  not  go  very  largely  into  the  ivorld,  but  plunged 
•*  into  bufinefs ;  I  mean,  into  the  bufinefs  of  office^ 
''  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms 
**  eftabliihed  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had> 
*^  undoubtedly,  in  that  line  ;  and  there  is  no  know- 
^'  ledge  which  is  not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly 
'*  faid,  that  men  too  much  converfant  in  office,  are 
*'  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlargement*  Their 
^<  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a  turn  to  think 
^'  the  fubftance  of  bufmefs  not  to  be  much  more 
^^  important,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  con- 
*^  dufted.  Thefe  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary 
**  occafions ;  and>  therefore,  perfons  who  are  nurtured 
**  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as  long  as  things  go 
**  on  in  their  common  order ;  but  when  the  high 
**  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  when  a 
"  new  and  troubled  fcene  is  opened,  and  the  file 
**  affords  no  precedent,  then  it  is,  that  a  greater 
"  knowledge  <rf  mankind,  and  a  far  more  extenfive 
*'  comprehenfion  of  things,  is  requifite^  than  ever 
**  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give.'* 

Nor  is  if  in  new  combinations  of  circumftattces 
alone,  that  general  principles  affift  us  in  the  condud 
of  affairs  ;  they  render  the  application  of  our  pradical 
flcill  more  unerring,  and  more  pcrfeft.  For,  as  gehe- 
ral  principles  limit  the  utility  of  pradical  fluH  to 
fupply  the  imperfeftions  of  theory,  they  diminiffi 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  (kill  is  to  be  em- 
ployed  }  and  dius,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvement, 
wherever  it  is  requifitej  and  leflfen  the  errors  to 

which 
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which  it  is  liabk,  by  contra£Ui^  the  field  within  which 
it  is  poflible  to  commit  them. 

It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  oppofite 
extremes  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing 
themfelves  for  the  duties  of  aAive  life.  The  one  arifes 
from  habits  of  abftra&ion  and  generaHfation  carried 
to  an  excefs ;  the  other  from  a  minute,  an  exclufiye, 
and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  die  objeds  and 
events  which  happen  to  f^l  undet  their  adual  ex- 
perience. 

In  a  perfeft  fyftem  of  education,  care  (Kould  be  taken 
to  guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of 
abftra&ion  with  habits  of  bufmefs,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  enable  men  to  confider  things,  either  in  general,  or 
in  detail,  as  the  occafion  may  require.  Whichever  of 
thefe  habits  may  happen  to  gain  an  undue  afcendant 
over  the  mind,  it  will  necefiarily  produce  a  chara£):er 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted  only  for  pardcular  ex- 
ertions. Hence  fbme  of  the  apparent  inconfifteKies 
which  we  may  frequently  remark  in  the  intelle&ual 
capacities  of  the  fame  perf(Hi.  One  man,  from  an  early 
indulgence  in  abftrad  fpeculation,  poiiefles  a  know- 
ledge of  general  principles,  and  a  talent  for  general 
reafoning,  united  with  a  fluency  and  eloquence  in  the' 
ufe  of  general  terms,  which  feem,  to  the  vulgar,  to 
aimoimce  abilities  fitted  for  any  given  f'tuation  in 
life :  while,  in  the  condu£t  of  the  fimpleft  affairs,  he 
exhibits  every  mark  of  irrelbludon  and  incapacity. 
Another  not  only  ads  with  prepHety,  and  ikill,  in 
circumftances  which  require  a  minute  attention  to 
details,  but  pofTeffes  an  acutenefs  of  reafoning,  and  a 
facility  c^expreflion  on  all  fubjeds,  in  which  nothing 

0^4  but 
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but  what  is  particular  is  involved ;  while,  on  general 
topics,  he  is  perfedly  unable  either  to  reafon,  or  to 
judge.  It  is  this  laft  turn  of  mind,  which  I  think 
we  have,  in  mod  inftances,  in  view,  when  we  fpeak 
of  good  fenfe,  or  common  fenfe,  in  oppofition  to 
fpience  and  philofophy.  Both  philofophy  and  good 
fenfe  imply  the  ezerdfe  of  our  reafoning  powers  ; 
and  they  differ  from  each  other  only,  according  as 
ihefe  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals. 
It  is  on  good  fenfe  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I 
have  now  explained  the  term)  that  the  fuccefs  of  men 
in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  chiefly  depends  ;  but,  that 
it  does  not  always  indicate  a  capacity  for  abflradl 
fdence,  or  for  general  fpeculation,  or  for  able  condud 
in  fituations  which  require  comprehenfive  views,  is 
matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

Although,  however,  each  of  thefe  defedls  has  a 
tendency  to  limit  the  utility  of  the  individuals  in 
>^hom  it  is  to  be  found,  to  certain  ftations  in  fociety ; 
no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in  point  of  original 
value,  between  the  intelledual  capacities  of  the  two 
claffes  of  men  to  which  they  charafteriftically  belong. 
The  one  is  the  defeft  of  a  vigorous,  an  ambitious, 
and  a  comprehenfive  genius,  improperly  direfted;  the 
other,  of  an  undcrftanding,  minute  and  circumfcribed 
in  its  views,  timid  in  its  exertions,  and  formed  for 
fervile  imitation.  Nor  is  the  former  defed,  (however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  confirmed  by 
long  habit,)  by  any  means  fo  incurable  as  the  latter ; 
for  it  arifes,  not  from  original  conftitution,  but  firom 
fome  fault  in  early  education ;  while  every  tendency 
Jo  the  oppofite  extreme  is  more  or  lefs  chara£teriflical 

of 
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of  a  xnind^  ufeRiI,  indeed,  in  a  high  degree,  when 
confined  to  its  proper  fphere,  but  deftined,  by  the 
band  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from 
another. 

As   an  additional  proof*  of  the  natural  fuperiority 
which  men  of  general  views  poffefs  over  the  common 
drudges  in  bufmefs,  it  may  be  farther  pbferved,  that 
the  habits  of  inattention  incident  to  the  former,  arife 
in  part  from  the  little  interefl  which  they  take  in 
particular  obje&s  and  particubr  occurrences,  and 
are  not  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  an  incapacity  of 
attention.      When   the   mind    has   been   long    ac- 
cuflomed  to  the  confideration  of  daffes  of  pbjeds 
and  of  comprehenfive  theorems,  it  cannot,  without 
fome  degree  of  eflFort,  defcend  to  that  humble  walk 
of  experience,  or  of  aftion,  in  which  the  meaneft  of 
mankind  are  on  a  level  with  the  greateft.     In  im- 
portant fituations,  accordingly,  men  of  the  moft  gene- 
ral views,  are  found  not  to  be  inferior  to  the  vulgar 
in   their  attention  to   details ;    becaufe  the  objefts 
and  occurrences  which  fuch  fituations  prefent,  roufe 
their  paffions,  and  interefl  their  curiofity,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  fconfequences  to  which  they  lead. 

When  theoretical  knowledge  and  praftical  fkill  are 
happily  cpmbined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  intelkauai 
power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfeflion}  and  fits 
him  equally  to  conduft,  with  a  maflerly  hand,  the 
details  of  ordinary  buiinefs,  and  to  contend  fuccefsfully 
with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous 
fituations.  In  condu£Ung  the  former,  mere  ex- 
perience may  frequently  be  a  fufEcient  guide,  but 
experience  and  fpeculation  muft  be  combined  toge- 
ther 
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ther  to  prepare  us  for  the  Iatter«  ^  Expert  meb,^ 
fays  lord  Bacon,  ^^  can  execute  and  judge  of  par- 
^  ticularB  one  by  one;  but  the  general  counfds, 
^'  and  the  plots,  and  the  marfhalling  of 
^  come  beft  from  tho£b  that  are  learned." 


SECTION  vm. 

Continkafion  of  the  fame  SubjeB. — Ufe  and  Ahufe  of  general 

Principla  in  Politics  *. 

»TPhe  foregoing  remadcs,  on  the  dangen  to  be 
-^  apprehended  from  a  raft  application  of  general 
principles,  hold  equally  with  rcfpcft  to  moft  of  the 
pradical  arts.  Among  thefc,  however,  there  is  one 
of  far  fuperior  dignity  to  the  reft;  which,  partly  on 

*  Tbe  evevU  which  have  happened  fince  the  pubUoition  of 
the  former  edition  of  thie  Vohime  in  1 7929  might  have  enabled 
me  to  confirm  many  of  the  obfervations  in  this  Se^ion^  by  an 
appeal  to  fafts  ftill  fre(h  in  the  recolleftion  of  my  Readers ;  and, 
lAoae  or  turn  inftanceti  by  (light  verbal  corredions,  to  guard  againft 
the  poffibility'  of  uncandid  mifinterpretation :  but,  for  varioua 
reaibnti  which  it  is  unneceflary  to  ftate  at  pre&nt,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  myfelf,  to  fend  the  whole  difcuffion  again 
to  the  prefB  in  its  original  form.  That  the  dodlrine  it  inculcates 
18  favourable  to  the  good  order  and  tranquillity  of  fociety,  cannot 
be  dii{mted ;  and,  as  feir  as  I  myfdf  am  perfonally  interefted,  I 
have  no  wiih  to  vitiate  the  record  which  it  exhibits  of  my  opi- 
nions. 

On  feme  points  which  aie  touched  apon  very  (lightly  here,  I 
have  explained  myfelf  more  fuDy,  in  the  fourth  Section  of  my 
Biographical  Account  of  Mr,  Smith,  read  before  the  Rbyat 
Society  of  Edinburgh  ia  i793»  aad  pubhihcd  in  tkt  third 
Volume  of  their  Tranfa£tion8, 

7  account 
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account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
fome  poculiarkies  in  its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled  , 
to  a  more  particular  confideration.  The  art  I  allude 
to,  is  that  of  Legiilation^  an  art  which  differs  from 
all  others  in  fome  very  eflential  refpeds,  and  to  which, 
the  reafonings  in  the  laft  Sei^n  muit  be  applied 
with  many  reftridions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  neceffary  for  me 

to  premife,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  widi 

common  language  and  comnum  j^-ejudices,  that  I 

am  fometimes  led,  in  the  following  obfervations,  to 

contrail   theory   with    experience.      In   the  proper 

fenfe  of  the  word  Theory,  it  is  fo  far  from  ftand« 

ing  in  oppofition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a 

knowledge  of  principles,   of  which  the  mod  ex« 

tenfive  experience  alone  could  put  us  in  pofleffion. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  indeed ,  an  ao' 

quaintance  with  fa&s  was  not  confidered  as  effential 

to  the  formation  of  theories ;  and  from  thefe  ages^ 

has    defcended    to  us,    an  indifcriminate    prejudice 

againfl  general  principles,  even  in  thofe  cafes  in 

which  they  have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the  way 

of  indudion* 

But  not  to  difpute  about  words  t  there  are 
plainly  two  fets  of  political  reafonersj  one  of 
which  confider  the  a6]tUal  inilitutions  of  mankind 
as  the  only  fafe  foundadon  for  our  conclufions, 
and  think  every  plan  of  legiflation  chimerical,  which 
is  not  copied  from  ao&  which  has  already  been 
readifed ;  'while  the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many 
cafes,   we   may  reafon    fafely   a  prkri    from    the 

known   principle    of    human   nature^    combined 

with 
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"With  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  times. 
The  former  are  commonly  miderilood  as  contend* 
ing  for  experience  in  oj^fition  to  theory;  the 
latter  are  accufed  of  trufting  to  theory  unfupported 
by  experience:  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  political  tbeoriil,  if  he  proceeds  cautioufly 
and  philofophically,  founds  his  conclufions  ulti- 
mately on  experience,  no  lefs  than  the  political 
empiric; — ^as  the  aftronomer,  who  predids  an 
ecHpfe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  fcience,  refts  his  expe£bition  of  the  event,  on 
fefts  which  have  been  previoufly  afcertained  by 
obfervation,  no  lefs  than  if  he  inferred  it,  without 
any  reafoning,  from  his  knowledge  of  a  cycle. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  pra£tical  (kill 
which  habits  of  bufmefs  alone  can  give,  and  without 
which  the  mod:  enlightened  politician  muft  always 
appear  to  difadvantage  when  he  attempts  to  carry  his 
plans  into  execution.     And  as  this  (kill  is  often  (in 
confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted 
by  the  word  Experience ;  while  it  is  feldom  poflefled 
by  thofe  men,  who  have  moft  carefully  (hidied  the 
theory  of  legiflation ;  it  has  been  very  generally  con- 
cluded, that  politics  is  merely  a  matter  of  routine, 
in  which  philofophy  is  rather  an  obflacle  to  fuccefs* 
The  ftatefman  who  has  been  formed  among  official 
details,  is  compared  to  the  pradxcal  engineer;    the 
fpeculative  legiflator,  to  the  theoretical  mechanician 
who  has    pafled  his   life   among   books    and  dia- 
grams.— In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  this  opinion 
is  juft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  art  of  le- 
giflation with  thofe  pradical  applications  of  mecha- 
nical 
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nical  principles,  by  which  the  oppofers  of  political 
theories  have  fo  often  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  their 
reafonings. 

I.  In  die  firil  place,  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  nfe  of  general 
mechanical  principles,  are  owing,  in  mod  inftances, 
to  the  eifeft  which  habits  of  abflrafUon  are  apt  to 
have,  in  withdrawing  the  attention  from  thofe  appli- 
cations of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone  we  caa 
learn  'to  correft  the  imperfeftion^  of  theory.  Such 
errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  incident 
to  men  who  have  been  led  by  natural  tafte,  or  by 
early  habits,  to  prefer  the  fpeculations  of  the  clofet, 
to  the  buftle  of  adtive  life,  and  to  the  fatigue  of  mi- 
nute and  circumftantial  obfervation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecies  of  prindples  is  often 
mifapplied  from  an  inattention  to  circumftances ; 
thofe  which  are  deduced  from  a  few  examples  of  par* 
ticular  governments,  and  which  are  opcafionally 
quoted  as  univerfal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wife  legiflator  ought  to  affume  as  the  ground-wprk 
of  his  reafonings;  But  this  abufe  of  general  prin- 
ciples  ihould  by  no  means  be  afcribed,  like  the 
abfurdities  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician,  to  over- 
refinement,  and  the  love  of  theory ;  for  it  arifes 
from  weakneiTes,  which  philofophy  alone  can  re- 
medy ;  an  unenlightened  veneration  for  maxims 
which .  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  fan£tion  of  time  in 
thdr  favour,  and  a  paflivc  acquiefcence  in  received 
opinions. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  principles,  from  which 
political  conclufions  have  fometimes  been  deduced ; 

and 
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and  idiich,  lAtwhhftanding  the  common  prejudice 
againft  them,  are  a  much  forer  foundatbn  for  our 
reafonings:  I  allude,  at  prefent,  to  thofe  princqileB 
which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
conftitutf  on,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate 
the  conrfe  of  human  affairs ;  principles,  which  are 
certainly  the  refult  of  a  much  more  extenihre  indue- 
iion,  than  any  of  the  inferences  th^  can  be  drawn 
from  the  hiflory  of  a£toal  eftablifliments« 

In  applying,  indeed^  fuch  principles  to  pra£lice,  it  is 
neceflary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cafe ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
neceifary  to  pay  the  fame  fcrupulous  attention  to 
minute  circumftances,  which  is  effential  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  or  m  the  management  of  jMivate  bufi- 
tiefs.  There  is  even  a  danger  of  dwelling  too  much 
on  details,  and  of  rendering  the  mind  incapable  of 
thofe  abftrafl  and  comprehenfive  Tiews  of  human 
affairs,  which  can  alone  fumifh  the  ftatefman  with 
fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  his 
condud.  **  When  a  man  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  de- 
^^  liberates  concerning  his  condud  in  any  particular 
^^  a&ir,  and  forms  fdiemes  iit  politics,  trade, oeconomy, 
^  or  any  bufinefs  in  Hfe,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his 
^^  arguments  too  fine,  or  conned  too  long  a  chain  of 
<<  cooiequences  together.  Something  is  fure  to  hap- 
^*  pen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning,  and  produce 
^'  an  event  diffisrent  from  what  he  expefibed.  But 
^^  when  we  reafon  upon  general  Ibb^dB,  ooe  may 
**  juflly  afHrm,  that  our  fpeculations  can  fcarce  ever 
^  be  too  fine,  provided  th^  are  juft ;  and  ibat  the 
^'  difference  betwixt  a  commoa  maa  and  a  man  of 

«<  geniuSi 
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^^  genius,  is  chiefly  feea  in  die  fliallowne&  or  depth 


*'  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed*— *Tis 
certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate 
they  may  feem,  nnift  always,  if  they  are  juft  and 
found,  prevail  in  the  general  courfe  of  things^ 
^^  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cafes ;  and  it  is 
^'  the  chief  bufinefs  of  philofof^hers  to  regard  the 
^^  general  courfe  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  alfo 
^^  the  chief  buiinels  of  politicians ;  efpecially  in  the 
^^  ck)mellic  government  of  the  ftate,  where  the  public 
'^  good,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  objed,  depends 
'^  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  cafes,  not,  as 
^^  ia  foreign  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances^  and 
**  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfons  *•" 

IL  The  difficulties  which,  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
limit  the  application  of  general  principles,  remain  in* 
variably  the  fame  from  age  to  age:  and  whatever 
obfervations  we  have  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of 
our  paft  experience,  by  a  fure  foundation  for  future 
pradicat  (kill ;  and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they  reach, 
the  defeds  of  our  theories.  In  the  art  of  government, 
however,  the  pradical  difficuldes  which  occur,  are  of 
a  very  different  nature.  They  do  not  prefent  to  th^ 
ftatefman,  the  fame  fteady  fubjed  of  eicamination, 
which  the  effefts  of  fndion  do  to  the  oigineer.  They 
arife  chiefiy  from  the  paflions  and  opinions  of.men^ 
which  are  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  change :  and,  there. 
foi^,  the  addrefs  which  is  neceflary  to  overcome  them, 
depends  Ids  on  the  accuracy  of  our  obfervations  with 
veSpeSt  to  the  paft,  than  on  the  £igacity  of  our  con« 
jedurei  wiil^  r^XpeSt  to  the  future.    In  the  prefent 

*  Political  Difcouifes. 

age. 
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age,  more  particularly,  when  the  rapid  communica- 
tion, and  the  univerfal  difFufion  of  knowledge,  by 
means  of  the  prefs,  render  the  fitiution  of  political 
focieties  eflfentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was 
formerly,  and  fecure  infidlibly,  againil  every  accident, 
the  progrefs  of  human  reafon ;  we  may  venture  to  pre- 
did,  that  they  are  tot>e  the  mod  fuccefsful  ftatefman, 
who,  paying  all  due  regard  to  pad  experience,  fearch 
for  the  rules  of  their  condud  chiefly  in  the  peculiar 
circumflances  of  their  own  times,  and  in  an  en- 
lightened anticipation  of  the  future  hiilory  of  man- 
kind. 

III.  In  the  ipechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we  are 
at  a  lof^  about  the  certainty  of  a  particular  fad,  we 
have  it  always  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  teft  of 
experiment.  But  it  is  very  feldom  that  we  can  obtain 
in  this  way  any  ufeful  conclufion  in  politics :  not  only 
becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cafes  in  which  the 
combinations  of  circumftances  are  precifely  the  lame, 
but  becaufe  our  acquaintance  with  the  political  expe- 
rience of  mankind  is  much  more  imperfed  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  called  matter  of  fad  in  politics,  is  nothing  elfe  than 
theory ;  and,  very  frequently,  in  this  fcience,  when 
we  think  we  are  oppofing  experience  to  fpeculation, 
we  are  only  oppofing  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  it  is 
almoft  fufficient  to  recoiled  how  extremely  difficult 
it  is  to  convey,  by  a  general  defcription,  a  juft  idea  of 
the  a6hial  ilate  of  any  government.  That  every  fuch 
defcription  mufl  neceifarily  be  more  or  lefs  theoretical, 
will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  Of 
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"1.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  few  Or  none  have 
taken  their  rife  from  political  wifdom,  but  have  been 
the  gradual  refult  of  time  and  experience,  of  drcuni- 
fiances  and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of  time,  indeed, 
every  government  acquires  a  fyftematical  appearance  : 
for,  although  its  different  parts  arofe  from  circum- 
(lances  which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and 
irregular;  yet  there  mull  exift,  among  thefe  parts, 
a  certain  degree  of  confiftency  and  analogy,  "Where- 
ever  a  government  has  exifted  for  ages,  and  men  have 
enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a  proof  that  its 
principles  are  not  eflfentially  at  variance  with  each 
other.  Every  new  inftitution  which  was  introduced, 
muft  have  had  a  certain  reference  to  the  laws  and 
ufages  exifting  before,  otherwife  it  could  not  have 
been  permanent  in  its  operation.  If  any  one,  con- 
trary to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  fhould  have  occafionally 
mingled  with  them,  it  muft  foon  have  fallen  into  defue- 
tude  and  oblivion ;  and  thofe  alone  would  remain, 
which  accorded  in  thdr  general  tendency.  *'  Quae  ufu, 
obtinuere,''  fays  Lord  Bacon,  ^^  (i  non  bona,  at  ialtem 
**  apta  inter  fe  funt." 

The  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutions  of 
government,  by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcriptions 
of  them,  (fuch  defcripdons,  for  example,  as  are  given 
of  that  of  England  by  Montefquieu  and  Blackftone,) 
arifes  from  the  fame  drcumilances,  which  render  it 
expedient,  in  moft  inftances,  to  ftudy  particular  Ian-  > 
guages,  by  confulting  the  writings  of  grammarians. 
In  both  cafes,  the  knowledge  we  wifli  to  acquire,  com- 
prehends an  infinite  number  of  particulars,  the  conli- 

R  deration 
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deratkm  6f  tirhichi  in  detail^  ^trould  diftrad  the  atten- 
tiohy  and  oTcrload  the  memory*  The  fyftematical 
defcription^  of  poUticiaiis,  like  the  general  rules  of 
grammarians,  are  m  a  high  degree  nfeful,  for  arrange 
ing,  and  iimpHiyingy  the  objeds  of  our  (ludy ;  but  in 
both  cafes,  we  muft  remember,  that  the  knowledge 
we  acquire  m  this  manner,  is  to  be  received  with 
great  timitatiozis,  and  that  it  is  no  more  poflible 
to  convey,'  in  a  fyftematical  form,  a  juit  and  com- 
plete  idea  of  a  particular  government,  than  it  is 
to  teach  a  language  completely  by  means  of  general 
rules,  without  any  pradkal  afliftaBce  from  reading 
or  converfation. 

2.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a  govemmem,  as 
It  is  adaally  exercifed  at*  a  particular  period,  can- 
not always   be   colle&ed ;  perhaps  it  can    feldom 
b^  colleded  from  an  examination  of  written   laws, 
or    of    the    eftabliihed    forms    of  a    conilitution. 
Thefe  may  continue  the  fame  for  a  long  courfe 
of  ages,  while  the   government  may  be  modified 
in  its  exercife,  to  a  great  extent,  by  gradual  and 
undefcribable  alterations  in  the  ideas,  manners,  and 
charader,  of  the  people;  or  by  a  change  in  the 
Klations  which  different  orders  of  the  community 
bear  to  each  other.    In  every  country  whatever, 
befide  the  eftablifhed  laws,    the  political  flate  of 
the  people  is  zSc&cd  by  an  ii^nite  variety  of  dr- 
cumftances,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a  con- 
ception,  and  which  are  to  be  colledted  only  from 
a&ual  obfervation»     Even  in  this  way,    it  is  not 
eafy  for  a  perfon  who,  has  received  his  education 
in   one    country,    to   ftudy    the    government    of 

another^  on  account  of  the    difficulty   which  be 

mud 


xnuft  neceflaiiLy  experieace,  in  eutqring  j^Q  tbe 
aiTociatiom  which  inftuence  the  mjnd  under  a  (}i£» 
fereat  fyftcini  o^f  pauanecs^  and  in  afcertaining  (efpe- 
tially  upon  political  fubjeds)  the  complex  i^^s  con^' 
yeyed  by  &  foreign  language* 

In  canfequeiuie  of  the  caufes  ^hich  have  now 
been  motioned,  it  fometim^  happens,  that  ihct^ 
j»re  eiTezitial  circumftance^  in  the  a^ual  ftate  of  ^ 
government,  about  which  the  confUtutional  lavr$  arQ 
Jtiot  only  Client,  biit  which  are  dir^^Uy  cpntrar^  to  al)< 
^e  writt&i  laW^)  and  to  the  fpirit  of  th^  f:onflitutioi|^ 
ti8  ^elineatjed  by  theoretical  writers. , 

ly.  The  art  of  gov^emm^nt  diSers  from  the  m^ 

thanical  qrts  ip  this^  that,    in  the  former^    it  i^ 

touch  inote  di^cult  to  refsr  eSeds  to  their  taufes^ 

Ihan  i^L  the  lattery  and^  of  conf^U^nde»  it  .rarely 

-happens,  even  wh^en  w$  have  .^n  opportunity  <^ 

ieeing  a  political  expednicpl:  mMe,  th^lt  y^  cs# 

draw   from  it  any  ^ertwn  inference,  with  refpe^ 

to  the  juftnefs  of  the  principles  hy  whi^  ^  wsyi 

fuggefted«    In  ^ofe  complicated  m^hines,  to  ,^liic^ 

the  ftrudhu^  of  dvil  foc^ety  has  been  fre%U9ntiy 

compared,  as  adl  the  different  parts  df  which  fS^ef 

are  compofed  are  iubjefitcd  to  phyfi<;al  laws,  ih^ 

^errors  of  the  artift  muft  necd&nly  hecofoe  Ippft* 

rent  in  ^  laft  refiilt}  but  in  the  political  fyftan* 

as  well  as  in  the  animal  b^dy,  vf here  the  gmeaX 

conftitution  is  found  a;nd  th^thy,  there  is  a  feat 

of  vis  fnedicatH^j  wliich  is  fuffident  for  the  aup 

of  partial  diforders ;  and  in  the  one  cafe,  as  well 

AS  in  the  .other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are  fi»* 

quently  <:orre£led  and  concealed  .by  .^  wiido^ 
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pf  nature.  Among  the  many  falfe  eftimates  which 
we  daily  make  of.  human  ability,  there  is  perhaps 
hone  more  groundlefs  than  the  exaggerated  con- 
ceptioris  we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  fpecies  of  poli- 
tical wifdom,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of 
long  experience  and  of  profeffional  habits.  •*  Go;" 
(faid  the  chancellor  Oxenftiem  to  his  fon,  when  he 
was  fending  him  to  a  congrefs  of  ambafladors, 
and  when  the  young  man  was  exprefling  his  dif- 
fidence of  his  own  abilities  for  fueh  an  employ- 
ment ;)  **  Go,  and  fee  with  your  own  eyes,  ^uam 
*'  parva  fapientia  regitur  mUTidus  /"  The  truth  is, 
(however  paradoxical  the  remark  may  appear  at 
firft  view,)  that  the  fpeculative  errors  of  ftatefmen 
are  frequently  lefs  fenfible  in  their  effe£ts,  and,  of 
confequence,  more  likely  to  efcape  without  detec- 
tion, than  thofe  of  individuals  who  occupy  inferior 
ftations  in  fodety.  The  effe&s  of  mifcoadud  in 
private  life,  are  eafily  traced  to  thesr  proper  fourcC) 
and  therefore  the  world  is  feldom  fiur  wrong  in 
the  judgments  which  it  fotms  of  the  prudence  or 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charadors.  But  in 
confidermg  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  it  is  f<^ 
^lifEcult  to  trace  events  to  their  proper  caufes,  and 
-to  diflinguilh  the  eifeds  of  political  wifdom,  froni 
thofe  which  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation 
of  the  people,  thaf  it  is  fcarcely  poffible,  excepting 
in  the  cafe  of  a  very  long  adminifbration,  to  ap- 
preciate the  talents  of  a  ftatefinan  from  the  fuccefs 
or  the  failure  of  his  meafures.  In  every  fociety,  too, 
^which,  in  confequence  of  the  general  fpirit  oi  it^ 

government,  enjoys  the  Wefliiigs  of  tranquillity  ^ 

'libert}', 
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liberty,  a  great  part  of  the  political  order  vhich 
we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the 
natural  reiult  of  the  felfifh  purfuits  of  individuals.; 
nay,  in  every  fuch  fociety,  (as  I  already  hinted,) 
the  natural  tendency  to  improvement  is  fo  ftrong,  a&  to 
overcome  many  powerful  obilacles,  which  the  imper- 
fection of  human  inilitutions  oppoles  to  its  progrefs* 

From  thefe  remarks,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,^ 
although  in  the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of 
theory  may  frequently  be  corre£ted  by  repeated 
trials,  without  having  recourfe  to  general  princL 
pies;  yet,  in  the  machine  of  government,  there 
is  fo  great  a  variety  of  powers  at  work,  befide  the 
influence  of  the  ftatefman,  that  it  is  vain  to  exped 
the  art  of  legiflation  ihould  be  carried  to  its- 
greateft  poffible  perfedlion  by  experience  alone* 

Still,  however,  if  may  be  faid,  that  in  the  moft 
imperfed:  governments  of  modem  Europe,  we  have 
an  experimental  proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  the  principal  objefts  of  the  focial 
union.  Why  hazard  thefe  certain  advantages,  for 
the  uncertain  effeds  of  changes,  fuggefled  by  mei'e 
theory;  and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a  meafure  of 
political  happinefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  to  be  greater  than  has  commonly  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  nations  ?  ' 

With  thofe  who  would  carry  their  zeal  againft 
reformation  fo  far,  it  is  impoflible  to  argue:  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  regret,  that  the  number 
of  fuch  reafoners  has,  in  all  ages  cf  the  world; 
'been  fo  great,  and  their  influence  on  human  aflaira 
fo  extenfive. 

R  3  «  There 
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•*  There  art  fomc  mert^/*  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,) 
•*  of  narrow  views,  and  grovelling  conceptions, 
^  who,  without  the  inftigation  of  perfonal  maEce, 
**  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical ; 
^*  and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart  froni 
**  the  beaten  track,  as  the  rafh  effort  of  a  warm 
•*  imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an 
^f  exalted  mind,  thatt  may  pleafe  and  ds^zzte  for  ^ 
^^  time,  but  can  produce  no  res^l  or  l^ing  ad- 
'•  vantage, 

**  Thefe  men  value  themfelves  tipon  a  perpetual 
^  fcepti'ciftft  I  upon  believing  nothing  but  (hciir  own 
**  fenfes ;  u[)on  calling  for  demonftration  vehere  it 
^*  cannot  poffibly  be  obtained ;  jtnd,  fometimes, 
^*  upon  holding  out  againft  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
f*  them  ;  upon  inventing  argument^  agiainft  the  fuccefs 
^  of  any  hew  undertaking  j  and,  where  arguments 
•*  cannot  be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt 
^  aiid  ridicule. 

*'  Such  have  been  the  moft  formidable  enemies 
^  of  the  great  benef^ors  of  the  world ;  for  theif 
f ^  notions  arid  difcourfe  are  fo  agre^ble  to  the  laiy, 
^' the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  thjit  tbeyfetdom 
'^  fail  of  becoming  popul;^,  and  dire^ling  the  dpinioii^ 
^  of  h«mkind  •.*' 

With  refp^d  to  this  fqeptical  dffpofidon,  as  zj^ 
plicable  'to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fodety,  it  is  of 
impoftance  to  add,  th^t,  in  erery  governnient,  &e 
ftabiltty  and  the  influence  of  efbiblxfhed  authority^ 
iriuft  depetid  on  the  coincidende  between  its  mea«» 
fuits  and  t)ie  tide  of  public  opinion ;  and  that,  iit 

f  USe  of  DkAKSi  by  Dr,  J^nsoHi* 
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nodem  Etttope,  in  confequence  of  the  invettion  of 
piinting^  and  the  liberty  of  the  prds,  public  opi- 
sian  has  acquired  an  a^endaat  in  human  aflfairs, 
lirhich  it  never  poflefled  in  thofe  ftates  of  anti« 
quity  frcon  which  moft  of  our  political  examples 
9re  drawn.  The  danger^  indeed,  of  fudden  and  raib 
innovations  cannot  be  too  llcongiy  inculcftted}  and 
the  views  of  thofe  men  who  are  fbn^ard  to  pro* 
note  them,  cannot  be  reprobated  with  too  great 
feverity.  But  it  is  poffible  alfo  to  fall  into  the  oppo^ 
fite  extreiae ;  and  to  bring  upon  fociety  the  very  evils 
vrc  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by  an  obftinate  oppofitioa 
to  thofe  gradual  and  neceflary  rcfoirn^ations  which 
the  genius  of  the  times  demands.  The  violent 
revolutions  which,  at  different  periods,  have  con* 
vulfed  modem  Europe,  have  ariien,  not  from  a 
fpirit  of  innovation  in  fovereigns  and  ftatefmen ;  but 
from  their  bigotted  attachment  to  antiquated  forms^ 
and  to  principles  borrowed  frqm  iefs  enlightened 
ages*  It  is  this  reverence  for  abufes  which  have 
]:>eea  fandioned  by  time,  accompanied  with  an  ia« 
attention  to  the  progrefs  of  public  opinion,  which 
has,  in  moft  initances,  blinded  the  rulers  of  msuil^d, 
till  governme^t  has  loft  all  its  eiEciency ;  and  till 
the  cage  of  innovation  has  become  too  general  and 
too  violent,  to  be  latisfied  vrith  changes,  which,  if 
propofed  at  an  earlier  periqd,  would  have  unite4g» 
in  the  fiipport  of  eftabliflied  inftitutions,  every  friend 
to  order,  and  to  the.profperity  of  his  country. 

Thefe  obfervadons  I  ftate  with  the  greater  coiv 
ifidence,  that  the  fubftance  of  them  is  contained 
in  th?  following  aphorifms  of  Lord  Bacon;  a  phi^ 

R  4  lofoj^eir 
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lofopher  who  (if  we  excq>t,  perhaps,  the  late  Mr. 
Turgot)  feems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  form* 
ed  enlightened  views  with  refpe£fc  to  the  poffible 
attainments  of  mankind ;  and  whofe  fame  cannot  fail 
to  increafe  as  the  world  grows  older,  by  being  at- 
tadicd,  not  to  a  particular  fyilem  of  variable  opinions, 
but  to  the  general  and  infallible  progrefs  of  human 
reafon. 

*^  Quis  novator  tempus  imitatur,  quod  novationes 
^*  ita  infinuat,  ut  fenfus  fallant  ? 

**  Novator  maximus  fetppua ;  quidni  igitur  tern- 
**  pus  imitemur  ? 

^*  Morofa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft,  sque 
^*  ac  novitas. 

**  Cum  per  fe  res  mutentur  In  deterius,  fi  confilio 
^  in  melius  non  mutentur,  quis  finis  erit  mali  ?'' 

The  general  concfufion  to  which  thefe  obferva- 
tions  lead,  is  fufBciently  obvious;  that  the  perfec* 
tion  of  political  wifdom  does  not  confift  in  an 
Indifcrfaninate  zeal  againft  reforms,  but  in  a  gradual 
and  prudent  acconunodation  of  eftabUihed  infUtu- 
tions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circum. 
ftances  of  mankind.  In  the  a£hial  apphcation, 
however,  of  this  principle,  many  difficulties  occur, 
which  it  requires  a  very  rare  combination  of  ta|ent& 
to  furmount:  more  p^irticularlv  in  the  prefent  age; 
when  the  prefs  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a  degree, 
emancipated  human  reafon  from  the  tyranny  of 
antient  prejudices ;  and  has  roufed  a  fpirit  of  free  dif- 
f:uiIion,  unexampled  in  the  hiflory  of  former  tinie§. 

That  this  fudden  change  in  the  flate  of  the 
wofld,  ihould  be  accompained  with  fome  temporary 

diforders. 
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dilbrders, .  is  by  n6  means  furprifing.    While  the 
multitude   continue   imperfectly    enlightened,    they 
vdll  be  occafionally  mifled  by  the  artifices  of  dema«>. 
gogues;  and    even   good    men,    intoxicated    ivith 
ideas   of  theoretical  perfection,   may    be  expected, 
fometimes  to  facrifice,  unintentionally,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  their  cotemporaries,  to  an  over-ardeiit  zeal 
for  the  good  of  pofterity.    Notwithftanding,   how« 
ever,  thefe  evils,  which  every  friend  to  humanity 
muft    lament,  I  would  willingly  believe,  that  the 
final  efieds  refulting  from  this  fpirit  of  reformation, 
cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  ^to .  human  happinefs; 
and  there  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  prefent  con* 
dition  of  mankind,  which  appear  to  me  to  juftify  more 
fanguine   hopes    upon   the   fubjedt,  than  it  would 
have  been  reafonable  for  a  philofopher  to  indulge 
at  any  former  period.     An  attention  to  thefe  pecu- 
liarities is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  enable  us  to  form 
a   competent  judgment  on  the  queftion  to  which 
the  foregoing  obfervations  relate ;  and  it  leads  to  the 
^Uuftration  of  a  dodtrine  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred  in  this  work  j  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  fpecies,  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  progreis  of  reafon  and  the  difiufion  of  know- 
ledge. 

Among  the  many  circumftances  favourable  to 
human  happinefs  in  the  prefent  flate  of  the  world, 
the  moft  important  perhaps,  is,  that  the  lame 
events  which  have  contributed  to  loofen  the  founda- 
tions of  the  anrient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have  made  it, 
practicable  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  ever 
was  formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legiflation 
to  a  fcience,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courie 

of 
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of  popular  opinions*  It  is  eafy  for  the  ftatefman 
to  form  to  himfelf  a  diftind:  and  fteady  idea  of 
the  ultimate  objefts  at  which  a  wife  legiilator  ought 
to  aim,  and  to  forefee  that  modificarion  of  the 
iocial  order,  to  which  human  affairs  hare,  of 
themfeives,  a  tendency  to  approach ;  and,  therefore, 
his  pradical  fagacity  and  addrefs  are  limited  to  the 
care  of  accompUfliing  the  important  ends  which  he 
has  in  view,  as  eifedually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  coa* 
fiflent  with  the  quiet  of  indiTiduals,  and  with  the 
rights  arifing  from  a£^ual  eftablifhments. 

In  order  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  fcience  of 
politics,  the  firft  ftep  ought  to  be,  to  afcertain  that 
form  of  fociety  which  is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  nature 
and  to  juftice ;  and  what  are  the  principles  of 
le^flation  neceffary  for  maintaining  it.  Nor  is  the 
inquiry  fo  difficult  as  might  at  firft  be  apprehended ; 
for  it  might  be  eafily  (hewn,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  political  diforders  which  exift  among  mankind, 
do  not  arife  from  a  want  of  forefight  in  politicians, 
which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  general,  but  from 
their  having  trufted  too  little  to  the  operation  of 
^  thofe  fimple  inftitutions  which  nature  and  juftice 
irecommend;  and,  of  confequence,  that,  as  fociety 
advances  to  its  perfeflion,  the  number  of  laws 
may  be  expeded  to  diminifh,  inftead  of  increafing, 
and  the  fcience  of  legiflation  to  be  gradually  Tim- 
plified.  J 

The  (Economical  fyftem  which,  about  thirty  year» 
ago,  employed  the  fpeculations  of  fome  ingenious 
men  in  France,  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  firft  at- 
tempt to  afcertain  thi$  ideal  perfedHon  of  the  focial 

orders  and  the  light  whicbj  fince  that  period,  has 

been 
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been  thrown  on  the  fubjefi,  in  different  parts  of  Eu* 
Tope,  is  a  proof  of  what  the  haman  mind  is  able  to 
accomplifh  in  inch  inquiries,  when  it  has  once  re* 
ceived  a  proper  diredion.    To  all  the  various  tenets 
of  thefe  writerS)  I  would,  by  no  means,  be  lender* 
ilood  to  fabfcribe ;  nor  do  I  conHder  their  fyftem  ss 
fo  perfed  in  erery  different  part,  as  fome  of  its  more 
ianguine  admirers  have  reprefented  it  to  be.     A  few 
pf   the  moft  important  principles  of  political  oeccuv 
nomy,  they  have  undoubtedly  eftablifhed  with  do- 
inoniftrative  evidence ;  but  what  the  world  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  them  for,  is,  the  commencement  which 
they  have  given  to  a  new  branch  of  fcience,  and  the 
plan  of  inveftigation  which  they  have  exhibited  to 
their  fucceffors.     A  fhort  account  of  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  fcope  of  their  fpeculations,  will  juftify  thefe 
remarks,  and  will  comprehend  every  thing  which  I 
have  to  offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to  the  queflion  by 
which  they  were  fdggefted.     Such  an  account  I  at- 
tempt with  the  greater  fatisfadion,  that  the  leading 
views  of  the  earUefl  and  moft  enlightened  patrons  of 
the  oeconomical  fyftem  have,  in  my  opinion,  lyeeh 
not  more  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents,  than  miC- , 
Apprehended  by  fome  who  have  adopted  its  coiv 
clufions  *. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  I  think  it  of  importance  to 
remark,  that  the  obje£ik  of  the  ceconomical  fyfteAi 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  (as  I  believe  it 
commonly  is  in  this  country)  with  that  of  the  Uto- 
pian plans  of  government,  which  have,  at  different 
|inx^^  been  offered  to  the  world ;  and  which  have  fo 

f  See  Note  ^H}. 
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often  excited  the  juft  ridicule  of  the  more  fober  and 
reafonable  inquirers.     Of  thefe  phnsy  by  fur  the 
greater  number  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
fodai  ordef  is  entirely  the  effe£t  of  human  art ;  and 
that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfe&,  the  evil  may  be 
traced  to  fome  want  of  forefight  on  the  part  of  the 
legiilator ;  or  to  fome  inattention  of  the  magiftrate  to 
the  complicated  ftru£ture  of  that  machine  of  which 
he  regulates  the  movements*     The  projeds  of  re- 
form,  therefore,  which  fuch  plans  involve,  are,  in  ge- 
neral, well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
they  have  met  with ;  inafmuch  as  they  imply  an  arro- 
gant  and  prefumptuous  belief  in  their  authors,  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  own  political  fagacity,  to  the  ac- 
cumulated wifdom  of  former  ages.     The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  the  (economical  fyftem  j  of  which  the 
heading  views  (fo  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge)  proceed 
on  the  two  following  fuppofitions :  Firfl,  that  the  fe- 
cial order  is,  in  the  mod  efTential  refpeds,  the  refult 
of  the  wifdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  con- 
trivance ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  proper  bufmefs  of 
the  politician,  is  not  to  divide  his  attention  among  all 
th^  different  parts  of  a  machine,  which  is  by  far  too 
complicated  for  his  compreheniion  j  but  by  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allowing  to  each, 
as  complete  a  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  peifed 
fecurity  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  re* 
move  every  obftacle  yrhich  the  prejudices  and  vices  of 
m^n  have  oppofed  to  the  eflabliihment  of  that  order 
which  fociety  has  st  tendency  to  alTume.     Secondly ; 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  and  the  diffufion 
of  knowledge,  thofe  prejudices,  on  a  fkiUiil  manage- 
ment of  which,  all  the  old  fyflems  of  policy  proceed- 
ed, 
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ed,  mud  gradually  difappear ;  and,  confequently,  that 
(whatever  may  be  his  prediledion  for  antient  ufages) 
the  inevitable  courfe  of  events  impofes  on  the  politi- 
cian the  neceility  of  forming  his  meafures  on  more 
folid  and  permanent  principles,  than  thofe  by  which 
the  world  has  hitherto  been  governed*  Both  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  are  of  modem  origin.  The  former,  fb 
far  as  I  know,  was  firft  ftated  and  illuftrated  by  the 
French  CEconomifts.  The  latter  has  been  obvioufly 
fuggefl^d  by  that  rapid  improvement  which  has  ac- 
tually taken  place  in  every  country  of  Europe  where 
the  prefs  has  enjoyed  a  moderate  degree  of  liberty* 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refpe£t  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  plans  prop'>fed  by  Utopian  pro* 
je£iorj,  that  they  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  of  a 
miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral  charader  of  a 
people,  to  be  effeded  by  fbme  new  fyftem  of  educa- 
tion.    All  fuch  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  juflly  ob- 
ferved)  may  be  fafely  abandoned  as  impra£Ucable  and 
vifionary.     But  this  objedion  does  not  apply  to  the 
oeconomical  fyftemj  the  chief  expedient  of  which, 
for  promoting  moral  improvement,  ia  not  that  educa* 
tion  which  depends  on/  the  attention  and  care  of  our 
inftrudors ;  but  an  education  which  neceiTarily  refults 
from  the  political  order  of  fociety,     "  How  ineflPec- 
"  tual"  (faid  the  Roman  poet)  "  are  the  wifeft  laws, 
**  if  they  be  not  fupported  by  good  morals !"     How 
ineffectual  (fay  the  (Economifls)  are  all  our  efforts  to 
preferve  the  morals  of  a  people,  if  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  political  order,  doom  the  one  half  of 
mankind  to  indigence,  to  fraud,  to  fervility,  to  igno- 
rance, to  fuperftitic^ ;  and  the  other  half  to  be  the 
ilaves  of  aU  the  fpllies  and  vices  which  refult  from 
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tiie  iofolence  of  rank,  and  the  felfiQuiefs  <^  opulence  t 
Suppak  for  a  moment,  that  the  inordinate  accumula-^ 
don  of  weahh  in  the  handa  of  individuate,  which  we 
every  where  meet  with  in  modem  Europe.,  werp  gra- 
dually diminiihed  by  abolifiung  the  law  of  ent^s« 
and  by  eftaUiihing  a  perfed  freedom  of  commerce 
and  of  induftry ;  it  is  almoft  felf-evident,  liiat  thii 
fimple  alteration  in  the  order  of  fociety ;  am,  altera* 
tion  which  has  been  often  demonftrated  to  be  tb^ 
mod  effedual  and  the  moft  infallible  meafui-e  fpr  pro* 
moting  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country} 
would  contribute,  more  than  all  the  labours  of  mo* 
raliils,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and  the  happinds  of  ail 
the  clafles  of  mankind*  It  is  worthy  too  of  remark, 
that  fuch  a  plan  of  reformation  does  not  require,  foi* 
its  accompliibment,  any  new  and  complicated  inftitU'« 
tions ;  and  therefore  does  not  proceed  upon  any  eX' 
aggerated  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  human  policy. 
-On  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  moft  of  the 
other  expedients  propofed  by  this  lyftem)  the  g^dud 
abolition  of  thofe  arbitrary  and  unjuft  arrangements^ 
by  which  the  order  of  nature  is  diilurbed. 

Another  miftaken  id»  concerning  the  OBConomicai 
fyftem  is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and 
unfupported  by  &£ls.  That  this  may  be  the  cafe 
with  refpe£l  to  fome  of  its  do&rines,  I  fliall  not  diT- 
pute :  but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed^  that 
they  reft  on  a  broader  bads  of  fafts,  than  any  other 
political  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to 
the  world ;  for  they  sffe  founded,  not  on  a  few  exam^ 
plea  colleded  from  die  fmall  number  of  governments 
of  which  we  poflefs  an  accurate  knowledge ;  but  on 
thofe  laws  of  human  nature,  and  thofe  masdms  of 

common 
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common  fenfe,  vAdch  are  daily  verified  in  tbe  Inter** 
courfe  of  private  life.    ^ 

Of  thofe  ivho  have  fpeculated  on  the  fubje^  o£ 
legiilation,  by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  con- 
(idered  it  as  a  fcience  Jiii  generis  ; '  the  firfl:  principles 
of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
am  examination  of  the  conduQ:  of  mankind  in  their 
political  capacity.     The  CEconbmifts,  on  the  con- 
trary,  have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  pro- 
fperity,  and  national  improvement,  in  thofe  arrange- 
ments, which  our  daily  obfervations  (hew  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  profperity  and  to  the  improvement  of 
individuals.     The  former  refemble  thofe  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  who,  affirming,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
(elves,  difcouraged  every  attempt  to  inveftigate  their 
phyfical  caufes,  which  was  founded  upon  fads  coI« 
led:ed  from  common  experience.     The  latter  have 
aimed  at  accompliihing  a  reformation  in  politics, 
fimilar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplUhed  in 
aftronomy ;  and,  by  fubjeding  to  that  common  fenfe, 
which  guides  mankind  in  their  private  concerns,  thofe 
queftions,  of  which  none  were  fuppoied  to  be  compe- 
tent judges,  but  men  initiated  in  the  myiteries  of  go- 
vermnent,  have  given  a  beginning  to  a  fcience  which 
has  already  extended  very  widely  our  political  pro- 
fpeds ;  and  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  probably  af- 
ford an  illuftration,  not  lefs  ftriking  than  that  which 
l^hyfical  aftronomy  exhibits,  of  the  fimplicity  of  thofe 
laws  by  which  the  univerfe  is  governed. 

When  a  political  writer,  in  order  to  expofe  the 
folly  of  thofe  commercial  regulations  which  aim  at 
the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry  by  reftraints 
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on  1  importation,  appeals  to  the  maximd  upon  which 
men  aft  in  private  life ;  when  he  remarks,  that  the 
taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  fhoes,  but 
bays  them  of  the  ihoemaker;  that  the  ihoemaker 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  em- 
ploys a  taylor ;  and  when  he  concludes,  that  what  is 
prudence  in  the  conduft  of  every  private  family,  can 
fcarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom  * ;  he 
may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  indulge  in 
theory ;  as  he  calls  in  queftion  the  utility  of  inftitu- 
tions  which  appear,  from  the  fa£t,  to  be  not  incom- 
patible with  a  Certain  degree  of  political  profperity. 
But,  in  another  fenfe,  and  in  a  much  more  philofo* 
phical  one,  he  may  be  fajd  to  oppofe  to  the  falfe  the- 
ories of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind ; 
and  thofe  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every 
man  may  verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  ob- 
fervation« 

There  is  yet  another  miftake,  (of  ftill  greater  con* 
fequence,  perhaps,  than  any  of  thofe  I  have  mention- 
ed,) which  has  mifled  moft  of  the  opponents,  and 
even  fome  of  the  friends,  of  the  oeconomical  fyftemj 
an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a  political  order, 
which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  £u« 
rope.  So  different  from  this  were  the  views  of  its 
nioft  enlightened  advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly 
reded  their  only  hopes  of  its  gradual  eftablifhment  in 
the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  conduct  of  hu^ 
man  affairs,  which  philofophy  may  be  expefted  gra- 
dually to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of 
reafon  and  civilifition.     To  fuppofe  that  a  period  is 

*  See  ^Ir.  Smith's  profound  and  original  '*  Inqairy  into  the 
*^  Natiux  and  CauTes  of  tiie  Wealth  of  Nations." 

ever 
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.ever  to  arrive,  when  it  (hall  be  realifedin  its  full  ex- 
tent, would  he  the  height  of  enthufiafm  and  abfur- 
dity ;  but  it  is  furely  neither  enthufiafm  nor  abfurdity 
to  affirm,  that  governments  are  more  or  lefs  perfeflf, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  in- 
dividuals to  whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cul- 
tivating their  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and 
.whom  they  admit  to  live  together  on  a  liberal  footing 
of  equality ;-— or  even  to  exped,  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  progrefs  of  r^afon,  governments  will  aftually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  defcription. 

To  delineate  that  ftate  of  political  fociety  to  which 

governments  may  be  expefted  to  approach  hearer  and 

nearer  as  the  triumphs  of  philofophy  extend,  was,  I 

apprehend,  the  leading  objed  of  thee^lieft  and  mofl: 

enlightened  patrons  of  the  ceconomical  fyftem.     It  is 

a  ftate  of  fociety,  which  they  by.no  means  intended 

to  recommend  to  particular  communities,  as  the  moft 

eligible  they  could  adopt  at  prefent ;  but  as  an  ideal 

order  of  things,  to  which  they  have  a  tendency  of 

themfelves  to  approach,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be 

the  aim  of  the  legiflator  to  facilitate  their  progrefs. 

In  the  language  of  mathematicians,  it  forms  a  limit 

to  the  progreffive  improvement  of  the  political  order; 

and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a  flandard  of  com« 

parilbn,  by  which  the  excellence  of  particular  inftitu- 

tions  may  be  eftimated.    ■ 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  b^n'  pven 
of  the  ceconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear  highly 
favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  fociety;  inafmuch  as^ 
by  infpiring  us  with  a  confidence  in  the  triumph 
which  truth  and  liberty  muft  infallibly  gain  in  the 
Cjod  over  error  and  injuftice,  it  hag  a  tendency  to  dif- 
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courage  every  plan  of  inoovalicii  which  is  to  be  fup* 
ported  by  violence  and  bloodfhed.  And^  acgord- 
uig^y»  fueh  hafi  always  been  die  language  of  thofe 
who  were  beft  acquainted  with  the  views  of  its  an- 
thorg.  <^  If  we  attack  opprefors,  before  we  have 
^  taught  the  q>preirad9^  (fays  one  of  die  abkft  of  its 
prefent  fupporfers  *  J  <^  we  (hall  lilLlhe  kxTs  of  Kbcrty^ 
^^  azvd  roufe  them  to  of^fe  the  pragreCs  of  rea- 
^^  fon.  Hiftory  affords  prooft  of  this  tnitlu  How 
oftei^  in  4«te  of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  free* 
dom^  has  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle  reduced  ^ 
tions  to  the  flavery  of  ages ! 

Axkd  ^at  is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  tfaofe 
natipnSa  which  have  iFCcovered  it  by  fc^ce  of  arms, 
and  not  by  the  influence  of  phUofophy  ?  Have  not 
^^  moft  of  them  confounded  the  forms  of  republican* 
^  ifm  with  the  enjoyment  of  nght,  and  the  defpotifis 
<<  of  numbers  with  liberty?  How  manj  laws,  eontrar; 
to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  4ii^i^<^r«d  the  co4e 
*^  of  every  people  which  has  recovered  its  ir^daia» 
during  thofe  ages  in  which  reason  W4s  fiill  in  its 
infancy  r* 

Why  not  profit  by  this  &tal  experience^  and 
wifely  wait  the  progreis  of  knowle4g!e»  in  order  to 
^^  obtain  freedom  more  effedual,  more  fubfUiitiaI» 
^*  and  more  peaceful  I  Why  purfue  it  by  blood  and 
*'  inevitable  conftiiion,  and  truft  thiit  tfo  chance> 
which  time  mull  certainlyt  and  without  bloodlbed, 
beftow  I  A  fortunate  flruggle  may^  indeed)  relieve 
us  of  many  grievances  under  which  we  tahour  at 
prefent,  but  if  we  wiih  to  fecure  the  perfi^ion^  and 

^  M.  CoHOoacsTr 
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^  the  permanence  of  freedom,  we  muft  p&deatly  vmt 
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the  period  when  men,  epiancipated  from  thair  pre- 
judices, and  guided  by  philofophy,  fhall  be  rendered 
worthy  of  liberty,  by  comprehending  its  claims  ^.'^ 
Nor  ig  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  fanguinary 
means  alone,  in  order  to  accomplifli  pditical  innova- 
tions, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  philofophy 
has  a  tendency  to  difcourage.  By  extending  our 
views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil  fociety,  and  (hewing 
us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies  of  its  moft 
diftant  parts,  it  cannot  fail  to  check  that  indifcrimi-  ,. 
nate  zeal  againft  eftabliihed  inftitutions,  which  arifcis 
from  partial  views  of  the  fodal  fyftem ;  as  wdl  as  to 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  fcepticifm  with  rtCf^Qi  to 
every  change,  the  fuccefs  of  which  is  not  infured  by 
the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  San- 
guine and  inconfiderate  projeds  of  refi^rmation  are 
frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  argumentative 
and  fyftemadcal  underftandings }  but  rarely  of  com^ 
prehenfive  minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  no- 
thing is  fo  effe£lual,  as  a  general  furvey  of  the  com- 
plicated (trudure  of  fociety.  Even  although  fuch  a 
furvey  fliould  be  fuperficial,  provided  it  be  condud:ed 
on  an  exteniive  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at  leaft,  for 
this  purpofe,  than  the  moft  minute  and  fuccefsfui  in- 
quiries, which  are  circumfcribed  within  a  narrow  circle. 

*  To  fome  at  my  readers  it  may  appear  trifling  to  remric, 
tKat,  10  availiiig  myfelf  of  an  occafiooal  cotocidence  of  fentiment 
^th  a  contemporary  Author^  I  would  not  be  onderftood  to  be- 
come refponfible  for  the  conlidency  of  his  perfonal  conduA  with 
hift^  philafpphical  principles,  nor  to  fubfcribe  to  anj  one  of  his 
opinions^  but  thofe  to  which  I  hate  exprefled  my  afient  by  incor* 
pocatiog  them  with  my  own  compofitioik  INna^  SiooMd E^iou.'y 
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If  It  (hould  teach  us  nothing  elfe,  it  will  at  leaft 
fatisfy  us  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  prediQing,  with 
confidence,  the  remote  effeds  of  new  arrange- 
ments ;  and  that  the  perfeftion  of  political  wifdom 
confifts  not  in  incumbering  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment  with  new  contrivances  to  obviate  every  partial 
inconvenience,,  but  in  removing  gradually,  and 
imperceptibly^  the  obftacles  which  difturb  the  order 
of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  expreffes 
it)  "  in  grafting  upon  her  inftitutions.'^ 

When  the  cieconomical  fyftem,  indeed,  is  firil 
prcfented  to  the  mind,  and  when  we  compare  the 
perfeftion  which  it  exhibits,  with  the  aflual  ftatc 
of  human  affairs,  it  is  by  no  means  unnatural,  that 
it  fhould  fugged  plans  of  reformation  too  violent 
and  fudden  to  be  prafticable.  A  more  complete 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the  fubjeft,  will  effec- 
tually cure  thefe  firft  impreffions,  by  pointing  out 
to  us  the  mifchiefsto  be  apprehended  from  an  inju- 
dicious combination  of  theoretical  perfeSion  with 
our  eftabliftied  laws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  -A^ 
the  various  unnatural  modes  and  habits  of  living, 
to  which  the  bodily  conftitution  is  gradually  recon- 
ciled by  a  courfe  of  luxurious  indulgencesj  have 
fuch  a  tendency  to  correft  each  other's  effeSsj  as 
to  render  a  partial  return  to  a  more  fimple  regi- 
men, a  dangerous,  and,  fometimes,  a  fatal  experi- 
ment ;  fo  it  is  poflible,  that  many  of  our  imperfeft 
political  inftitutions  may  be  fo  accommodated  to  each 
other,  that  a  partial  execution  of  the  moft  plaufibla 
and   equitable   plans    of  reformation,   might  tend, 

in  the  firft  inftance,  to  fruftrate  th6fe   important 
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purpofes  which  we  are  anxious  to  promote.  Is  it  not 
poflible,  for  example,  that  the  influence  which 
is  founded  on  a  refpeft  for  hereditary  rank,  may 
have  its  ufe  in  counterafting  that  ariftocracy  which 
arifes  from  inequality  of  wealth  ;  and  which  fo  many 
laws  and  prejudices  confpire  to  fupport  ?  That  the 
former  fpecies  of  influence  is  rapidly  declming  of 
itfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  which  com- 
merce and  philofophy  have  already  made,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  reafonably 
be  doubted,  whether  a  well-wiflier  to  mankind 
would  be  difpofed  to  accelerate  its  deftrudion,  till 
the  true  principles  of  political  oeconomy  are  com- 
pletely underftood  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to 
illuflrate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
partial  influence  of  general  principles  in  politics; 
or,  in  other  words,  from  an  exclufive  attention  to 
particular  circumfliances  in  the  political  order,  with* 
out  comprehenfive  views  of  the  fubjed.  It  U  only 
upon  a  limited  mind,  therefore,  that  fuch  ftudies 
will  produce  a  pailion  for  violent  innovations.  In 
more  comprehenfive  and  enlightened  underftandings^ 
their  natural  efFed  is  caution  and  diflidence  with 
refpeS  to  the  iffue  of  every  experiment,  of  which 
we  do  not  perceive  diftinftly  all  the  remote  con# 
fequences.  Nor  is  this  caution  at  all  inconfiftent 
with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  that 
triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  muft  infallibly 
gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injuftice.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  natural  and  obvious  confequence 
of  fuch  a  convi£Hon;  inafmuch  as  the  fame  argu- 
ments on  which  t^is  conviction  is  founded^  prove 
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to  us^  that  the  progrefi^  of  mankind  towards  the 
perfcdion  of  the  fecial  order,  mull  noceflfarily, 
in  ev€ry  cafe,  be  gradual;  and  that  it  muft  be 
diverfified  in  the  courfe  it  takes,  according  to  the 
fituatiom  and  characters  of  nations.  To  dired, 
and,-  as  &r  as  pofBble,  to  accelerate,  this  progreTS) 
ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  ftatef- 
mao,  and,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  wifhes  veil 
to  his  fpecies ;  but  it  is  neceilary  for  tdm  always  to 
remember,  that  confiderable  alterations  in  the  ^a- 
bUflied  order,  are  very  feldom  to  be  affeded  imme- 
diately and  diredly  by  political  regulations;  and 
that  they  ate,  in  all  cafes,  moft  fuccefsful  smd  mod 
permanent,  when  they  are  accompliihed  gradually 
by  natural  caiiee,  freed  from  thofe  reftraints  which 
had  formerly  checked  their  operation.  In  the  go- 
vernments,  indeed,  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  much 
more  neceflary  to  abolifii  old  inftitutions,  than  to 
introduce  tutw  ones;  and  if  this  reformation  be 
kept  fteadily  in  view,  and  not  pufhed  farther  at 
any  time  than  drcumftances  render  expedient,  or 
the  ideas  of  the  times  recommend,  the  effential  prin* 
ciples  of  a  more  perfed  order  of  things,  will  gradually 
eftabliih  themfelves,  without  nny  convuliion. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  the  fpecu. 
lation  €(Miceming  the  perfeft  order  of  focicty,  is 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  defcription  of  the  uid. 
mate  objeds  at  which  the  ftatefman  ought  to  aim. 
The  tranquillity  of  his  adnuniftration,  and  the  inunedi* 
ate  fuccds  of  Im  meafures,  depend  on  his  good 
fenfe,  and  his  pradical  (kitL  And  his  theoretical 
princ^les  only  enable  him  to  direft  his  meafures 
fteadily  and  wifely,  to  promote  the  improvement  and 
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happiaeft  of  mankind ;  and  prevent  hitn  from  bang 

ever  led  aftray  from  thefe  important  objeds,  hj 

mofe  iinuted  views  of  temporary  expedience  *• 

Befon^ 

^  The   foregoing  obfervations^  on   the  general  aim  of  the 
C&conomicai  Syftem  refer  folely  (a«  muft  appear  evident  to  thote 
who  have  penJttd  them  with  stttention)  to  the  do^nes  it  con- 
tains on  the  article  of  PoBticdJ  £cdffmy.     Tie  Tbewy  of , Govern^ 
m§m  which  it  jnculcateiy  it  of  the  mod  dangerous  tendency  i, 
xvcommendingy  in  ftrong  and  unqualified  temm ,  an  mniixed  de£* 
potifm  ;  and  reprobatiiqf  aU  conftitutional  checks  on  the  foverdgn 
authority*    Many  Englifh  writers,  indeed,  with  an  ahnoft  incre- 
dible ignorance  of  th^  works  which  they  have  prefumed  to  cen- 
fare,  hate  fpoken  of  them,  as  if  they  encouraged  political  principles 
of  a  -fttf  different  complexion ;  but  the  truth  is,  thnt  the  difciplesef 
^nefnm  (widtout  a  fingle  ^ception)  carried  their  feeal  for  the  poWer 
of  the  monarch,  and  what  they  called  the  Uniiy  of  LegiJMon^  to 
fo  extravagant  a  length,  as  to  treat  with  contempt,  thofe  mixed 
eftablifinnents  which  allow  any  fltare  whatrrer  df  legiflative  inilu* 
ence  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people.    On  the  One  hand,  the 
evidenoe  of  this  fyftefli  q»pesl»ed  to  iu  pafti&ns  fo  complete  and 
irireiiftible,  that  they  flattered  theinielves,  monarch^  would  fooa 
fee,  with  an  intuitive  convidion,  the  identity  of  their  own  interefts 
with  tho£e  of  the  nations  they  are  called  to  govern ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  contended,  that  it  is  duly  under  the  ftrong  and 
fteady  gotemnient  of  a  rade  of  hereAary  ^nees,  undiftrafted  by 
the  pi%}iidice8  and  loe^  interefis  which  warp  the  deKfaerationa  of 
popular  aiTembUes,  that  a  gradual  and  fyftematical  approach  can 
be  made  to  the  perfe6iion  of  law  and  policy.    The  very  firft  of 
^m/KtoPs  maiimii  ftafeesi  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  fo* 
veretgn  authority,  unreAraiaed  by  any  conftitutional  checks  or 
balaifceS)  (hould  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon ;  and 
the  &me  ddftririe  is  maintdhed  zealouily  by  all  his  followers ;— -by 
none  oftheni  More  ctplieifly  than  by  Mercierdela  Riviere^  whofe 
treatife  on  **  the  natural  and  eflfentiai  order  of  political  focie- 
ties,"  tnight  h^e  been  eipefted  to  attraft  fome  notice  in  this 
comitry,  from  the  praife  which  Mr.  Smith  has  beftowed  00  the 
perfpicuity  of  his  ftyle,  and  the  diftinAne&of  his  anangement. 
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Before  clofing  this  difquifidon,  it  may  be  proper 
for  me  to  attempt  to  obviate  a  little  more  fiilly  than 
I  have  done,  an  objcdion  which  has  been  frequently 
dra^n  from  the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  againft 
that  fuppofition  of  their  progreffive  improvement, 
on  which  all  the  foregoing  reafonings  proceed. 
How  m^ournful  are  the  viciflitudes  which  hiftory  ex- 
hibits to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  human  affairs ;  and  how 
little  foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  fanguine  pro- 
fpe£b  concerning  futurity !  If,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
earth  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  barbarians, 
we  now  fee  the  moll  fplendid  exertions  of  genius, 
and  the  happieft  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold 
others  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  feats  of 
fcience,  of  civilifation,  and  of  liberty,  at  prefent 
inimerfed  in  fuperftition,  and  laid  wafte  by  dcfpo- 
tifm.  After  a  {hort  period  of  civil,  of  military,  and 
of  literary  glory,  the  proTpeft  has  changed  at  once: 
the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  pro- 
ceeded  till  it  could  advance  no  farther;  or  feme 
unforefeen  calamity  has  occurred,  which  has  oblite- 
rated, for  a  time,  all  memory  of  fonper  improve^ 
ments,  2^nd  has  condemned  mankind  to  re-trace, 
ftep  by  ftep,  the  fame  path  by  which  their  forefathers 


If  fome  individuala  \yho  formerly  profeiTed  an  enthuiiaftic  at* 
tachment  to  the  dodlrincs  of  this  fe£t,  have,  at  a  later  period  of 
their  lives,  diftinguifhed  themfclves  by  an  enthufiafpi  no  lefs  ar^ 
dent  in  oppofitioa  to  the  principles  advanced  in  their  writings,  the 
fa6l  only  affords  an  additional  illuftr^tion  of  a  truth  verified  by 
daily  experience,  t^at  the  moft  folid  foundation  for  pohtical  con^ 
iiilency  is  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  that  t^e  ipoil  uaturai  and 
^^fy  of  all  tiianfjtions  is  from  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  one 
^xtreqie  to  thqfp  of  anpther.  [A^W^  /^  Second  EdUlon^'^ 

had 
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had  rifen  to  greatnefs.  In  a  word ;  on  fuch.  a  re- 
trofpeftive  view  of  human  afFairs, .  man  appears  to 
be  the  mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of  accident :  or 
rather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed  ^  by  the  condition 
of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately  the  career  of  im- 
provement and  of  degeneracy;  and  to  realife  the 
beautiful  but  melancholy  fable  of  Sifyphus,  by  an 
eternal  renovation  of  hope  and  of  difappointment. 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  difcouraging  views  of  the 
ftate  and  profpeSs  of  man;  it  may  be  remarked 
in  general,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a 
variety  of  events  have  happened  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  wqrid,  which  render  the  condidon  of  the  human 
race  eflentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  among 
the  nations  of  andquity ;  and  which,  of  confequence, 
render  all  our  reafqnings  concerning  their  future 
fortunes,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  founded  merely  on 
their  pad  experience,  unphilofophical  and  inconclu- 
five.  The  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
art  of  war,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, and  of  the  modern  fcience  of  fortificadon,  have 
given  to  civilifed  nations  a  fecurity  againft  the  irrup- 
tions of  barbarians,  which  they  never  before  poiTeffed. 
The  more  extended,  and  the  more  conftant  inter- 
courfe,  which  the  improvements  in  commerce  and  in 
the  art  of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the  diftant 
quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fail  to  operate  in  un- 
dermining local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  im- 
parting to  the  whole  fpedes  the  intcUedtual  acquifi- 
tions  of  each  particular  community.  The  accumu- 
lated experience  of  ages  has  already  taught  the 
rulers  of  mankind^  that  the  moft  fruitful  and  the 
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ittoft  pennanent  fources  of  revenue^  are  to  be  derived, 
not  from  conquered  and  tributary  provmces,  but 
from  the  internal  profperity  and  wealth  <^  their  own 
fubjeAs  r-^and  the  fame  experience  now  hegm 
to  teach  nations,  that  the  increafe  of  their  own 
wealth,  fo  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and 
depreflion  of  their  neighbours,  is  intimately  con- 
ne6led  with  their  induftry  and  opulence ;  and  confix 
quently,  that  thofe  commercial  j^oufies,  which  haw 
hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a  fource  of  animofity  among 
different  ftates,  are  founded  efttirdy  On  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  Among  all  the  circumftances^  how« 
ever,  which  diftinguiih  the  prefent  flate  of  mankind 
from  that-  of  antient  nations,  the  invention  of  froA- 
ing  is  by  far  the  moft  important ;  and,  indeed,  tfak 
iingle  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is  fttffid- 
ent  to  change  the  whole  courfe  of  human  afiairs,. 

The  influence  which  printing  is  likely  So  have  on 
&e  future  hiftory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I  think, 
beeft  hitherto  eitamined,  by  philofophers,  with 
the  attentioh  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft 
dderves«  One  relfon  for  this  may,  ptiobably,  luive 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  has  Heter  been  itiade  but 
ii^nce,  it  has  been  confidered  rather  as  the  eSisd  of  a 
fortunate  accident,  than  as  the  refult  of  thofe  general 
^aufes  on  which  the  progrefs  of  fociety  feems  to  de- 
pend. But  it  may  be  reafonably  queftioned,  how  fer 
this  idea  be  juft.  For,  although  is*  fhould  be  allow- 
|td,  that  the  invention  of  printmg  was  accidental^ 
trith  refpeft  to  Ac  individual  who  made  it,  it  may, 
with  truth,  be  confidered  as  the  natural  refult  of  a 
ftate  of  the  world,  when  a  number  of  great  and  con- 
tiguous 
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tigvtous  nations  are  all  engaged  in  the  ftudy  oiF  lite- 
irature,  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and  in  the  pradice 
of  the  arts :  infomuch,  that  I  do  not  think  it  extra- 
vagant to  affirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not  been 
made  by  the  particular  perfon  to  whom  it  is  afcribed, 
the  lame  art,  or  fome  aiialagous  art,  anfwering 
a  fimilar  purpofe,  would  have  infallibly  been  in. 
vented  by  fome  other  perfon,  and  at  no  -very  diftant 
period.  The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  is  intitled 
to  be  confidered  as  a  ftep  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
man,  no  lefs  than  the  art  of  writing ;  and  they  who 
are  fceptical  about  the  future  progrefs  of  the  race, 
merely  in  confcquence  of  its  paft  hiftory,  reafon 
as  unphilofophica]Iy,«  as  the  member  of  a  favage 
tribe,  who,  deriving  his  own  acquaintance  with 
former  times  from  oral  tradition  only,  ihould  effcft 
to  call .  in  queftion  the  efficacy  of  written  records, 
in  accelerating  the  progreJs  dF  knowledge  and  of 
civilifation. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effisds  of  this  in* 
vention,  (which  has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked 
in  its  operation,  by  the  reibaints  on  the  liberty 
of  the  prcfs  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,)  it  is 
beyond  rfie  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjefture ; 
but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  prediS  with  con- 
fidence, that,  in  every  country,  it  wiH  gradually  ope- 
rate  to  widen  the  circle  of  fcience  and  civilifation; 
to  diftribute  more  equally,  among  all  the  members 
of  the  community,  the  advantages  of  the  political 
union ;  and  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  equitable  govern* 
ments,  by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  who 
underlland  their  value,  and  are  interefted  to  defend 

them* 
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them.    The  fcience  of  legiilation,  too,  with  all  the 
other  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  connefted  with 
human  improvement,  may  be  expefted  to  advance  with 
rapidity  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and  infti- 
tutions  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  juftice,  they 
will  be  fecured  againft  thofe  revolutions  to  which  hu- 
man affairs  have  always  been  hitherto  fubjeft.  Opinio- 
num  enirii  conimenta  delet  dies^  nafura  judicia  confirniaU 
The    revolutions    incident    to    the    democratical 
ftates  of  antiquity  fumifli  no  folid  objeftion  to  the 
foregoing   obfenrations :    for    none   of  thefe   ftates 
enjoyed  the  advantages  which  modem  times  derive 
from  the  diffufion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation 
of  knowledge.     In  thefe  ftates,  moft  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  happened,   arofe  from  the  ftruggles  of 
demagogues,    who    employed   the    paflions    of  the 
multitude,  in  fubferviency  to  their  own  intereft  and 
ambition;    and  to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious  and 
ftriking  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable; 
that  ^'  Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of 
*'  orators,  interrupted  fometimes  by  the  temporary 
*'  monarchy  of  a  fingle  orator.*'     While  this  con- 
tinued  to  be  the   cafe,    democratical    conftitution* 
w^ere,  undoubtedly,  the  moft  unfavourable  of  any  to 
the  tranquillity  of  mankind ;  and  the  only  way  to 
preferve  the  order  of  fociety  was,  by  fldlfully  ba- 
lancing againft  each  other,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
feparate  interefts,  of  different  orders  of  citizens.    That 
fuch  balances,  however,  will  every  day  become  lefs 
necefTary  for   checking  the   turbulence   of  the  de- 
mocratical fpirit  in  free  governments,  appears  pro- 
bable from  this ;  that  among  the  various  advantages 
to  be  expedted  from  the  liberty  of  the  prels,  one 
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t)f  the  greateft  is,  the  effeft  which  it  muft  neceflariljr 
have  in  diminifliing  the  influence  of  popular  elo- 
quence; both  by  curing  men  of  thofe  prejudices 
upon  which  it  operates,  and  by  fubjedking  it  to  the 
irrefiftible  control  of  enlightened  opinions.  In  the 
republican  ftates  of  antiquity,  the  eloquence  of  de- 
magogues was  indeed  a  dangerous  engine  of  fadion, 
while  it  afpired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited 
fway  in  diredling  popular  councils.  But,  now, 
when  the  eflfufions  of  the  orator  are,  by  means  of 
the  prefs,  fubjeded  to  the  itamediate  tribunal  of 
an  inquifitive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legiflative  aflem- 
blies  is  forced  to '  borrow  its  tone  from  the  fpirit  of 
the  times ;  and  if  it  retain  its  afcendant  in  human 
afiFairs,  it  can  only  be,  by  lending  its  aid  to, the  pre- 
vailing caufe,  and  to  the  permanent  interefts  of  truth 
and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrefs  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the 
different  branches  of  moral  and  political  philofophy, 
we  may  form  fome  idea,  frorri  what  has  already 
happened  in  phyfics,  fmce  the  time  that  Lord  Bacon 
Vinited,  in  one  ufeful  direftion,  the  labours  of  thofe 
who  cultivate  that  fcienpe.  At  the  period  when 
he  wrote,  phyfics  was  certainly  in  a  more  hopelefs 
ftate,  than  that  of  moral  and  political  philofophy 
in  the  prefent  age.  A  perpetual  fucceflion  of  chi- 
merical theories  had,  till  then,  amufed  the  world; 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  cafe  would 
continue  to  be  the  fame  for  ever.  Why  then  fhould 
we  defpair  of  the  competency  of  the  human  facul- 
ties to  eftablilh  fblid  and  permanent  fyftems,  upon 
other  fubje^s,  which  are  of  ftill  more  ferious  im« 

portantc? 
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poitance  ?  Fhyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  di£* 
ficulries  which  obftrud  our  progrefs  in  moral  and 
political  inquiries  }  but,  perhaps,  this  advantage  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  they 
have  to  engage  a  more  univerfal,  and  a  more  eameil 
attention  in  confequence  of  their  coming  home  more 
immediately  to  our  ^^  bufinefs  and  our  bofoms/' 
When  thefe  fciences  too  begiii  to  be  profecuted  on  a 
regular  and  fyftematical  plan,  their  improvement  vnll 
go  on  with  an  accelerated  velocity ;  not  only  as  the 
number  of  fpeculative  minds  will  be  every  day  in* 
creafed  by  the  diffuiion  of  knowledge,  but  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  juit  rules  of  inquiry,  will  more 
aobd  more  place  important  difcoveries  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  underftandings.  ^'  Such  rules/'  (fays 
Lord  Bacon)  ^^  do,  in  fome  fort,  equal  men's  wits, 
^  and  leave  no  great  advantage  or  pre*eminence  to 
the  perfe&  and  excellent  motions  of  the  fpirit.  To 
draw  a  ftraight  line,  or  to  defcribe  a  circle,  by  aim 
of  hand  only,  there  muit  be  a  great  difference  be. 
twcen  an  tmlteady  and  an  unpra&ifed  hand,  and  a 
iteady  and  prated  j  but,  to  do  it  by  rule  or  conif 
^  pafs,  it  is  much  alike/' 

Mor  muft.  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the 
art  of  printing  commimicates  to  the  moil  limited  exer* 
tions  of  literary  induftry,  by  treafuring  tfaem  up  as 
materials  for  the  future  examination  of  more  en« 
lightened  inquirers.  In  this  refped  the  prefs  bellows 
mpon  the  fciences,  an  advantage  fomewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive  from  the  di« 
viiion  of  labour.  As  in  thefe  arts,  the  exertions  of 
4n  uninformed  multitude,  are  united  by  the  compre« 
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henfive  ikiK  of  the  artift^  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
^ffe^9  aftonKhing  by  their  magnitude,  and  by  the 
complicated  ingenuity  they  difplay ;  fo,  in  the  fciences^ 
the  obfenrations  and  conje&ures  of  obfcure  individuab 
on  thofe  fubje£ta  which  are  level  to  their  capacities^ 
tnd  wiuch  ^1  under  their  own  immediate  notice,  ac* 
cumulate  ibr  a  courfe  of  years ;  till  at  laft,  fbme  plu^ 
loibpher  asifes,  who  combines  thefe  fcattered  materials^ 
and  exhibits^  in  his  fyftem,  not  merely  the  force  of  a 
fingle  mind,  but  the  intelle&ual  power  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives* 

It  is  upon  thefe  laft  confiderations,  much  more  than 
tm  the  eSbrts  of  original  genius,  that  I  would  reft  my 
hopes  of  the  progrels  of  the  race.  What  genius  aloiie 
could  aocomplifh  in  fcience,  the  world  has  already 
fecn :  and  I  am  ready  to  fubfcribe  to  the  c^iniim  «HF 
ihoSe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor  of  its  paft  exertbng 
k  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by  the  fame  of  future  phi« 
lofophera*  But  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  be 
tried,  what  tights  may  be  thrown  on  the  moft  impor- 
tant of  all  fubje&s,  by  the  free  difcuifions  of  inquifi- 
tive  naodns,  imfettered .  by  prejudice,  and  ftimulated 
in  their  inquiries  by  every  motive  that  can  awakes 
whatever  k  ekher  generous  or  feififli  in  human  nature^ 
How  tiifiiag  are  the  effefts  which  the  bodily  ftrengdk 
of  an  individual  is  able  to  produce,  (however,  great 
may  be  his  natural  endowments,)  when  compared 
with  thofe  which  have  been  accompliflied  by  the  con^ 
fpiring  force  of  an  ordinary  multitude  f  It  was  not 
tibfi  fingle  arm  of  a  Tbefeus,  or  a  Hercules,  but  the 
hands  of  fuch  men  a^  ourielves,  that,  in  antient 
£gypt,  ratfed  thofe  monuments  of  architedure,  whicli 

remain 
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remain  from  age  to  age,  to  atteft  the  wonders  of  com- 
bined and  of  perfevering  induftry ;  and,  while  they 
humble  the  importance  of  the  individual,  to  exalt  the 
dignity;  and  to  animate  the  labours,  of  the  fpecies. 

Thefe  views  with  refped  to  the  probable  improve- 
ment of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort 
of  thofe  who  entertain  them,  that  even,  although  they 
were  founded  in  .delation,  a  wife  man  would  be  difpofed 
to  cherifli  them.  What  fliould  have  induced  feme  rc- 
fpedable  writers  to  controvert  them,  with  fo  great  an 
afperity  of  expreffion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjeftiire ;  for 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  truth,  their  prac- 
tical tendency  is  furely  favourable  to  human  happinefs ; 
nor  can  that  temper  of  mind,  which  difpofes  a  man  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception,  be  candidly  fufpefted 
of  defigns  hoftile  to  the  intcrefts  of  humanity.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  the 
improvement  of  the  world,  is  that  prevailing  belief  of 
its  improbability,  which  damps  the  exertions  of  fo 
many  individuals ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
trary opinion  becomes  general,  it  realifes  the  event 
which  it  leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if  any  thing 
can  have  a  tendency  to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice 
the  exertions  of  individuals,  it  mud  be  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they  are  confpiring, 
and  a  belief  of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits,  which 
they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  to  inform 
and  to  enlighten  them.  As  in  antient  Rome,  there- 
fore, it  was  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  good  citizen, 
never  to  defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic ;— fo 
the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  b«  the 
political  afpeft  of  his  pwn  times,  will  never  defpair  of 

the 
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the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  j  but  will  a£t  upon  the 
conviftion,  that  prejudice,  flarery,  and  corruption,  muft 
gradually  give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue ;  and 
that,  in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material, 
the  farther  our  obfervations  extend,  and  the  longer 
they  are  continued,  the  more  we  fhall  perceive  of 
order  and  of  benevolent  deitgn  in  the  univerfe. 

Nor  is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  Man^  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  m.eans  con- 
trary to  the  general  analogy  of  his  natural  hiftory. 
In  the  infancy  of  the  individual,  his  exiftence  is  pre- 
ferved  by  inftinds,  which  difappear  afterwards,  when 
they  are  no  longer  necefTary.  In  the  favage  flate  of 
our  fpecies,  there  are  inftin£ts  which  feem  to  form  a 
part  of  the  human  conftitution ;  and  of  which  no 
traces  remain  in  thofe  periods  of  fociety  in  which  their 
ufe  is  fuperfeded  by  a  more  enlarged  experience.  Why 
then  fhould  we  deny  the  probability  of  fomething 
fimllar  to  this,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  confidered 
in  their  political  capacity  ?  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve,  that  the  governments  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  fcen,  have  feldom  or  never  taken  their  rife  from 
deep-laid  fchemes  of  human  policy.  In  every  flate  of 
fociety  which  has  yet  exifled,  the  multitude  has,  in 
general,  a&ed  from  the  immediate  impulfe  -orpaflion, 
or  from  the  preffure  of'  their  wants  and  neceflities ; 
and,  therefore,  what  we  commpnly  call  the  political 
order,  is,  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafure,  the  refult  of 
the  paflions  and  wants  of  man,  combined  with  the 
drcumftances  of  his  fituation  ;;or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  chiefly  the  rfcfult  of  the  wifdom  of  nature.  So 
beautifully,  indeed,  do  thefe  paflions  and  circumflances 
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aS  in  fubferviency  to  her  deiigns,  and^  fo  invaxiably 
have  tfacy  been  fotuid,  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages,  to 
condud  him  in  time  to  certain  beneficial  anangementSy 
that  W€  can  hardly  bring  ourfelves  to  believe,  that  die 
end  was  not  fbrefeen  by  thofe  who  were  engaged  in 
the  purfuit.  Even  in  thofe  rude  periods  of  ibciety, 
\vhen,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  his 
inftin^ve  principles  of  action,  he  is  led  by  an  invifible 
hand,  and  contributes  his  ihare  to  the  execution  of  a 
plsrn^  of  the  nature  and  advantages  of  which  he  has 
ho  conception.  The  operations  of  rhe  bee,  when  it 
begins^  for  the  firft  time,  to  form  its  cell,  conveys  to 
us  a  ilriking  image  of  the  efforts  of  \inenlightened 
Man,  in  conducting  tht  operations  of  an  infant  govern* 
toent* 

A  great  variety  of  prejudices  might  l)e  menrioned, 
which  are  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among  oor  fpe- 
cies  in  certain  periods  of  fociety,  and  which  feem  to 
be  effentially  neceilary  for  maintaining  its  order,  in 
ages  when  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  governments  are  infbtuted.  As  fodety 
advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe  their  inBu« 
ence  on  the  higher  clafles,  and  would  probably  fooo 
difappear  altdgether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient  to 
prolong  their  exiftence,  as  a  fource  of  authority  over 
the  multitude.  In  an  age,  however,  of  imiver&l  and 
of  unreftrained  difcuflion,  it  is  impoflible  that  they 
can  long  maintain  their  empire ;  nor  ought  we  to  re* 
gret  their  decline,  if  the  important  ends  to  which  they 
have  been  fubfervient  in  the  paft  experience  of  man- 
kind, are  found  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the  growing 

Kght  of  philofophy.    Oa  this  fuppofition,  a  hiftory  of 
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human  prejudices,  as  far  as  they  have  fupplied  the 
,  place  of  more  enlarged  political  views,  may,  at  fome 
future  period,  fumifh  to  the  philofopher  a  lubjeO:  of 
fpeculation,  no  lefs  pleafing  and  inftrudive,  than  that 
beneficent  wifdom  of  nature,  which  guides  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  which,  even  in  our 
own  fpecies,  takes  upon  itfelf  the  care  of  the  in** 
dividual  in  the  infancy  of  human  reafon. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that,  in  pi*oportion 
as  thefe  profpeSs,  with  refpeO:  to  the  progrefs  of  rea^ 
fon,  the  difiufion  of  knowledge,  and  the  confequent 
improvement  of  mankind,  ihall  be  realifcd ;  the  poli- 
tical hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  regulated  by  fteady 
and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  philofopher  will  be  em 
abled  to  form  probable  conjedures  with  refped  to  the 
future  courfe  of  human  a£fairs^ 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  ^^  what 
<<  depends  on  a  few  perfons  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
^^  be  afcribed  to  chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown 
^^  caufes :  what  arifes  from  a  great  number,  ixtay  often 
*^  be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  known  caufes.'^ 
*^  To  judge  by  this  rule,"  (he  continues,)  "  the  do* 
^^  meftic  an'd  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a  ftate  muft 
*^  be  a  more  proper  objed  of  reafoning  and  obferva* 
'^  don,  than  the  fordgn  and  the  violent, .  which  are 
^^  conunonly  produced  by  fingle  perfons,  and  ai'e  more. 
*'  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  c^>rice,  than  by 
^^  general  paffions  and  interefts*  The  deprefHon  of 
^^  the  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Commons^  in  England, 
^  after  the  ftatutes  of  alienation  and  the  increafe  of 
**  trade  and  induftry,  are  more  eafdy  accounted  for 
•<  by  general  principles,  than  the^deprei&on  of  the 
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"  Spaniih,  and  rife  of  the  French  mojiarchy,  after  the 
"  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Had  Harry  the  Fourth, 
"  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  been 
^*  Spaniards  j  and  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  and 
*'  Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenchmto ; 
*'  the  hiftory  of  thefe  nations  had  been  entirely  re- 
«  verfed." 

From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a  necef- 
fary  confequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  circum- 
fiances  fhall  operate  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  illuftrate,  tfie  whole  fyftem  of  human  affairs,  in- 
cluding both  the  domefUc  order  of  fociety  in  particu- 
lar dates,  and  the  relations  which  exifl  among  differ- 
ent communities,  in  confequence  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, will  be  fubjefted  to  the  influence  of  caufes 
which  are  *^  known  and  determinate."    Thofe  domef- 
tic  affairs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  are  already 
proper  fubjefts  of  reafoning  and  obfervation,  in  ton- 
fequencc  of  their  dependence  on  general  interefts  and 
paffions,  will  become  fo,  more  and  more,  daily,  as 
prejudices  ihall  decline,  and  knowledge  fhall  be  dif- 
fufed  among  the  lower  orders :.  while  the  relations 
among  different  flates,  which/have  depended  hitherto, 
in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  "  whim,  folly,  and  ca- 
**  price,"  of  fingle  perfons,  will  be  gradually  more  and 
more  regulated  by  the  general  interefls  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compofe  them,  and  by  the  popular  opi- 
nions of  more  enlightened  times.     Already,  during 
the  very  fhort  interval  which  has  elapfed  fince  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  an  aflonifliing 
cliange  has  taken  place  in  Europe.     The  myfteries  of 
courts  have  been  laid  open ;  the  influence  of  fecret 
negotiation  on  the  relative  fituation  of  flates  has  de- 
clined ; 
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clined ;  and  the  fludies  of  thofe  men  whofe  public 
fpirit  or  ambition  devotes  them  to  the  fervice  of  thek 
country,  have  been  diverted  from  the  intrigues  of  ca- 
binets, and  the  details  of  the  diplomatic  code,  to  the 
liberal  and  manly  purfuits  of  political  philofophy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

Of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas, 

nPHE  fubjeck  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  natu. 
turally  divides  itfelf  into  two  Parts.  The  Rrft, 
relates  to  the  influence  of  Aflbciation,  in  regulating 
the  fucceflion  of  our  thoughts ;  the  Second,  to  its 
influence  on  the  intelledual  powers,  and  on  the  mo- 
ral charadbsr,  by  the  more  intimate  and  indiflbluble 
combihations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  in  infancy 
and  in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run 
into  each  other  j  but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the 
order  of  our  fpeculations,  to  keep  the  foregoine 
arrangement  in  view. 


PART    FIRST. 
* 
Of  the  Influence  of  Aflbciation  in  regulating  tha 

Succeflion  of  our  Thoughts. 
SECTION    I. 

General  Ohfervations  on  this  Part  of  our  Conftituthny  and  on 
the  Language  of  Philofophers  HmthrffpeB  to  it. 

rp^HAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefted  to  the  mind 

^    by  another ;  and  that  the  fight  of  an  external 

obje£k  often  recalls  former  occurrences,  and  ^revives 

former  feelings,  are  fads  which  are  perfeftly  fenailiar, 

even 
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even  to  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  difpofed  to  fpeculate 
concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature.  In  paffing 
along  a  road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the 
company  of  a  friend,  the  particulars  of  the  conver- 
fation  in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  are  frequently 
fuggefted  to  us  by  the  objeds  we  meet  with.  In  fuch 
a  fcene,  we  recoiled  thiit  a  particular  fubjed  was 
flarted ;  and,  in  pafling  the  different  houfes,  and  plant- 
ations, and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  difcuffing 
when  we  laft  faw  them,  recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the 
memory.  The  connexion  which  is  formed .  in  the 
mind  between  the  words  of  a  language  and  the  ideas 
they  denote ;  the  coimexion  which  is  formed  between 
the  different  words  of  a  difcourfe  we  have  conunitted 
to  memory ;  the  connexion  between  the  different  notes 
of  a  piece  of  mufic-in  the  mind  of  the  mufician,  are 
all  obvious  inftances  of  the  fame  general  law  of  our 
nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objefts  in  reviving 
former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  parti- 
cularly remarkable.     After  time  has,  in  fome  degree, 
reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how  wonder- 
fully are  we  affeded  the  firft  time  we  enter  the  houfe 
where  he  lived !     Every  thing  we  fee ;  the  apartment 
where  he  fludied ;  the  chair  upon  which  he  fat,  recal 
to  us  the  happineis  we  have  enjoyed  together  ;  and  we 
ihould  feel  it  a  fort  of  violation  of  that  refped  we  owe 
to  his  memory,  to  engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent 
difcourfe  when  fuch  objeds  are  before  u$.  In  the  cafe, 
too,  of  thofe  remarkable  fcenes  which  intereft  th^  cu- 
riofity,  from  the  memorable  perfons  or  tranfaftions 
which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  conned  with  them 

T4      •  m 
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in  the  covrfe  of  our  ftudies,  the  fancy  is  more  awak- 
ened by  the  adual  perception  of  the  fcene  itfelf,  than 
by  the  mere  conception  or  imagination  of  it.  Hence 
the  pleafure  we  enjoy  in  vifidng  clailical  ground ;  in 
beholding  the  retreats  which  infpired  the  genius  of 
our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been 
tUgnified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue*  How  feeble 
are  the  emotions  produced  by  the  livelieft  conception 
of  modem  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  wh6n,  amidft 
the  ruins  of  Rome, 

*'  He  drew  th'  infpiring  breath  of  antient  arts, 
**  And  trod  the  facred  walks 

♦•  Where,  at  each  ftcp,  imagination  bums*!" 

The  well-known  efFcfl:  of  a  particular  time  on 
Swifs  regiments  when  at  a  diftance  from  home,  fur- 
nifhes  a  very  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  peculiar  power 
of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impreilion  on  the  fenfes,  to 
awaken  aiTociated  thoughts  and  feelings :  and  num- 
berlefs  fads  of  a  fimilar  nature  muft  have  occurred  to 
every  perfon  of  moderate  fenfibility,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  own  experience, 

"  Whilft  we  wiere  at  dinner,"  (fays  Captain 
King,)  *^  in  this  miferable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Awatika ;  the  guefts  of  a  people  with  whofe 
exiitence  we  had  before  been  fcarce  acquainted,  and 
at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable  globe ;  a  folitary, 
half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  whofe  ihape  was  familiar 
^^  to  us,  attracted  our  attention ;  and,  on  ezamina-i 
tion,  we  found  it  (lamped  on  the  back  with  th€ 
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♦  "  Quacunque  ingredimur,"  (fays  Cicero,  (peaking  of  Athens,} 
"  in  aliquam  hiftoriam  veftigium  ponimus.'* 
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word  London.  I  cannot  pafs  over  this  circumftancc 
in  filence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleaiant 
^^  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remem- 
**  brances,  it  Excited  in  us.  Thofe  who  have  expe* 
*'  rienced  the  efFefts  that  long  abfence,  and  extreme 
**  diftance  from  their  native  country,  produce  on  the 
**  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleafure  fuch  a  tri* 
*^  fling  incident  can  give.** 

The  difference  between  the  effeft  of  a  perceptioit 
and  an  idea,  in  awakening  aifociated  thoughts  and 
feelings,  is  finely  defcribed  in  the  introdudion  to  the 
fifth  book  Df  fnibus. 

^*  We  agreed,"  (fays  Cicero^  "  that  we  fliould 
**  take  our  afternoon's  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at 
that  time  of  the  day  it  was  a  place  where  there  was 
no  refort  of  company. .  Accordingly,  at  the  hour 
appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo's*  We  paffed  the  time 
in  converfing  on  diffSsrent  matters  during  our  Ihort 
**  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  we  came  to  the 
**  academy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot ;  which,  as  we 
**  wiflied,  we  found  a  perfed  folitude.*'  **  I  know  not,*' 
(faid  Pifo,)  "  whether  it  be  a  natural  feeling,  or  an 
^^  illufion  of  the  imagination  founded  on  habit,  th^t 
*'*  we  are  more  powerfujly  affefted  by  the  fight  of 
**  thofe  places  which  have  been  much  frequented  by 
**  illuftrious  men,  than  when  we  either  liften  to  the 
**  recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  aftions. 
At  this  moment,  I  feel  ftrongly  that  emotion  which 
I  fpeak  of.  I  fee  before  me,  the  perfeft  form  of 
**  Plato,  who  was  wont  to  difpute  in  this  very  place : 
"  thefe  gardens  not  only  recal  him  to  my  memory, 
♦*  but  prefent  his  ver)^  perfon  to  my  fenfes.    I  fancy 


At 
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to  myfelf,  that  here  ftood  Speufippus ;  there  Xeno- 
crates,  and  here,  on  this  bench,  fat  his  difciple  Po- 
**  lemo*  To  me,  our  antient  fenate-houfe  feems  peo- 
pled with  the  like  vifionary  fortps ;  for,  often,  when 
I  enter  it,  the  fhades  of  Scipio,  of  Cato,  and  of 
Lslius,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  venerable  grand- 
"  father,  rife  to  my  imagination.  In  fliort,  fuch  is 
•^  the  eSed  of  local  fituation  in  recalling  affociated 
^  ideas  to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon,  fome 
^  philofophers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a  fpedes 
^  of  artificial  memory." 

This  influence  of  perceptible  objefts,  in  awaken- 
ing aflbciated  thoughts  and  afibciated  feelings,  feems 
to  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from '  their  permanent 
operation  as  exciting  or  fuggefting  caufes.  When  a 
train  of  thought  takes  its  rife  from  an  idea  or  con- 
ception, the  firft  idea  foon  difappears,  and  a  feries'  of 
others  fucceeds,  which  are  gradually  lels  and  lefs  re- 
lated to  that  with  which  the  train  conunenced ;  but, 
in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  exciting  caufe  remains 
fteadily  before  us  ;  and  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  any  relation  to  it,  >  crowd  into  the  mind  in 
rapid  fucceflTion ;  ftrengthening  each  other's  eSe£b, 
;md  all  confpiring  in  the  fame  general  impreilion. 

I  already  obferved,  that  the  connexions  which 
exift  among  our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly 
known  to  the  vulgar,  as  well  as  to  philofophers.  It 
is,  indeed,  only  of  late,  that  we  have  been  poffefled 
pf  an  appropriated  phrafe  to  exprefs  them ;  but  that 
the  general  faft  is  not  a  recent  difcovery,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  fug- 

gefte4 
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gefted  by  an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  conftituriom 
When  we  lay  it  down,  for  example,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  avoid  in  converfation  all  expreilions,  and  all  topics 
of  difcourfe,  which  have  any  rielation,  however  re- 
mote, to  ideas  of  an  unpleafant  nature,  we  plainly 
proceed  on  the  fuppofidon  that  there  are  certain  con« 
nexions  among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  influ- 
ence over  the  order  of  their  fucceffion.  It  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  remark,  how  much  of  the  comfort  and 
good-humour  of  focial  life  depends  on  an  attention  to 
this  conlideration.  Such  attentions  are  more  parti- 
cularly effenrial  in  our  intercourfe  with  men  of  the 
world  J  for  the  commerce  of  fociety  has  a  wonderful 
eSeOt  in  increafing  the  quicknefs  and  the  facility  with 
which  we  aflbciate  all  ideas  which  have  any  reference 
to  life  and  manners  * ;  and,  of  conf«quence,  it  mull 
render  the  fenfibility  alive  to  many  circumftances 
which,  from  the  remotenefs  of  their  reladon  to  the 
iituation  and  hiftory  of  the  parties,  would  otherwife . 
have  paifed  unnoticed. 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggefted  by  af- 
fociadon,  it  produces  a  llighter  impreflion,  or,  at  leaft, 
it  produces  its  impreflion  more  gradually,  than  if  it 
were  prefented  more  diredly  and  inunediately  to  the 

^ 

P  The  fuperiority  which  the  man  of  the  world  poflefles  over  the 
feclufe  iludent,  in  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  partly  the  refult 
of  this  quicknefs  and  facility  of  aflbciation.  Thofe  trifling  cir-  ^ 
pumftances  in  converfation  and  behaviour,  which,  to  the  latter, 
convey  only  their  moil  obvious  and  avowed  meaning;  lay  open  to 
the  former,  many  of  the  tiains  of  thought  which  are  conneded 
with  them,  and  frequently  give  him  a  diftinft  view  of  k  charader^ 
on  that  vety  iide  where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  moft  concealed  from  his 
pbfervatlon. 

mind« 
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mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under  a  neceffity  of 
communicating  any  difagreeable  information  to  an- 
other, delicacy  leads  us,  inflead  of  mentioning  the 
thing  itfelf,  to  mention  fomething  elfe  from  which  our 
meaning  may  be  underftood.  In  this  manner,  we  pre- 
pare our  hearers  /or  the  unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  diftinfkion  between  grofs  and  delicate  flattery, 
18  founded  upon  the  fame  principle.  As  nothing  is 
more  offenfive  than  flattery  which  is  direft  and  point- 
ed, praife  is  confidered  as  happy  and  elegant,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  flightnefs  of  the  aflbciations  by  which  it 
is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  intro- 
duce another,  philofophers  have  given  the  name  of  the 
AJfociation  of  Ideas  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  wifli,  ex- 
cepting in  a  cafe  of  neccfljty,  to  depart  from  common 
language,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  charge  of  deli- 
vering old  doftrines  in  a  new  form,  I  (ball  continue  to 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  expreflion,  I  am  fenfible,  in- 
deed, that  the  expreflion  is  by  no  means  unexception- 
able ;  and  that,  if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequendy  has 
been)  to .  comprehend  thofe  laws  by  which  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  all  our  thoughts  and  of  all  our  mental  ope- 
rations is  regulated,  the  word  idea  muft  be  underftood 
in  a  fenfe  much  more  extenfive  than  it  is  commonly 
employed  in.  It  is  very  juftly  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid, 
that  "  memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  paffions,  affec 
*'  tions,  and  purpofes  j  in  a  word,  every  operation  of 
"  the  mii^d,  excepting  thofe  of  fenfe,  is  excited  oc- 
<*  cafionally  in  the  train  of^  our  thoughts :  fo  that,  if 
**  we  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to  be  only  a 
"  train  of  ideas,  the  word  idea  muft  be  underftood 
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^^  to  denote  all  thefe  operationg."  In  continuing^ 
therefore,  to  employ,  upon  this  fubjeft,  that  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  coniecrated  by  the  pradice  of 
our  bed  philofophical  writers  in  England,  I  would 
not  be  underflood  to  difpute  the  advantages  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  introdu^on  of  a  new 
phrafe,^  more  precife  and  more  applicable  to    the 

faa. 

The  ingenious  author  whom  1  laft  quoted,  feems  to 
think  that  the  ajfociation  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be 
Confidered  as  an  original  principle,  or  as  an  uhimate 
fafl:  in  our  nature*  **  I  believe,' '  (fays  he,)  "  that  the 
**  original  principles  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  can 
*^  give  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is  our  conftitution, 

are  more  in  number  than  is  commonly  thought. 

But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without  necef- 

fity*     That  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent 

repetition  have  become  familiar,  (houldfpontaneoufly 
*'  oi^^sr  themfdves  to  our  fsmcy,  feems  to  require,  no.. 
'*  other  original  quality  but  the  power  of  habit." 

With  this  obfervation  I  cannot  agree;  becaufe  I 
think  it  more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  powter  of 
habit  into  the  aifociation  of  ideas,  than  to  refolve  the 
aifociation  of  ideas  into  habit. 

The  word  habit ^  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly  employed,  expreffes  that  facility  which  the 
mind  acquires,  in  all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and 
intelledkual,  in  confequence  of  pi'aftice.  We  apply  it 
to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman ;  to  the  extemporary 
fluency  of  the  orator ;  to  the  rapidity  of  the  arithme- 
tical accountant.  That  this  facility  is  theeffed  of 
practice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a  faft :  but 

2  it 
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it  does  not  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  hGtj  nor  incapable 
of  analyfis* 

In  the  Eflay  on  Attention,  I  ihewed  that  the  effeds 
of  pra£Hce  are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and  partly 
on  the  mind.  The  mufcles  which  we  employ  in  me- 
chanical o|)erations,  become  ftronger,  and  become 
more  obedient  to  the  will.  This,  is^-a^afi:,  of  which 
it  is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be  able  to 
give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  efie6b  of 
pradrice  are  produced  partly  on  the  mind  ;  and,  as  far 
as  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  refolvable  into  what  phi' 
lofophers  call,  the  affbciation  cf  ideas ;  or  into  that 
general  fad,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf  has  ftated,  ^^  that 
trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repetition, 
have  become  familiar,  fpontaneouHy  oflFer  themfelves 
to  the  mind."  In  the  cafe  of  habits  which  are  purely 
intelledual,  the  efFedU  of  pradUce  refolve  themfelves 
completely  into  this  principle :  and  it  appears  to  me 
more  precife  and  more  fatisfaftory,  to  ftate  the  prin- 
ciple itfelf  as  a  lavf  of  our  confUtution,  than  to  flur  it 
over  under  the  concife  appellation  of  habit^  which  we 
apply  in  common  to  mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  t6  aflbdate  or 
conned  its  thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called  (but 
very  improperly)  the  wiagination.  Between  thefe  two 
parts  of  our  conflitution,  there  is  indeed  a  very  inti- 
mate relation ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  rela- 
tion, that  they  have  been  fo  generally  confounded 
under  the  fame  name.  Whten  the  mind  is  oc* 
cupied  about  abfent  objefts  of  fenfe,  (which,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  habitually  in  the  great  majority  of  man- 

6  kind,) 
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kind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely  a  feries  of  con- 
ceptions ;  or,  in  common  language,  of  imaginations  *• 
In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  aflo* 
ciadon  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  materials  out  of  which 
its  combinations  are  formed ;  and  when  fuch  an  imagi- 
nary combination  is  become  familiar  to  the  mind,  it  is 
the  aflbciation  of  ideas  that  conneds  its  different  parts 
together,  and  unites  them  into  one  whole.  The  ailb. 
ciation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although  perfedly  diftinO: 
from  the  power  of  imagination,  is  immediately  tmd 
efTentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  exertions. 

The  laft  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  point  out,  alfo9 
the  circumflance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of 
Engliih  writers,  to  ufe  the  words  Imagination  and 
Fancy  as  fynonymous.  It  is  obvious  that  a  creative 
imagination,  when  a  perfon  poflefles  it  fo  habitually 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  charac« 
teriftics  of  hi&  genius,  implies  a  power  of  fummoning 
up,  at  pleafure,  a  particular  clafs  of  ideas ;  and  of 
ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  particular  manner ; 
which  power  can  be  the  refult  only,  of  certain  habits 
of  alTociation,  which  the  individual  has  acquired.  It 
is  to  this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  par* 
ticular  turn  of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common 
principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  beft  writers  (fo  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general^  when  they 
make  ufe  of  the  word  fancy :  I  fay,  in  general ;  for  ix| 
difquiiitions  of  this  fort,  in  which  the  beft  writers  are 

*  AccordiDgly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind 
**  Confequentia  five  feries  imaginationum."     **  Per  feriem  imagi^ 
**  «ationum  intelHgo  fuccelEonem  luuus  oogitationis  ad  aliam."-<i» 
JLsTiATHAMf  cap.  iii^ 

feldom 
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ieldom  precife  and  fteady  in  the  employment  of  words, 
it  is  only  to  their  prevailing  pradice  that  we  can  ap- 
peal as  an  authority.  What  the  particular  relations 
are^  by  which  thofe  ideas  are  conneded  that  are  fub* 
Servient  to  poetical  imagination,  I  jfhall  not  inquire  at 
prefent*  1  think  they  are  chiefly  thofe  6f  refemblance 
and  analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  the  power 
of  fummoning  up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  fo  related,  as  it 
is  the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius,  is  of 'fuflicient 
importance  in  the  human  conftitution  to  deferve  an 
appropriated  name ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  word 
fancy  would  appear  to  be  the  moft  convenient  that  our 
language  affords. 

Dr.  Reid  has  fomewhere  obferved,  that  **  the  part 
^^  of  our  conftitudon  on  which  the  afTociatioh  of  ideas 
*'  depends,  was  called,  by  the  older  Engliih  writers^ 
*^  the  fantafy  or  fancy ;"  an  ufe  of  the  word,  we  may 
remark,  which  coincides,  in  many  inftances,  with 
that  which  I  pfopofe  to  make  of  it.  It  difiers  from 
it  only  in  this,  that  thefe  writers  applied  it  to  the  af- 
fociation  of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I  reftri£t  its  ap- 
plication to  that  habit  of  affociation,  which  i$  fubfer- 
yient  to  poetical  imagination. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been 
given  of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is 
to  collect  materials  for  the  Imagination*;  and  there- 
fore the  latter  power  prefuppofes  the  former,  while 
the  former  does  not  neceffarily  fuppbfe  the  latter.  A 
man  whofe  habits  of  affpciation  prefent  to  him,  for 
illuftrating  or  embellifhing  a  fubjeft,  a  number  of  re- 
fembling  or  of  analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  pf 
fancy  j    but  for  an  eff(^rt  of  imagination,   various 

other 
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Other  powers  arc  neceflfary,  parricufeirly  the  powers  of 
tafte  and  of  judgmeftt ;  without  which,  we  can  hope 
to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  fource  of  piesifurc 
to  others.  It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  fuppKes 
the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and  with  all  the 
analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  alluflons ; 
but  it  18  the  power  of  imagination  that  creates  the 
complex  fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the  fiditious  cluu 
rasters  he  delineates.  To  fancy,  we  apply  the  cpi^ 
thets  of  rich  or  luxuriant;  to  imagination,  tbofeof 
beautiful  or  fublime. 


SECTION    IL 
Of  the  Principles  of  AJJociation  among  our  Ideas. 

« 

THE  fafts  which  I  ftated  in  the  former  Sedion,  Xo 
illuftrate  the  tendency  of  a  perception,  or  of  an 
idea,  to  fugged  ideas  related  to  it,  are  fo  obvious  a$ 
to  be  matter  of  common  remark.  But  the  relations 
which  conned  all  our  thoughts  together,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  fucceffion,  were  but  little 
attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Himie's 
writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  con^ 
verfant  with  the  prefent  ftate  of  metaphyfical  fcience, 
that  this  eminent  writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all 
the  principles  of  aflbciation  among  our  ideas  to  three : 
Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time  and  place,  and 
Caufe  and  Effed.  The  attempt  was  great,  and  wor- 
thy of  his  genius  J  but  it  has  been  fhewn  by-Xeverat 

IT  writers 
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vnriters  fince  his  time*,  that  his  enumeraticm  is  not 
only  incomplete,  hut  that  it  is  even  indiftind,  fo  far 
as  it  goes. 

It  is  not  neceflaiy  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
fhould  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  this  part  of 
Mr.  Hume's  fyftem ;  or  that  I  fhould  attempt  to  fpe- 
dfy  thofe  principles  of  aflbciation  which  he  has  omit- 
ted. Indeed,  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the  pro- 
blem admits  of  a  fatis&dory  folution ;  for  there  is 
no  poffible  relation  among  the  obje£ts  of  our  knov. 
!edge,  which  may  not  ferve  to  cormef):  them  together 
in  the  mind;  and,  therefore,  although  one  enume- 
ration may  be  more  comprehenfive  than  another,  a 
perfedly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relations 
among  things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  afibdated: 

*  See*  in  particular^  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticiimi 
and  Dr.  Gerard's  EfTay  on  Genius.  See  alfo  Dr.  Campbell's 
Philofophy  of  Rhetoric^  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  fomething  like  an  attempt 
to  enumerate  the  laws  of  aflbciation  is  to  be  found  in  Ariftotle ; 
whoy  in  fpeaking  of  Recolled^ion,  iniinuates,  vnth  his  ufual  brr, 
-vityy  that  **  the  relations,  by  which  we  are  led  from  one  thought 
^  to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  hunting  after^^  (as  he  calls  it,) 
•<  any  particular  thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are 
*  chiefly  three ;  Hefemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity." 
See  Di/fertathmSf  Moral  and  CriHcaly  p.  9.     Alfo  p.  145' 

The  pafiage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  refers,  is  as  follows : 

mvfAuiAVff  /ii^*  li'f  iKum  »ii»di.  Am  nai  to  t^t^m  dn^ivo^o  iwm^i 
Ktro  ttf  yvy,  n  aXKu  riyo; ,  xcu  «f '  o/aou/,  n  iMcrrw,  n  tv  ovr^^f.  ^' 
tvT9  ytnrcu  n  wwfjunms* 

AaiSTOT,  de Mmor.  ti  Rmim/c.  voL  L  p*  681.  Edit.  J)v Vit. 

they 
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they  are  frequently  coupled  together  by  means  of  re^. 
lations  among  the  words  which  denote  them ;  fuch  as 
a  fimilarity  of  found,  or  other  circumftances  ftill 
-more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which  is  fo  common 
in  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  fayings,  feems  to  arife, 
partly  at  leaft,  from  aflbdadons  of  ideas  founded  on 
the  accidental  drcumftance,  of  the  two  words  which 
exprefs  them  beginning  with  the  fame  letter, 

**  But  tfaoufands  die,  without  or  this  or  that^ 
V  Die  i  and  endow  a  0)llege,  or  a  Cat.** 

Pope's  Ep.  to  Lord  BATHtmsT. 


/ 


V  Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor,  his  drop." 

Id.  Imitat.  of  HoracS. 

**  PufFs,  powders,  patches;  Bibles,  billets-doux.* 

Rape  of  the  Locr* 

This  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  fome  degree  play* 
ful^  and  under  the  influence  of  tfaofe  principles  of 
aflK>ciation  which  conmionly  take  place  when  we  are 
xarelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  muft  be  of- 
fended with  the  fecond  line  of  the  following  couplet, 
which  forms  part  of  a  very  fublime  defcription  of  the 

Divine  power : 

■9 

*'  Breathes  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part,     - 
•*  As  full,  as  perfed,  in  a  Hair  as  Heart.'' 

Essay  on  Man,  £p.  i. 

To  thefe  Qbfervations,  it  may  be  added,  that  things 
which  have  nolbiown  relation  to  each  other  are  often 
aflbqiated,  in  confequence  of  their  producing  fimilar 
tffeds  on  the  mind.    Some  of  the  fineft  poe^cal  zU 

U  2  lufions 
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lufions  are  founded  on  this  principle ;  and  according- 
ly,  if  the  reader  is  not  poflefied  of  fei)fibility  conge- 
nial to  that  of  the  poet,  he  iviH  be  apt  to  overlook 
their  meaning,  or  to  cenfure  them  as  abfurd.  To 
fuch  a  critic  it  vrould  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  the 
beauty  of  the  following  ftanza,  in  an  Ode  addrefled 
to  a  Lady  by  the  Author  of  the  Seafms : 

Oh  thou,  whofe  tender,  ferious  eye 

Expreflive  fpeaks  the  foul  I  love  ; 
The  gentle  azure  of  the  Iky, 

The  penfive  fiiadows  of  the  grove. 

I  have  already  faid,  that  the  view  of  the  fabjeS 
which  I  propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  principles  of  afTodation*  There 
is,  however,  an  important  di(Un£tion  among  them, 
to  which  I  fhall  have  occafion  frequently  to  refer; 
and  which,  ^as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  hitherto  at- 
traded  the  notice  of  philofophers.  The  relations 
upon  which  fome  of  them  are  founded,  are  perfedly 
obvious  to  the  mind ;  thofe  which  are  the  foundation 
of  others,  are  difcovered  only  in  confequence  of  par- 
ticular efforts  of  attention*  Of  the  former  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Refemblance  and  Anak>gy,  of  Con- 
trariety, of  Vicinity  in  time  and  place,  and  thofe 
which  arife  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the  found 
of  different  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  conneft  our 
thoughts  together,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  take 
their  natural  courfe,  and  when  we  arc  confdous  of 
little  or  no  a£tive  exertion.  Of  the  latter  kind,  are 
the  relations  of  Caufe  and  £ffed,  of  Means  and  End, 
of  Premifes  and  Conclufion  j  and  thofe  others,  which 
regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  phi- 

lofopher. 
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iofopher,  whetx  he  is  engaged  in  a  particular  invefti* 

gadon. 

It  is  owing  to  this  diftindion,  that  tranfitions,  which 
would  be  highly  offenfive  in  philofophical  writing,  are 
the  moft  pleaiing  of  any  in  poetry.  In  the  former 
fpecies  ci  compofition,  we  exped  to  fee  an  Author 
ky  down  a  diftinft  plan  or  method,  and  obferve  it 
rigoroufly ;  without  allowing  himfelf  to  ramble  into 
digreflions,  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  ideas  or  ex- 
preflions,  which  may  occur  to  him  in  his  progrefs. 
In  that  itate  of  mind  in  which  Poetry  is  read,  fuch 
digreffio&s  are  not  <mly  agreeable,  but  neceilary  to  the 
eSkOt^  and  an  arraogepieat  founded  on  the  fponta* 
neous  and  feemingly  cafual  order  of  ovx  thoughts^ 
pleafes  more  than  one  fuggefted  by  an  accurate  ana. 
lyfis -of  the  fubjed. 

How  abfurd  would  the  long  digreflion  in  praife  of 
induftty,  in  Thomfim's  Autumn,  appear,  if  it  oc- 
curred in  a  profe  effay!-^--a  digreflion,  however, 
wbich^  m  ibat  beaudfiil  poem,  arifiss  natutally  and 
infeniibly  from  the  view  of  a  luxuriant  harveft  ;  and 
which  as  naturally  leads  the  Poet  back  to  the  points 
where  his  excurfion  began :  . 

All  is  the  gift  of  Induftry  5  whate'er 
Exalts,  embclliflies,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.     P^nfive  'W'interj  checr*d  by  him. 
Sits  at  the  fecial  fire,  atid  happy  hears    . 
Th*  excluded  tempelt  idly  rave  along ; 
His  harden'd  fingers  deck  the  gaudy  Spring  ;  ■ 
Without  him  Summer  were  an  arid  waftej 
Nor  to  th*  Autumnal  months  could  thu^  tranfmit 
'fhofe  fuU|  mature,  immea&irable  ftoiies, 
That  waving  romnd^  vecal  my  wand'ring  Song, 

U3  In 
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In  Goldfmith*s  Traveller,  the  tranfitions  arc  ma- 
naged with  confuxnmate  fkill ;  and  yet,  how  difi^rent 
from  that  logical  method  which  would  be  fuited  to  a 
philofophical  difcourfe  on  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  die 
different  parts  of  Europe !  Some  of  the  fineft  are 
fuggefted  by  the  affociating  principle  of  Gontraft.  Thus, 
after  defcribing  the  effeminate  and  debafed  Romans, 
the  Poet  proceeds  to  the  Swi& : 

My  foul,  turn  from  them — ^tum  wc  to  furvcy 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  difplay. 

And,  after  painting  fome  defe£b  in  the  manners  of 
this  gallant  but  unrefined  peofde,  his  thoughts  are  led 
to  thofe  of  the  French : 

To  kinder  tics,  where  gender  manners  reign, 
I  turn — and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain. 

The  tranfition  which  occurs  in  the  following  lines, 
feems  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  accidental  mention  of  a 
word  i  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  happiefl  in  our 
language : 

Heavens !  how  unlike  dielr  Belgic  Sires  of  old  I 
Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ;  ' 

War  in  each  bread,  and  freedom  on  each  brow. 
How  much  unlike  the  Sons  of  Britain  now ! — 
— Fired  at  the  found,  my  Genius  fpreads  her  wing. 
And  flies,  where  Britain  courts  the  wcftem  fpring* 

Numberlefs  illuftrations  of  the  fame  remark  might 
be  coUedted  from  the  antient  Poets,  more  particu- 
larly from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  where  the  lingular 
felicity  of  the  tranfitions  has  attrafted  the  notice  even 
of  thofe,  who  have  been  the  leaft  difpofed  to  indulge 

themf^lves 
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thiemfelves  in  philofophical  refinements  concermng 
the  principles  of  Cridcifm.  A  celebrated  inftance  c£ 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  end  of  the  firft  Book; — the 
coniideration  of^  the  weather  and  of  its  common 
prognoftics  leading  the  fancy,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
thofe  more  extraordinary  phenomena  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  fuperftitious  belief  of  the  vulgar,  are  the 
forerunners  of  political  Revolutions ;  and,  afterwards, 
to  the  death  of  Caefar,  and  the  battles  of  Pharfalia 
and  Philippi.  The  manner  in  which  the  Poet  returns 
to  his  original  fubje£t,  difplays  that  exquifite  aJt  which 
is  to  be  derived  only  from  the  diligent  and  en%ht6D€d 
Audy  of  nature. 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cuin  finibos  iDis 
•   Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratra, 
Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila ; 
Aut  grayibus  raftris  galeas  puUabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  effoffis  mirabitur  oiTa  fepulchris. 

l!lie  facility  with  which  ideas  are  alTociated  in  the 
mindy  is  very  different  in  diflferoit  individuals :  a  cir« 
cumflance  which,  as  I  (hall  afterwards  fhew,  lays  the 
foundation' of  remarkable  variedes  ampng  men,  both 
in  refped  of  genius  and  of  charader.  I  am  incHned, 
too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex  (probably  in  coiv' 
fequence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more  eafily 
alTociated  together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence' 
the  livelinefs  of  their  fancy,  and  the  fuperiority  they 
polTefs  in  epiftolary  writing,  and  in  thofe  kinds  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  principal  recommendations  are, 
eafe  of  thought  and  expreflion.  Hence,  too,  the  fe- 
cility  with  which  they  contrad  or  lofe  habits,  and  ac^ 
commodate  tbeir  minds  to  new  fituations}   and,  I 

U4  may 
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imy  Mkl^  the  difpofitioB  they  have  to  that  fpecies  of 
&{>erftit{pn  iK^bich  is  founded  on.  accidental  combina- 
tion of  circumftances*  The  influence  wjtiich  diis  fa- 
^lity  of  affociatioDi  I^as  on  the  power  of  Tafte,  (halt 
be  2ift«rWard«  co^^lde(ed« 


SECTION    III. 

•   Q^f£r  i'm^r  Wi(fir^  the  Mind  has  9vir  At  Tmu  of  \k 

-  -  TboughU* 

»  •  ■ 

BY^ibttos  of  the  AiTocIation  of  Ideas,  a  conftant 
current  of  thonghts,  if  I  may  ufe.  the  ezpreifioii) 
is  made  to  pafs  through  .ihe  mind  while  we  are  awak^. 
Sometimes  th^  current.  ;is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts 
diverted  into  a  ncHf  channel^  in  confe<}ui3nce  of  the 
ideas  fuggefted  :by  other  men,  or  of  the  objeSs  of 
perceptioA  with  which  we  are  furroumtol.  So  com- 
ptMely,  .hQ^ever>  i<  tlie  mind  in  this,  particular  futv 
je£le4  to'  phyfical  laws,  that  it  has  been  juftly  ob- 
served %  we  cannot,  by  an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up 
any  on^  thought  \  and  that  the  train  of  our  ideas  de- 
pends on  caufes  which  operate  in  a  manner  inesq)!!- 
cable  by  U&, 

THis  oblervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured  as 
paradoxical,  is  almofl:  felf-evident ;  for,  to  call  up  a 
part^ulai'  thought,  fuppofes  it  to  b^  already  in  the 
min^j  As  I  fliall  have  frequent  occafioa,  however,  to 
refer  to  th^  obfervati5>n  afterwards,  \  ilis^ll  endeavour 
to  obviate  the  fonly  pbjefUon  which,.  I, think,  can 
neafop^ly  be  urged  againfl  it }  and  wbiph  is  founded 

*  By  Lord  Kaimi )>  and  otiiert^ 

on 
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en,  that  opei^tion  of  the  mind  which  is  conunonly 
called  recottedion  or  intentional  memory. 

It  is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recoiled 
the  partictdar  circumftances  of  any  event,  that  event 
iff  general  muft  have  been  an  objeft  of  our  attention. 
We  remember  the  ouriines.of  the  ftory,  but  cannot 
at  jfirft  give  a  complete  account  of  it.  If  we  wifh  to 
recaV  thefe  circumftances,  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  proceed.  W^  muft  either  form  dit 
ferent  fujjpofitions;  and  then  <!6nfider  which  of  thefe 
tallies  beft  with  the  other  circumftances  of  the  event ; 
or,  by  revolving  in  our  mind  the  circumftances  we 
remember,  we  niuft  endeavour  to  excite  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  other  circumftances  aftbciated  with  them. 
The  firft  of  thefe  procefles  is,  properly  Ipeaking,  ah 
inference  of  reafon,  arid  plainly  furnifiies  no  excep- 
tion to  the  dodrine  already  delivered.  We  have  w 
inftance  of  the  other  piode  of  recolledtion,  'when  we 
are  at  a  lofs  for  the  beginning,  oF  a  fentence  m  recit- 
ing a  compofition  that  .w-e  oq  not  perfe6l:Iy  remem- 
ber; in  which  cafe  we  natutally  repeat'  over,'  two  or 
three  times,  the  concluding*  words  of  the  preceding 
fentence,  in  order  to  can  up  ffie  other  words '  which 
ufed  to  be  conneft'ed  with  them  in  the  menjory.  In 
this  inftance,  it  is.  evident,  that  the  circuihftj^nces  we 
deftxe  to  remember,  are  not  recajled  to  the  mind  in 
immediate  confequence  of  an  exertion  of  volition, 
but  are'fiiggefted  by  fbme  other  circumftances  with 
which  they  are  connefled,  independently  of  our  will, 
by  the  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  immediate  depen- 
dence pf  the  train  of  oXir*  thoughts  on  the  laws  of 

affociatidn, 
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afTodation,  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  the  wiU 
poiTeiTes  no  influence  over  it.  This  influence,  indeed^ 
18  not  exercifed  diredly  and  immediately,  as  we 
are  apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fulj- 
jeft :  but  it  is,  neverthelefs,  very  extenfive  in  its 
effefts ;  and  the  different  degrees  in  which  it  is  pof- 
fefled  by  diflferent  individuals,  confUtute  fome  of 
the  mod  finking  inequalities  among  men,  in  point 
of  intellectual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  poflefles  over  the 
train  of  its  thoughts,  the  mofl  obvious  is  its  power 
of  fingling  put  any  one  of  them  at  pleafure ;  of  de- 
taining it  y  and  of  making  it  a  particular  objeft  of 
attention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  flop  the  fuc- 
ceflion  that  would  otherwife  take  place ;  but,  iu 
confequence  of  our  bringing  to  view  the  lefs  ob- 
vious relations  among  our  ideas,  we  frequently 
divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  chan- 
nel. If,  for  example,  when  I  am  indolent  and  in- 
adlive,  the  name  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accidentally 
occur  to  me,  it  will  perhaps  fuggeft,  one^  after 
another,  the  names  of  fbme  other  eminent  mathemati- 
cians and  ailronomers,  ot  of  fome  of  his  illufbious 
contemporaries  and  friends  :  and  a  number  of  them 
may  pafs  in  review  before  me,  without  engaging 
my  curiofity  in  any  confidera.ble  degree.  In  a  dif- 
ferent  flate  of  mind,  the  name  of  Newton  will  lead 
my  thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life, 
and  the  more  flriking  features  of  his  charafter : 
or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lea4 
my  attention  to  ■  the  fublime  difcoveries  he  made  ; 
and  gradually  engage  me  in  fome  philofophical  Ia- 

j  vefligation. 
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veftigation.  To  every  6bje£k,  there  are  others  which 
bear  obvious  and  ftriking  relations  ;  and  others^  alfo, 
vhofe  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefs 
vrc  dwell  upon  it  for  fome  time,  and  place  it  before  us 
in  different  points  of  view. 

But  the  principal  power  we  pofTefs  over  the 
train  of  our  ideas^  is  fbtmded  on  the  influence  which 
our  habits  of  thinking  have  on  the  laws  of  A£bciation; 
an  influence  which  is  fo  great,  that  we  may  often 
form  a  pretty,  flurewd  judgment  concerning  a  man's 
prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  tranfitions  he 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  writing.  It  is  well  known^ 
too,  that  by  means  of  habit,  a  particular  aflbciating 
principle  m^y  be  ftrengthened  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
as  to  give  us  a  command  of  all  the  different  ideas 
in  our  mind,  which  have  a  certain  relation  to  ejurb 
Otfaet;  fo-.that'  when  any  one  of  the  clafs  occuss 
to  us,  we  hstve  almofl  a  certainty  that  it  will  fu'gg^ 
the  xdL  What  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
snuft  a  ipeaker-  poffefs,  when  he  rifes  without  pre* 
meditatioa,-  in  a  popular  aflembly,  to  amufe  his 
audience  with  a  lively  or  an  hu^aorous  fpeech !  Such 
a  confidence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arife  from  a 
long  experience  of  the  ftrength  of  particular  affoda* 
ting  principles* 

To  how  great  a  degree  this  part  of  our  conftitutbn 
may  be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  fads  which 
are  familiar  to  every  one,  A  man  who  has  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  punflcr,  feldom  or  never  fails  in 
the  attainment  of  his  objeft ;  that  is,  he  feldom  or 
never  fails  in  acquiring  a  power  which  other  men 
have  not)  of  fummoning  up»  on  a  particular  occafion, 

a  num- 
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a  number  of  words  diflfierent  from  each  other  in 

meaning,  and  refemblmg.  each  other,  more  or  lefs, 

in  found.    I  am  inclfaied  to  think  tl^t  even  genume 

mt  is  a  habit  acquired  in  a  fimilar  Way ;  and  diat, 

akhough  fome  individuals  may,  irom  natural  con- 

ftitudon,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to  acquire  this 

habit;  it  is  founded  in  every  cafe  on  a  peculiarly 

ftiong  aft>ciadon  among  certain  ciafles  of  our  ideas, 

whidi  gives  the  peribn  irho  poflefles  it,  a  command 

cVer  tbofe  ideas  which  is  denied  to>  ordinsiry  men* 

But  there  is  no  infbmce  in  which  theeffeft.of  habiti 

of  ftflbciation  is  more  remaifcable,  than  in  thofe  mdi 

friioi  pbifefs  a  facility   of  ihyming*    That  a  man 

ftculd  be  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  perfpicuoufly 

ftod '  elegantly,   under  the   rdlrainta   which   rhyme 

impofes,  would  appear  to  be'  incredible,  if  we  did 

IhMPlcsiow  it  to  be  h8t.    Such  a' power  implies  a 

woade'r&l  command  both  of  ideas  and  cff^xpntd&omi 

and  ftt  daily  expdriente  ^lews^  that  It    may  be 

gained  with  very  little 'pra£bice»    Pbp&  :teH$:  ik  wiA 

tdtpe6t  i  to  ^  bknfelf,  ^  that  he  could  >  exprefit    himfidf 

Hot  odily  more  concifely,  but  more  eafily,  in  rhyme 

Aan  itf  pp9fe  ••-         . "  . 

Nby  i^  it  only  ^  in  thefe  trifling  accompUfliments 
that  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  aflbda- 
toon.    In  every  inftance  ^f  Invention,  either  in  the 

•^  **  W&en  Habit  is  once  gained*  nothing  fo  cafy  as  piafiice. 
*^  CiccfQ  wnto^  tbat,  Antiptter  tke  Sidoaiaoi  could  pour  forth 
•*  hexameters,  extempore ;  ancl  that,  whenever  he  chpfe  to  verfiffi 
**  words  foDowcd  him  of  cOiirfe.  We  may  add,  to  Antipater, 
••  the  ahtifent  rhapfodifls  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  impro- 
«*  vifatoti  of  the  Italian*.**  ^  *       .  Harr»sV  iW.  A^*  ioj,  no- 

"  '  fine 
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fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  in  the  fdences, 
there  is  feme  new  idea,  or  fome  new  convbination 
of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This^ 
undoubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a  way  which 
he  18  unable  to  explain ;  that  is,  his  invention  may 
be  fuggefted  to  him  by  fome  lucky  thought,  the 
ori^  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace.  But  when  a 
man  po&ire8  a  habitual  fertility  of  invention  in  any 
particular  art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,  with  con- 
fidence, on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is 
called  upoB  to  exert  them,  he  mud  have  acquired, 
by  previous  habits  of  ftudy,  a  command  over  cer- 
tain clafles  of  his  ideas,  which  enables  him,  at  plea- 
fure,  to  bring  them  under  his  review.  The  illuitra- 
tion  of  thefe  fubjeds  may  throw  light  on  fome 
proceffes  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  in  general 
well  underftood:  and  I  fhall,  accordingly,  in  the 
following  Section,  offer  a  few  hints  with  refped  to 
thofe  habits  of  aflbciation  which  are  the  foundatioft 
of  wit ;  of  the  power  of  rhyming ;  of  poetical  fancy  i 
smd  of  invention  in  niatters  of  fcience. 


SECi 
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SECTION    IV. 
Bltifi rations  of  the  DoSrine  Jlated  in  the  preceding  Seff&n. 

I.  Of  Wit. 

A  ccoRDiNO  to  Locke,  Wit  confifts  **  in  the 
•^**  **  affemblage  of  ideas ;  and  putting  thofe  toge- 
^'  ther  with  quicknefs  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
*^  found  any  refemblance  or  congruity  •/'  I  would 
add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  ^^^y  of  explanation 
than  amendment,)  that  Wit  implies  a  power  of  call- 
ing up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  it  combines :  and 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  diat  the  entertainment  which 
it  gives  to  the  hearer,  is  founded,  in  a  confiderable 
degree,  on  his  furprife,  at  the  command  which  the 
man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a  part  of  the  conftitu- 
don,  which  is  fo  little  fubjed  to  the  will. 

That  the  effed  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  leaft,  on 
the  drcumftance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently 
from  this,  that  we  are  more  pleafed  with  a  bm  rMtt 
which  occurs  in  converfation,  than  with  one  in  print ; 
and  that  we  never  fail  to  receive  difguft  from  vit, 
when  we  fufped  it  to  be  premeditated.  The  pleafure, 
too,  we  receive  from  wit,  is  heightened,  when  the 
original  idea  is  flarted  by  one  perfon,  and  the  related 
idea  by  another.     Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that 

a  witty  repartee  is  infinitely  more  pleafing,  than  a 

witty  attack ;  and  that  an  allufion  will  appear  ex* 

*  Eflay  on  Hunan  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  1 1. 

«  cellent 
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"  cellent  when  thrown  out  extempore  in  converfa- 
*'  tion,  which  would  be  deemed  •  execrable  in  print/* 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wit  coniidered  abfolutely  is  the 
fame.  The  relations  which  are  difcovered  between 
the  compared  ideas  are  equally  new:  and  yet,  as 
foon  as  we  fufped  that  the  wit  was  premeditated, 
the  pleafure  we  receive  from  it  is  infinitely  diminifhed* 
Inflances  indeed  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  we  are 
pleafed  with  contemplating  an  unexpected  relation 
between  ideas,  without  any  reference  to  the  habits  of 
aflbdation  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  who  difcovered 
it.  A  bm  mot  produced  at  the  game  of  crofs*pur« 
pofes,  would  not  fail  to  create  amufement;  but  in 
inch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from 
the  furprife  we  feel  at  fo  extraordinary  a  coinci- 
dence between  a  queflion  and  an  anfwer  coming  from 
perfons  who  had  no  direSt  communication  with  each 
other. 

Of  the  effefl:  added  to  wit  by  the  promptitude 
with  which  its  combinations  are  formed,  Fuller  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  very  jufl:  idea,  from  what  he  has 
recorded  of  the  focial  hours  of  our  two  great  Eng- 
lifh  Dramatifts.  "  Johnfon's  parts  were  not  fo  ready 
•^  to  run  of  themfelves,  as  able  to  anfwer  the  fpur; 
fo  that  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  him,  that  he  had 
an  elaborate  witj  wrought  out  by  his  own  indulby. 
— Blany  were  the  wit-combats  between  him  and 
Shakeipeare,  which  two  Iblshold  like  a  Spanifh 
^  great  galleon,  and  an  Englifh  man  of  wan  John- 
fon  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher  in  learn-* 
ing ;  folid,  but  flow  in  his  performances.  Sh^e- 
*•  fpeare,  with  the  Englifh  man  of  war,  lefTer  in  bulk, 

"  but 
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*^  but  lighter  in  failings  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
**  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quick- 
^  nefs  of  his  wit  and  invention*/' 

I  before,  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  we  receive  from 
wit  is  increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between  which 
the  relation  is  difcovered,  are  fuggeded  by  diflferent 
perfons.  In  the  cafe  of  a  bon  mot  occurring  in  con- 
verfatjon,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abundantly  obvious; 
becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  dif- 
ferent perfons,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  wit  was 
not  premeditated.  But  even  in  a  written  com- 
pofition,  we  are  much  more  delighted  when  the  fub- 
jedt  was  furnifhed  to  the  author  by  another  perfon, 
than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  dif- 
play  his  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleafure  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Key  to  the  Lock  be  diminiflied,  if  we 
fufpeded  that  the  author  had  the  key  in  view  when  he 
wrote  that  poem ;  and  that  he  introduced  fome  ex« 
preflions,  in  order  to  fumifh  a  fubjed:  for  the  wit  of 
the  commentator  ?  How  totally  would  it  deftroy  the 
pleafure  we  receive  from  a  parody  on  a  poem,  if  we 
fufpefled  that  both  were  produdions  of  tibe  fame 
author  ?  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  when  both  the 
related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by  the  fame  perfon,  we 
have  not  a  very  fatisfeftory  proof  of  any  thing  un- 
common in  the  intelledual  habits  of  the  author.  We 
may  fufped  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  the 
fame  time ;  and  we  know  that  in  the  duUeil  and  moft 
phlegmatic  minds,  fuch  extraordinary  aflbciaticHis  will 
fometimes  take  place.    But  when  the  fubje&  of  the 

^  Hiilory  of  the  Worthies  of  Englaad.    London,  1662* 

X  wit 
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wit  is  furiiiflied  by  one  perfon^  and  the  wit  fuggefted 
by  another,  we  have  av  proof,  not  only  that  the  au-* 
thor's  mind  abounds  with  fuch  fingular  aflbciations^ 
but  that  he  has  his  wit  perfeftly  at  command. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefe  obfervations, 
we  may  remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited* 
by  his  fubjeft,  the  more  we  are  pleafed  with  his 
wit.  And,  therefore,  the  eflfefk  of  wit  doos  not  arife 
folely  from  the  unexpected  relations  which  k  prefents 
to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  fmm  the  ftirprife  it 
excites  at  thafe  intelledual  habits  which  give  it 
birth.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  the  greater 
muft  be  the  command  which  he  has  acquired  over 
thofe  aflbciating  principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and 
of  confequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  dodkrine, 
the  greater  muft  be  the  furprife  and  the  pleafure 
which  his  wit  produces.  In  Addifon's  celebrated 
verfes  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  on  his  pifture  of 
George  the  Firft,  in  which  he  compares  the  pointer  to 
Phidias,  and  the  fubjefts  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian 
Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet's  wit  was  neceffarily 
confined  within  very  narrow  bounds ;  and  what  prin- 
cipally delights  us  in  that  performance  is^  the  furpri>- 
fing  eafe  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  pandldi 
t>etween  the  Englifli  hiftory  and  the  Gredt  mythology. 
Of  all  the  allufiona  which  the  following  paflage 
contains,  there  is  not  one,  takai  fingly »  of  very  extra^- 
ordiiury  merit  j  and  yet  the  cffefl:  of  the  whole  h 
uncommonly  great,  from  the  fingular  power  of  jrom*. 

bination,  which  fo  bng  and  fo  difficult  an  exertion 

difcovers. 

.X  «  Wife 
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**  Wife  Phidias  thus,  his  (kill  to  prove, 
"  Thro*  many  a  god  advanced  to  Jove, 
«  And  taught  the  poliih'd  rocks  to  (hine 
«  With  airs  and  lineaments  divine, 
<<  Till  Greece  amaz'd  and  half  afraid, 
«  TV  aflembled  Deities  furvey'd. 

<<  Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chafe  the  fair, 
<<  And  lov'd  the  fpreading  o^k,  was  there ; 
**  Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-caft  eyes, 
<<  Beheld  his  abdicated  &ies ;  j 

«  And  mighty  Mars  for  war  renown'd, 
<<  In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  ^ 
^  <<  By  him  the  childlefs  Goddefs  rofe, 

««  Minerva,  ftudious  to  compofe 
^*  Her  twitted  threads ;  the  web  fhe  ftrung, 
«  And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung ; 
<*  Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen, 
««  Matched  with  a  mortal  next  was  feen, 
*<  Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn, 
««  Her  ftiort-liv'd  darling  fon  to  mourn ; 
««  The  laft  was  he,  whofe  thunder  flew 
"  The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew, 
*<  That  from  a  hundred  hills  all/d, 
«<  In  impious  league  their  Bang  defy'd." 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  Wit,  the  pleafure  we  derive  from  that 
aiTemblage  of  ideas  which  it  prefents,  is  greatly  height- 
ened and  enlivened  by  our  furprife  at  the  command 
difplayed  over  a  part  of  the  conflitution,  which,  in 
our  own  cafe,  we  find  to  be  fo  little  fubjed  to  the 
will.  We  confider  Wit  as  a  fort  of  feat  or  trick  of 
intelle&ual  dexterity,  analogous,  in  fome  reipeds, 
to  the  extraordinary  performances  of  jugglers  and 
fope-dancers^  and,  in  both  cafes,  the  pleafure  we  re. 

ceive 
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ccive  from  the  elchibition,  is  explicable  in  part^  (!> 
by  no  means,  fay  entirely)  on  the  fame  principles* 

If  thefe  remarks  be  juft,  it  feems  to  follow  as  a 
confequence,  that  thofe  men  who  are  moft  deficient 
in  the  power  of  prompt  combination,  will  be  moil 
poignantly  affefijed  by  it,  when  exerted  at  the  will 
of  another :  and  therefore,  the  charge  of  jealoufy 
and  envy  brought  againfl;  rival  Wits,  when  difpofed 
to  look  grave  at  each  other's  jefts,  may  perhaps  be 
obviated  in  a  way  lefs  injurious  to  their  charaflier. 

The  fame  remarks  fuggeft  a  limitation,  or  rather 
an  explanation,  of  an  aflertion  of  Lord  Chefterfield's, 
that  **  genuine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh 
*^  fmce  the  creation  of  the  world."  The  obfervation, 
I  believe,  to  be  juft,  if  by  genuine  wit,  we  mean 
wit  wholly  divefted  of  evfery  mixture  of  humour: 
and  if  by  laughter  we  mean^  that  convulfive  and 
noify  agitation  which  is  excited  by  the  ludicrous. 
But  there  is  unqeftionably  ^  fmk  appropriated .  to 
the  flaflies  of  wit ;— a  fmile  of  furprife  and  wonder  ; 
— ^not  altogether  unlike  the  effed  produced  on  the 
mind  and  the  countenance,  by  a  feat  of  legerdemain 
when  executed  with  imcommon  fuccefs. 

n.    Of  Rhyme. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo 
to  arife,  partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  command 
which  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train 
of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  t  to  exprefs  himfelf 
with  elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  cafe,  under 
the  reftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in 
humorous  performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  en- 

X  a  liven 
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liven  that  which  the  wit  or  the  humour  produces, 
and  renders  its  eflfefts  more  fenfible.  How  flat  do 
the  livelieft  and  mod  ludicrous  thoughts  appear  in 
blank  verfe?  And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of 
Pope  heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in 
which  it  is  expreffed  ? 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  imagined,  either  in 
the  cafe  of  wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleafure  arifa 
folely  from  our  furprife  at  the  uncommon  habits 
of  afTociation  which  the  author  difcovo^s.  In  the 
former  cafe,  there  muft  be  prefented  to  the  mind, 
an  unexpected  analogy  or  relation  between  diSerent 
ideas :  and  perhaps  other  circumftances  muft  con- 
cur to  render  the  wk  perfeft.  If  the  combination 
has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bringing  together 
two  ideas  which  never  met  before,  we  may  be  furprifed 
at  its  oddity,  but  wfe  do  not  confider  it  as  a  proof 
of  wit.  On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy 
or  relation  between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us 
to  fufpeft,  that  the  one  did  not  fuggeft  the  6ther, 
in  confequence  of  any  habits  oT  aflbciation;  but 
that  the  two  wci^  brought  together  by  ftudy,  or 
by  mere  accident*  AH  that  I  affirm  is,  that  when 
the  analogy  or  relation  is  plealing  in  itfelf,  our 
pleafure  is  heightened  by  our  furprife  at  the  author's 
habits  of  afTociation  when  compared  vnth  our  own- 
In  the  cafe  of  Rhyme,  too,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
certain  degree  of  pleafure  arifing  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  fame  found.  We  frequently  obferve 
children  amufe  themfelves  witht  repeating  over  An- 
gle words  which  rhyme  together:  and  the  lower 
people^  who  derive  little  pleafure  from  poetry,  ex- 

7  cepting 
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cepting  in  fo  far  as  it  affe£l«  the  ear,  are  fo  pleafed 
with  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read 
verfes  where  it  is  not  perfefl,  they  are  apt  to  fupply 
the  Poet's  defefts,  by  violating  the  common  rules 
of  pronunciation.  This  pleafure,  however,  is  height- 
ened by  our  admiration  at  the  miraculous  powers 
which  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the  train  of 
his  Ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  ex* 
predion  which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to 
convey  infl:ru£lion  and  entertainment,  without  tranf- 
greffing  the  eftabliihed  laws  of  regular  verfification. 
In  feme  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry ;  for  example^ 
in  acroftics,  and  ii>  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to 
bouts-rimes^  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command  ' 
of  thought  and  expreflion ;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
a  command  of  ideas  £bunded  on  extraordinary  ha- 
bits of  affociatbn.  Even  fome  authors  of  a  fuperior 
clafs,  occafionaliy  (hew  an  inclination  to  difplay 
their  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  line  of  a  couplet,  fome  word  to  which 
the  language  hardly  affords  a  correfponding  found. 
Swift,  in  his  more  trifling  pieces,  abounds  with  in- 
ftances  of  this  j  and  in  Hudibras,  when  the  author 
ufes  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets 
have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arifes  from  dif- 
ficulty of  execution! 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  ferious 
compofitions,  arifes  from  a  combination  of  different 
circuHiftances  which  my  prefent  fubjeft  does  not 
lead    me  to   inveftigate  particularly*.     I   am  per- 

fuaded, 

*  In  Elegiac  poetry 9  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  founds  and. 
the  uniformity  in  the  ilrudlure  of  the  verfification  which  this 

X  3  necef- 
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fuaded,  however,  that  it  arifes,  in  part,  from  our 
furprife  at  the  Poet's,  habits  of  aflbciation,  which 
enable  him  to  convey  his  thoughts  with  eafe  and 
beauty,  notwithftanding  the  narrow  limits  withia 
which  his  choice  of  expreflion  is  confined.  One 
proof  of  this  is,  that  if  there  appear  any  mark  of 
conftraint,  either  in  the  ideas  or  in  the  exprelfion, 
our  pleafure  is  proportionally  diminifhed.  The 
thoughts  muft  feem  to  fuggeft  each  other,  and  the 
rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumftance.  The 
fame  remark  may  be  made  on  the  meafure  of  the 
verfe.  When  in  its  greateft  perfection,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  refult  of  labour,  but  to  be  difbted 
by  nature,  or  prompted  by  infpiration.  In  Pope's 
beft  verfes,  the  idea  is  expreffed  with  as  little  in- 
verfioji  of  ftyle,  and  with  as  much  concifenefs,  pre^ 
cifion,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have  at. 
tained,  had  he  been  writing  profe  :  without  any  appa- 
rent exertion  oii  his  part,  the  words  feem  fpontaneoufly 
to  arrange  themfelves  in  the  moft  mufical  numbers. 

■■  ■    ■■         I         !■     II'  "I  iMi  't     »     •<•  r '  III  ■     I  — — ^  ^ 

neceflarily  occafionai  are  peculiarly  fuitcd  to  the  inaftivity  of 
^  the  mind,  and  tt)  the  flow  and  equable  fucceffion  of  its  ideas, 

"when  under  the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  pallions ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  fuch  cafes,  even  the  Latin  poets,  though  the 
genius  of  their  language  be  very  ill  fitted  for  compofitions  in 
rhyme,  occafionally  indulge  thenif<Jves  in  fomething  very  nearly 
approaching  to  it. 

**  Memnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillemy 
'^  £t  tangant  magnas  triflia  fata  Deas  ; 
<*  Flebilis  indignos  Elegeia  folve  capillos, 
<*  Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit." 

Many  other  inflances  of  the  fame  kind  might  he  pro4uccd  from  the 

£4egiac  yerf(ps  pf  Ovid  and  TibuUu^u 

«  "While 
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<'  While  ftill  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
<*  I  lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.** 

This  facility  of  verfification,  it  is  true,  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  in  moft  cafes,  only  apparent :  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  the  moft  perfed  poeti* 
cal  produftions,  not  only  the  choice  of  words, 
but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influaiced  by  the  rhymes. 
In  a  profe  compofidon,  the  author  holds  on  in 
a  direO:  courfe,  according  to  the  plan  he  has  pre- 
vioufly  formed ;  but  in  a  poem,  the  rhymes  which 
occur  to  him  are  perpetually  diverting  him  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  fuggefting  ideas  which 
do  not  naturally  rife  out  of  his  fubjeft/  This,  I 
prefume,  is  Butler's  meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 

*•  Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verfes 

«*  With  which,  like  fliips,  they  fteer^^ir  courfes.'* 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  faft,  the  Poet 
muft  employ  all  his  art  to  conceal  it :  infomuch  that, 
if  he  finds  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  to  introduce,  on 
account  of  the  rhymes,  a  fuperfluous  idea,  or  an 
awkward  expreflion,  he  muft  place  it  in  the  firft  line 
of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond ;  for  the  reader, 
naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  were  compofed  in 
the  order  in  which  the  author  ari'anges  them,  is  more 
apt  to  fufped  the  fecond  line  to  be  accommodated  tO' 
the  firft,  than  the  firft  to  the  fecond.  And  this  flight 
artifice  is,  in  general,  fufficient  to  impofe  on  that  de^ 
gree  of  attention  with  which  poetry  is  read.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines,  Pope  wrote  the 
firft  for  the  fake  of  the  fecond  i 

X  4  w  A  wit's 
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<<  A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod ; 

*<  An  honeft  man's  the  noblcft  woric  of  God.*' 

Were  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  or  a  line  equally  tin- 
meaning,  placed  laft',  the  couplet  would  have  appeared 
execrable  to  a  perfon  of  the  moft  moderate  tafte* 

It  affords  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have  de- 
lighted in  the  pradice  of  alliteration,  ^  well  as  of 
rhyme,  and  have  even  confidered  it  as  an  efTential  cir- 
cumflance  in  verfification.     Dr.  Beattie  obferves,  that 
"  foroe  antient  EngUfh  poems  are  more  diftinguiibed 
"  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  ojther  poetical  contri- 
*'  vance.    In  the  works  of  Langland,  even  when  no 
**  regard  is  had  to  rhyme,  and  but  little  to  a  rude 
**  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  it  feems  to  have  been  a 
"  rule,  that  tlaree  words,  at  leaft,  of  each  line  fbovld 
**  begin  witlf^he  fame  letter/*     A  late  author  informs 
us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  circumilance  no  lefs  efTential  than  rhyme*. 
He  mentions  alfo  feveral  other  reftraints,  which  muft 
add  wonderfully  to  the  difficulty  of  verfification ;  and 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  perfe&ly  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious.    If  that  really  be  the  cafe,  the  whole  plea, 
fure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes  from  his  furprife  at 
the  facility  of  the  Poet's  compofition  under  thcife  com- 

*  **  The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  things ;  viz.  words 

**  with  die  fame  initial  letters*  and  words  of  the  fame  found.  It 

*'  was  divided  into  flanzas,  each  of  which  confiftcd  of  ^^ 

«  couplets  ;  and  each  of  thefe  couplets  w  a  again  compofed  oi 

**  two  hemiflicks,  of  which  every  one  contained  fix  fyllablcs; 

••  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  augment  this  number,  except  m 

"  cafes  of  the  greateft  necdfity/'    Sec  Vaii  Troil's  Letters  on 

Icdand>  p*  2o8«  , 

pUcated 
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plicated  reftraints ;  that  is,  from  his  furprife  at  the 
*  command  which  the  Poet  has  acquired  over  his 
thoughts  and  expreflions.  In  our  rhyme,  I  acknow- 
ledge^  that  the  coincidence  of  found  is  agreeable  in 
itfelf ;  and  only  affirm,  that,  the  pleafure  which  the 
ear  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by  the  other  confu 
deration. 

in.     Of  Poetical  Fancy. 

There  is  another  habit  of  aflbciation,  which,  in 
fome  men,  is  very  remarkable ;  that  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Poetical  Fancy  :  a  talent  which  agrees 
with  Wit  in  fome  circumftances,  but  which  differs 
from  it  eiTentially  in  others. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one 
particidar  with  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  poetical 
allufions  ;  that  in  both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with  con- 
templating an  analogy  between  two  different  fubjefts. 
But  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  man  of  Wit  has  no 
other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous  ideas*  ;  where- 
as no  allufion  can,  vnth  propriety,  have  a  place  in 
ferious  poetry,  unlefs  it  either  illuftrate  or  adorn  the 
principal  fubjcft.     If  it  has  both  thefe  recommenda^ 
tions,  the  allufion  is  perfect.     If  it  has  neither,  as  i& 
often  the'  cafe  with  the  allufions  of   Cowley  and  ' 
of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  into 
Wit. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fugged 
a  rule  with  refped  to  poetical  allufions,  which  has 
not  always  been  fufficiently  attended  to.   It  frequently 

*  I  fpeak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit,  and  not  of  wity 
blended,  as  it  is  mofl;  commdnly,  with  fome  degree  of  humour. 

happens,^ 
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happens,  that  two  fubjeds  bear  an,  analogy  to  each 
other  in  more  refpeds  than  one ;  and  where  fuch  can 
be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnilh  the  moft  favour- 
able  of  all  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  Wit.  But,  in 
ferious  poetry,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  however 
ilriking  thefe  analogies  may  be ;  and  although  each 
of  them  might,  with  propriety,  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  a  feparate  allufion ;  it  is  improper,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  allufion,  to  include  more /than  one 
of  them ;  as,  by  doing  fo,  an  author  difcovers  an 
affeSation  of  Wit,  or  a  defire  of  tracing  analogies, 
inftead  of  illuftrating  or  adorning  the  fubjed  of  his 
compofition. 

I  formerly  defined  Fancy  to  be  a  power  of  affoci- 
ating  ideas  according  to  relations  of  refemblance  and 
analogy.  This  definition  will  probably  be  thought 
too  general ;  and  to  approach  too  near  to  that  given 
of  Wit.  In  order  to  difcover  the  neceflary  limitadons, 
we  fliall  confider  what  the  circumftances  are,  which 
pleafe  us  in  poetical  allufions.  As  thefe  allufions  are . 
fuggefted  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  moft  ftriking  inftances 
in  which  it  difplays  itfelf,  the  received  rules  of  Cri- 
tics with  refpeft  to  them,  may  throw  fome  light  on 
the  mental  power  which  gives  them  birth. 

I.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  illuftrating  a  fubjeft 
comparatively  obfcure.  Hence,  I  apprehend,  it  will 
be  found,  that  allufions  from  the  intellefhial  world 
to  the  material,  are  more  pleafing,  than  from  the 
material  world  to  the  intelledual.  Mafon,  in  his  Ode 
to  Memory,  compares'  the  influence  of  that  fiaiculty 
over  our  ideas,  to  the  authority  of  a  general  over  hi* 
troops : 

■  ni    ■     .<*  thoa> 
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■    ■        "  thouy  whofc  fway 
**  The  throngM  ideal  hofts  obey  5 
**  "Who  bidft  their  ranks  now  vaniih^  now  appear^ 
•*  Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear.** 

"Would  the  allufion  have  been  equaHy  pleafing,  from 
a  general  marflialling  his  foldiers,  to  Memory  and  the 
fucceflion  of  ideas  ? 

The  effeft  of  a  literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of  a 
work  of  genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
figures  which  we  fee,  when  we  look  at  the  wrong  fide 
of  a  beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry.     The  allufion  is  in- 
genious and  happy ;  but  the  pleafure  which  we  re-' 
ceive  from  it  arifes,  not  merely  from  the  analogy 
which  it  prefents  to  us,   but  from  the  illuftration 
•which  it  affords  of  the  author's  idea.     No  one,  fure- 
ly,  in  fpeaking  of  a  piece  of  tapeftry,  would  think 
of  comparing  the  difference  between  its  fides,  to  that 
between  an  original  compofition  and  a  literal  tranfla* 
tion! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  in  illuftrating 
the  difficulty  of  attending  to  the  fubjefts  of  our  con- 
fcioufnefs,  have  compared  the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which 
fees  every  objeft  around  it,  but  is  invifible  to  itfelf. 
To  have  compared  the  Eye,  in  this  refpeft,  to  the 
Mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope's  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youthful 
curiofity,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a  tra- 
veller among  the  Alps,  has  been  much,  and  juftly, 
admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of  the  allufion  have 
been  diminished,  if  the  Alps  had  fumiihed  the  origin 
nal  fubjed,  and  not  the  illuftration ! 

But 
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But  although  this  rule  holds,  in  general,  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  inftances  may  be  produced,  from  our  moft 
celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  allufions  from 
material  objefts,  both  to  the  intelleftual  and  the  mo- 
ral worlds.  Thefe,  however,  arc  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in  defcriptive  or 
in  didaftic  works  ;  but  in  compofitions  written  under 
the  influence  of  fome  particular  palGon,  or  which  are 
meant  to  exprefs  fome  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of  the 
author.  Thus,  a  melancholy  man,  who  has  met 
with  many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize 
on  every  phylical  event,  and  every  appearance  of  na- 
ture }  becaufe  his  attention  dwells  more  habitually  on 
human  life  and  conduft,  than  on  the  material  objefts 
around  him.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  baniihed 
Duke,  in  Shakefpeare's  As  you  like  itj  who,  in  the 
language  of  that  Poet^ 

«  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooksi 
**  Sermons  in  (tones,  and  good  in  every  thing.'' 

But  this  is  plainly  a  diftempered  flate  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  allufions  pleafe,  not  fo  much  by  the  analo- 
gies they  prefent,  as  by  the  pidure  they  give  of  the 
charafter  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  have  oc- 
curred. 

2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a  new  and 
beautiful  image  to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  rc- 
femblance  between  this  image  and  the  principal  fub- 
jed:,  is  agreeable  of  itfelf,  and  is  indeed  neceifary,  to 
fiimifli  an  apology  for  the  tranfiticm  which  the  writer 
makes ;  but  the  pleafurc  is  wonderfully  heightened, 
when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is  a  beautiful  one. 

The 
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The  following  allufion,  in  <me  of  Mr.  Home's  trage- 
dies^ appears  to  me  to  unite  almofl  every  excellence : . 

"  Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  fway*d  his  brcaft  ; 

*«  Like  light  and  (hade  upoa  a  waving  field, 
««  Courfmg  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
*•  Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  tlie  Sun." 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfeft ;  not  only 
between  light  and  hope,  and  between  darknefs  and 
fear  ^  but  between  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  light  and 
fliade,  and  the  momentary  influences  of  thefe  dppo- 
fite  ernotions :  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  new  image 
which  is  prefented  to  uS,  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
arid  ftriking  in  n?.ture. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  fuggcfl  a  reafou  why 
the  principal  (lores  of  Fancy  are  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  material  world.  Wit  has  a 
more  extenfive  province,  and  delights  to  make  new 
combinations,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  compared 
ideas :  but  the  favourite  excurfions  of  Fancy,  are 
from  intelledual  and  moral  fubjefts  to  the  appearances 
with  which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.  The  truth 
is,  that  fuch  allulions  pleafe  more  than  any  others  in 
poetry.  According  to  this  limited  idea  of  Fancy,  it 
prefuppofes,  where  it  is  poffefled  in  an  eminent  degree, 
an  extenfive  obfervation  of  natural  objefts,  and  a 
mind  fufceptible  of  ftrong  impreffions  from  them.  It 
is  thus  only  that  a  ftock  of  images  can  be  acquired ; 
and  that  thefe  images  will  be  ready  to  prefent  thera- 
felves,  whenever  any  analogous  fubjeft  occurs.  And 
hence  probably  it  is,  that  poetical  genius  is  almoft  al- 
ways united  with  an  exquifite  fenfibility  to  the  beau- 
des  of  nature* 

Before 
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Before  leaving  the  fubjed  of  Fancy,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  its  two  qualities  are,  liveli- 
nefs  and  hixuriancy.  The  word  lively  refers  to  the 
quicknefs  of  the  aflbdation.  The  word  rich  or  lux- 
uriant to  the  variety  of  a£R)ciated  ideas* 

IV,     Of  Inveniion  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences* 

To  thefe  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Inven- 
tion in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a  flriking  refem- 
blance.  Like  them  it  implies  a  command  over  cer- 
tain clafTes  of  ideas,  which,  in  ordinary  men,  are 
not  equally  fubjeft  to  the  will :  and  like  them,  too, 
it  is  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  origi- 
nal  gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  fdentific  invention, 
I  propofe  afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article 
of  Reafoning ;  and  I  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf 
at  prefent  to  a  few  detached  remarks  upon  fome  views 
of  the  fubjeft  which  are  fuggefted  by  the  foregomg 
inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  no- 
rice  of  the  diftinftion  between  Invention  and  Difco- 
very.  The  obje£l  of  the  former,  as  has  been  frequent- 
ly remarked,  is  to  produce  fomething  which  had  no 
cxiftence  before  ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  bring  to  light 
fomething  which  did  exift,  but  which  was  concealed 
from  common  obfervation.  Thus  we  fay.  Otto 
Guerricke  invented  the  air-pump ;  Sandorius  invent- 
ed the  thermometer ;  Newton  and  Gregory  invented 
the  reflefting  tclefcope :  Galileo  difcovered  the  folar 
fpots  \  and  Harvey  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the 
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blood.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  improvements  ia 
the  Arts  are  properly  called  inventions ;  and  that  fa£b 
brought  to  light  by  means  of  obfervation,  are  proper- 
ly called  difcoveries. 

Agreeable  to  this  analogy,  is  the  ufe  which  we 
make  of  thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fub- 
jefts  purely  intelledtual.  As  truth  is  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  has  no  dependence  on  our  belief  or  diH 
belief  of  it,  a  perfon  who  brings  to  light  a  truth  for- 
merly unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a  difcovcry.  A  per- 
fon, on  the  other  hand,  who  cbntrives  a  new  method 
of  difcovering  truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pytha- 
goras, we  fay,  difcovered  the  forty-feventh  propofi- 
tion  of  Euclid's  firft  book ;  Newton  difcovered  the 
binomial  theorem :  but  he  invented  the  method  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios ;  and  he  invented  the  method 
of  fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is 
coniidered  as  a  difcovery ;  every  contrivance  by 
which  we  produce  an  eflPeft,  or  accompliih  an  end,  is 
confidered  as  an  invention.  Difcoveries  in  fcience, 
therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  accident,  imply 
the  exercife  of  invention ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
word  invention  is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  origina* 
lity  of  genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  Arts. 
It  is  in  this  general  fenfe  that  I  employ  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  in  every  inftance  of 
invention,  there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  com- 
bination of  ideas,  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
inventor;  and  that,  although  this  may  fometimes 
happen,  in  a  way  which  he  is  unable  to  explain,  yet 
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when  a  man  poiTeiTes  an  habitual  fertility  of  iaven- 
tion  in  any  particular  Art  or  Science,  and  can  rely, 
with  confidence,  on  his  inventive  powers,  whenever 
he  is  called  upon  to  exert  them ;  he  mufl;  have  ac- 
quired, by  previous  habits  of  fludy,  a  conmiand  over 
thofe  clafies  of  his  ideas,  which  are  fubfervient  to  the 
particular  effort  that  he  wiflies  to  make.  In  what 
manner  this  command  is  acquired,  it  is  not  poilible, 
perhaps,  to  explain  completely ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  firft 
place,  by  his  habits  of  fpeculation,  he  may  have  ar- 
ranged his  knowledge  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  ren« 
der  it  eafy  for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafure,  all  the  va- 
rious ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  fubjeft  about  which  he  is  occupied :  or,  fecondly, 
he  may  have  learned  by  experience,  certain  general 
rules,  by  means  of  which,  he  can  dired  the  train  of 
his  thoughts  into  thofe  channels  in  which  the  ideas  he 
is  in  queft  of  may  be  moft  likely  to  occur  to  him. 

!•  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I  fhall  net 
flop  to  illuftrate  particularly,  at  prefent ;  as  the  £une 
fubjeft  will  occur  afterwards,  under  the  article  of 
Memory.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe,  in  this 
chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpeculation  have 
a  tendency  to  claffify  our  ideas,  by  lesding  us  to  refer 
particular  fadts  and  particular  truths  to  general  prin<^ 
ciples ;  and  as  it  is  frpm  an  approximation  and  com* 
parifon  of  related  ide^,  that  new  difcoveries  in  moft 
inftances  refult ;  the  knowledge  of  the  philofophar, 
even  fuppofing  that  it  is  not  more  extenfive,  is  arrange 
ed  in  a  manner  much  more  favourable  to  inventioni ' 
than  in  a  mind  unaccuflomed  to  fyilem. 

How 
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How  mxLrh  invention  depends  on  ar  proper  combi- 
nation of  the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears 
from  the  relources  which  occur  to  men  of  the  lowefl 
degree  of  ingenuity,  when  they  are  prcffed  by  any . 
alarming  difficulty  and  danger ;  and  from  the  unex- 
pcfted  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  charafters, 
when  called  to  fituations  which  roufe  their  latent 
powers.  In  fuch  cafes,  I  take  for  granted,  that  ne- 
ceffity  operates  in  producing  invention,  chiefly  by 
conc^trating  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  one  fet  of 
ideas  ;  by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every  light,  and 
to  combine  them  varioufly  with  each  other.  As  the 
fame  idea  may  be  connected  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
others  by  different  relations ;  it  may,  according  to. 
circumftances,  at  one  time,  fugged  one  of  thefe 
ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a  different  one.  When 
we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  obtain  all  the 
others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus  are 
furniihed  with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of 
judgment  and  reafoning  may  be  employed.  The  ef- 
fe£t  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  in  multiplying  mecha- 
nical contrivances,  is  to  be  explained  partly  on  the 
fame  principle.  It  limits  the  attention  to  a  particu- 
lar fubjeft,  and  familiarifes  to  the  mind  all  the  pofli- 
ble  combmations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to 
It. 

Thefe  obfervations  fuggeft  a  remarkable  difference 
between  Invention  and  Wit.  The  fcrmer  depends,  in 
moft  inftances,  on  a  combination  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  are  conneded  by  the  lefs  obvious  principles  of 
afTociation  ;  and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almofl  any 
mind  by  the  preiTure  of  external  circumftances.  ^  The 
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ideas  which  muft  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  are  affodated  by  thofe 
flighter  connexions  which  take  place  when  the  nund 
is  carelefs  and  difengaged.  **  If  you  have  real  wit,** 
fays  Lord  Chefterfield,  ^  it  will  flow  i^pontaneoufly, 
and  you  nee4  ^^^  ^ni  at  it ;  for  in  that  cafe,  the 
rule  of  the  gofpel  is  reverfed ;  and  it  will  prove, 
feek  and  you  fliall  not  find/*  Agreeably  to  this 
obfervation,  wit  is  promoted  by  a  certain  degree  of 
intoxication,  which  prevents  the  exercife  of  Aat  at- 
tention, which  is  neceflary  for  invention  in  matters  ef 
Sciente.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the  re- 
putation of  Wits,  are  commonly  men  confident  in 
their  own  powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas 
to  follow,  in  a  great  meafure,  its  natural  courfe ;  and 
hazard,  in  company,  every  thing,  good  or  bad,  that 
occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modefly  and  tafte  feldom 
attempt  wit  in  a  promifcuous  fociety  ;  or  if  they  are 
forced  to  make  fuch  an  exertion,  they  are  feldom  fuc- 
cefsful.  Such  men,  however,  in  the  circle  of  "their 
friends,  to  whom  they  can  unbofom  themfelves  with* 
out  referve,  are  frequently  the  moft  amufing  aind  the 
moft  interefling  of  companions ;  as  the  vivacity  of 
their  wit  is  tempered  by  a  correft  judgment,  and  re- 
f^ied  manners  ;  and  as  its  eSe£t  is  heightened  by  that 
fenfibility  and  delicacy,  with  which  we  fo  rarely  find 
it  accompanied  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life. 
When  a  man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  diflin- 
.  giiifh  himfelf,  his  fallies  are  commonly  too  far  fetched 
to  pleafe.  He  brings  his  mind  into  a  (late  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  inventor,  and  becomes  rather  inge- 
nious than  witty.    This  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  wri- 
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ters  whom  Johnfon  diftinguiihes  by  the  name  of  the 
Metaphyseal  Poets. 

Thofe  powers  of  invention,  which  neceflity  occa- 
iionally  calls  forth  in  uncuhivated  minds,  fome  indi- 
viduals poflefs  habitually.     The  related  ideas  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  former,  are  brought  together  by 
the  flow  efforts  of  attention  and  recoUeftion,  prefent 
themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  a, more 
fyfterilatical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.     The 
inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  fuch  remote  comWna- 
tions  are  effefted,  fometimes  appear  fo  wonderful,  that 
we  are  apt  to  afcribe  it  to  fomething  like,  infpiratlon  ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  when  any  fubjedt 
ftrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts,  it  gives 
us  an  intereft  in  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  trivial 
circumftance  which  we  fufpeft  to  have  any  relation  to 
it,  however  diftant  j  and  by  thus  rendering  the  com- 
mon objeds  and  occurrences  which  the  accidents  of 
life  prefent  to  us,  fubferyient  to  one  particular  em- 
ployment of  the  intelleftual  powers,  eftabliflies  in  the 
memory  a  connexion  between  our  favourite  purfuit, 
and  all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  re-  • 
fleftion  have  fupplied  us  for  the  farther  profecution  of 
it.  .  . 

II.  I  obferved,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  invention 
may  be  facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the 
inventor  to  dired  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  parti- 
cular channels.  Thefe  rules  (to  afcertain  which, 
ought  to  be  one  principal  objeft  of  the  logician)  will 
afterwards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I  come 
to  examine  thofe  intelleftual  proceffes  which  are  fub- 
fervient  to  the  difcovery  of  truth.    At  prefent,  I  fhall 
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confine  myfelf  to  a  few  general  remarks ;  in  ftating 
Mrhich)  I  have  no  other  aim  than  to  Ihew,  tohov 
great  a  degree  invention  depends  on  cultivation  and 
habit,  even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which  it  is  generally 
fuppofed,  that  every  thing  depends  on  natural  genius. 
When  we  confider  the  geometrical  difcoveries  of 
the  antients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhfl)ited 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  works  which  have  funived 
to  our  times,  it  is  feldom  poffible  for  us  to  trace  the 
ft eps  by  which  they  were  led  to  their  conclufions: 
and,  indeed,  the  obje£ls  of  this  fcience  are  fo  unlike 
thofe  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a  per- 
fon  when  he  enters  on  the  ftudy,  to  be  dazzled  by  its 
novelty,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated  conception  of 
the  genius  of  thofe  men  who  firft  brought  to  light 
fuch  a  variety  of  truths,  fo  profound  and  fo  remote 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations.  We 
find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  antieni 
analyfis  was  unknown  to  the  moderns ;  fuch  mathe- 
maticians as  had  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
mind  in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  concluded  a  prisr'h 
that  the  difcoveries  of  the  Greek  geometers  did  not, 
at  firft,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  the)'  are 
ftated  in  their  writings.  The  prevailing  opinion  ^^•as, 
that  they  had  been  pofieffed  of  fome  fecret  method  of 
inveftigation,  which  they  carefully  concealed  from 
the  world ;  and  that  they  publiflied  the  refult  of  ther 
labours  in  fuch  a  form,  as  they  thought  would  be 
moft  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  readers. 
O  quam  bene  foret,"  fays  Pctrus  Nonius^  "  fi  qui 
in  fcientiis  mathematicis  fcripferint  authores,  fcripta 

**  reliquiffent  inventa  fua  cadem  methodo,  et  per 
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*^  eofdem  difcurfus,  quibus  ipfi  in  ea  primum  incide- 
**  runt  J  et  non,  ut  in  mechanica  loquitur  Ariftoteles 
^^  de  ardficibus,  qui  nobis  foris  oftendunt  fuas  quas 
**  fecerint  machinas,  fed  artificium  abfcondunt^  ut 
magis  appareant  admirabiles.  £il  utique  inventio 
in  arte  qualibet  diveria  multum  a  traditione :  neque 
putandum  •eft  plurimas  EucUdis  et  Archimedis  pro- 
^'  pofitiones  fuiflfe  ab  illis  ea  via  inventas  qua  nobis 
"  illi  ipfas  tradiderunt  *.'*  The  revival  of  the  antient 
analyfis,  by  fome  late  mathematicians  in  this  country, 
has,  in  part,  juftified  thefe  remarks,  by  (hewing  to 
how  great  a  degree  the  inventive  povi^ers  of  the  Greek 
geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  inveftiga- 
tion;  and  by  exhibiting  fome  ftriking  fpecimens  of 
addrefis  in  the  pradical  application  of  it. 
;  The  folution  of  problems,  indeed,  it  may  be  faid, 
is  but  one  mode  in  which  mathematical  invention  may 
be  difplayed.  The  difcovery  of  new  truths  is  what 
we  chiefly  admire  in  an  original  genius ;  and  the  me<* 
thod  of  analyfis  gives  us  no  fatisfadtion  with  refped  to 
the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explain- 
ing all  the  various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may 
be  brought  to  light,  would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign 
to  this  work.  In  order,  however,  to  render  the  pro- 
cefs of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions,  a  little  lefs  m}^*- 
terious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be ;  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  copious  fource  of 
difcoveries  is  the  inveftigation  of  problems ;  which 

*  See  Come  other  paffagea  to  the  fame  purpofe,  quoted  from  dif- 
ferent writers,  by  Dr.  Simfon,  in  the  preface  to  his  Reftoration  of 
the  Loci  Pl^i  of  AppoUonius  Pergxusi  Glafg.  1749. 
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ftldom  fails  (even  although  we  fhould  not  fucceed  in 
the  attainment  of  the  objeft  which  we  have  in  view) 
to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations  formerly  unobfervcd 
among  the  quantities  which  are  under  conflderaiion. 
Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate  the  attoi- 
tion  to  a  particular  fubjeft,  and  to  check  that  wan- 
dering and  diflipated  habit  of  thought^  which,  in  the 
cafe  of  moft  perfons,  renders  their  fpeculations  barren 
of  any  profit  either  to  themfelves  or  to  others.  Many 
theorems,  too,  have  been  fuggefted  by  analogy; 
joiany  have  been  inveftigated  from  truths  formerly 
known  by  altering  or  by  generalifing  the  hypothefis; 
and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a  fpecies  of  in- 
duftion.  An  illuftration  of  thefe  various  proceffes 
of  the  mind  would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  cu* 
rious  remarks,  but  would  contribute  to  diminilh 
that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  improvanent  of 
fcience. 

The  hiftory  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  very  ftrik- 
ing  proof,  how  much  the  powers  of  invention  and 
difco very  may  be  alfifted  by  the  ftudy  of  method :  and 
in  all  the  fciences,  without  exception,  whoever  em- 
ploys his  genius  with  a  regular  and  habitual  fucceTs, 
plainly  fliews,  that  it  is  by  means  of  general  rules 
that  his  inquiries  are  conduced.  Of  thefe  rules, 
there  may  be  many  which  the  inventor  never  ftated 
to  himfelf  in  words ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may  even  be 
unconfcious  of  the  affiftance  which  he  derives  from 
them ;  but  their  influence  on  his  genius  appears  un- 

queflionably  from  the  uniformity  with  which  it  pro- 
ceeds} 
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ceeds  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  can  be  afcertained 
by  his  own  fpeculatlons^  or  coUeded  by  the  logi- 
cian from  an  examination  of  his  refearches,  fimilar 
powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  other  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame 
ftudy. 

The  following  remarks^  which  a  truly  philofophi- 
cal  artift  has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended, 
with  fome  trifling  alterations,  to  all  the  different  em- 
ployments of  our  Intelledual  powers. 

^  What  wc  now  call  genius^  begins,  not  where 
**  rules,  abftraftediy  taken,  end  j  but  where  known, 
vulgar,  and  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.  It 
muft  of  neceflity  be,  that  works  of  genius,  as  well 
as  every  other  effect,  as  it  muft  have  its  caufe, 
**  muft  likewife  have  its  rules  j  it  cannot  be  by 
chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any 
conllancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  na.. 
**  ture  of  chance ;  but  the  rules  by  which  men  of 
*^  extraordinary  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  called  men  of 
^«  genius,  work,  are  either  fuch  as  they  difcover  by 
**  their  own  peculiar  obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a  nice 
^^  texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling  or  expreffing 
**  in  words. 

**  Unfubftantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may  feem, 
^  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writ- 
"  ing,  they  are  ftill  feen  and  felt  iii  the  mind  of  the 
*^  artift ;  and  he  works  from  them  with  as  much  cer- 
**  tainty,  as  if  they  were  embodied,  as  I  may  fay, 
♦*  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  refined  principles 
cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the  more 
grofs  rules  of  Art  j  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that 
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•*  the  mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a  train,  that  it  fliall 
**  perceive,  by  a  kind  of  fcientific  fenfe,  that  propriety, 
^*  vhich  vrords  can  but  very  feebly  fuggeft  ••" 


SECTION    V. 

Application  of  the  Principles  Jlated  in  the  foregoing  SeBions  cf 
this  Chapter y  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 
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7XTH  refped  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming, 
three  different  queftions  may  be  propofed. 
Firft ;  W- hat  is  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  what  faculties  then  continue  to  operate, 
and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended?  Secondly; 
how  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  by  out 
bodily  fenfations ;  and  in  what  refpefts  do  they  vary, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in 
health,  and  in  (icknefs  ?  Thirdly ;  what  is  the  change 
which  fleep  produces  on  thofe  parts  of  the  body^  with 
which  our  mental  operations  are  more  immediately 
connefted  j  and  how  does  this  change  operate,  in  di- 
verfifying,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena  which  our 
minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  con- 
fdous  in  our  waking  hours  ?  Of  thefe  three  quef- 
tions, the  firfl  belongs  to  the  Philofophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind ;  and  it  is  to  this  queflion  that  the  follow- 
ing inquiry  is  almofl  entirely  confined.  The  fecond  is 
more  particularly  interefling  to  the  medical  inquirer, 
and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work. 
The  third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  a  fubjed,  which 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties* 

*  Bifcourfes  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds, 

It 
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It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afcertain  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refoive 
the  various  phenomena  of  dreaming  into  a  fmaller 
number  of  general  principles ;  and  dill  more,  if  we 
could  refoive  them  into  one  general  fad ;  we  fliould 
be  advanced  a  very  important  ftep  in  our  inquiries 
upon  this  fubjeft ;  even  although  we  Ihould  find  it 
impofnble  to  fhew,  in  what  manner  this  change  in 
the  ilate  of  the  mind  refults  from  the  change 
which  fleep  produces  in  the  ftate  of  the  body.  Such 
a  flep  would  at  leafl  gratify,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
difpofition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  afcend 
from  particular  fads  to  general  laws ;  and  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  our  philofophical  refearches; 
and,  in  the  prefent  initance,  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  imperfed  faculties  en. 
able  us  to  proceed. 

In  conducing  this  inquiry  with  refped  to  the  flate  - 
of  the  mind  in  fleep,  it  feems  reafonable  to  exped, 
that  fome  light  may  be  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  the  circumflances  which  accelerate  or  retard  its 
approach;  for  when  we  are  difpofed  to  reft,  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  mind  ap*  * 
proaches  to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than  when 
we  feel  Qurfelves  aliv^  and   aftive,  and  capable  of 
applying   all   our   various  faculties   to  their  proper  . 
purpofes. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach 
oF  fleep  is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance  which  dimi- 
nifhes  or  fufpends  the  exerdfe  of  the  mental  powers ; 
and  is  retarded  by  every  thing  which  has  a  contrary 
tendency.    When  we  wifh  for  fleep,  we  naturally 

endeavour 
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endeavour  to  mthhold,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  the 
adive  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difengaging  our 
attention  from  every  interefting  fubjed  of  thought. 
When  we  are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally 
fix  our  attention  on  fome  fubjeft  which  is  calculated 
to  afford  employment  to  our  intelledual  powers,  or 
to  roufe  and  exercife  the  a&ive  principles  of  our 
nature. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  b  a  particular  dafs 
of  founds  which  compofe  us  to  Oeep.  The  hum  of 
bees ;  the  murmur  of  a  fountain ;  the  reading  of  an 
uninterefting  difcourfe ;  have  this  tendency  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  If  we  e;camine  this  clafs  of  founds, 
we  fhall  find  that  it  confifts  wholly  of  fuch  as  are 
fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  fiiom 
its  own  thoughts;  and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  not 
fufEciently  interefting  to^  engage  its  attention  to  them- 
felves; 

It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  chil- 
dren and  perfons  of  little  reflexion,  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  about  fenfible  obje&s,  and  whofe  mental 
adivity  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  fufpended,  as  foon 
as  their  perceptive  powers  are  imemployed ;  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they 
are  deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The  lame 
thing  has  been  remarked  of  favages,  whofe  time, 
like  that  of  the  lower  animals,  is  almoft  com- 
pletely divided  between  fleq>  «iid  their  bodily  eic- 

crtions  *. 

From 

*  "  The  exiftence  of  the  Negro  flaTCs  in  America,  appears  to 
•*  participate  more  of  fenfation  than  reile6Uon.  To  this  mull  be 
•«  afcribed)  their  difpofition  to  fleep  when  abdraded  from  their 

*«  diverfioD$> 
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From  a  confideration  of  thcfc  fafts,  it  feems  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  in  flcep  thofe  operations  of  the  mind 
are  fufpended,  which  depend  on  our  volition ;  for  if 
it  be  certain,  that  before  we  fall  afleep,  we  muft  with- 
hold, as  much  as  we  are  able,  the  exercife  of  all  our 
different  powers ;  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that, 
as  foon  as  fleep  commences,  thefe  powers  ihould  again 
begin  to  be  exerted.     The  more  probable  conclufion 
is,  than  when  we  are  defirous  to  procure  fleep,  we 
bring  both  mind  and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into 
that  ftate  in  which  diey  are  to  continue  after  fleep 
commences.     The  difference,  therefore,  between  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  when  we  are  inviting  fleep,  and 
when  we  are  aftually  afleep,  is  this  ;  that  in  the  for^ 
mer  cafe,  although  its  aftive  exertions  be  fufpended 
we  can  renew  them,  if  we  pleafe.     In  the  other  cafe, 
the  will  lofes  its  influence  over  all  our  powers  both 
of  mind  and  body ;  in  confequence  of  fome  phyfical 
alteration  in  the  fyftem,  which  we  ftiall  never,  probably, 
be  able  to  explain* 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  conclufion  a  little  farther, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  fufpenfion  of 
our  voluntary  operations  in  fleep  be  admitted  as  a  faft, 
there  are  only  two  fuppofitions  which  can  be  formed 
concerning  its  caufe.  The  one  is,  that  the  power  of 
volition  is  fufpended ;  the  other,  that  the  will  lofes  its 
influence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  thofe 
members  of  the  body,  which,  during  our  waking 

**  diverfions,  and  UBcmployed  in  their  labour.  An  animal  whofe 
«  body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does  not  refleft,  nnift  be  difpofed  to 
'*  ilecpof  courfe."  }^otC4  on  Virpnxa^  by  Mr.  jEFFfi&soNy  p.  255^ 

hours^ 
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hours,  are  fubjefted  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be 
fliewn,  then,  that  the  former  fuppofidon  is  not  agree- 
able to  fa£k,  the  truth  of  the  latter  feems  to  follow  as 
a  neceflary  confequence. 

I.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpended 
during  fleep,  appears  from  the  efforts  which  wc  arc 
confcious  of  making  while  in  that  fituation.  We 
dream,  for  example,  that  we  are  in  danger ;  and  we 
attempt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The  attempt,  in- 
deed, is,  in  general,  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  founds 
which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indifUnft ;  but  this  only 
confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the 
fuj^ofition,  that,  in  fleep,  the  connedtion  between  the 
will  and  our  voluntary  operations,  is  difturbed,  or 
interrupted.  The  continuance  of  the  power  of  vo- 
lition is  demonflrated  by  the  effort,  however  inef- 
feQuaL 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming  dream, 
we  are  fometimes  confcious  of  making  an  exertion  to 
fave  ourfelves,  by  flight,  from  an  apprehended  danger; 
but  ui  fpite  of  all  our  efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In 
fuch  cafes,  we  commonly  dream,  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  efcape,  and  are  prevented  by  fome  external  ob- 
ftacle ;  but  the  feft  feems  to  be,  that  the  .body  is,  at 
that  time,  not  fubjedl:  to  the  will.  During  the  difturbed 
reft  which  we  fometimes  have  when  the  body  is  indif- 
pofcd,  the  mind  appears  to  retain  fome  power  over  it; 
but  as,  even  m  thefe  cafes,  the  motions  which  are 
made,  confift  rather  of  a  general  agitation  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  than  of  the  regular  exertion  of  a  particular  mem- 
ber of  it,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  certain  effed ;  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude,  that,  in  perfedly  found  fleep, 

the 
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the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition, 
retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs. 

In  that  particular  condition  of  the  fyftem,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  incubtiSj  we«  are  confcious 
of  a  total  want  of  power  over  the  body:    and,   I 
believe,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  it  is  this  want 
of  power  which  diilinguiihes  the  incubus  from  all  the 
other  modifications  of  ileep.     But  the  more  probable 
fuppofition  feems  to  be,  that  every  fpecies  of  Ileep  is 
accompanied  with  a  fufpenfion  of  the  faculty  of  vo« 
-  luntary  motion ;  and  that  the  incubus  has  nothing  pe. 
culiar  in  it  but  this,  that  the  uneafy  fenfations  which 
are  produced  by  the  accidental  pofture  of  the  body, 
and  which  we  find  it  impoffible  to  remove  by  our  own 
efforts,  render  us  difUndly  confcious  of  our  incapa- 
city to  move.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  inftant 
of  our  awaking,  and  of  our  recovering  the  command 
of  our  bodily  organs,  is  one  and  the  fame. 

2.  The  f^me  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a  different 
view  of  the  fubjeft.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already 
obferved,  that  when  we  are  anxious  to  procure  fleep, 
the  ftate  into  which  we  naturally  bring  the  mind,  ap- 
proaches to  its  flate  after  fleep  commences.  Now  it 
is  manifefl,  that  the  means  which  nature  direds  us  to 
employ  on  fuch  occafions,  is  not  to  fufpend  the  power 
of  volition,  but  to  fufpend  the  exertion  of  thofe 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  volition.  If  it 
were  neceffary  that  volition  fhould  be  fufpended  be- 
fore we  fall  afleep,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us,  by 
our  own  efforts,  to  haften  the  moment  of  refl.  The 
very  fuppofition  of  fuch  efforts  is  abfurd ;  for  it  im- 
plies a  continued  will  to  fufpend  the  ads  of  the  will. 

According 
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According  to  the  foregoing  doAriae  with  refped  to 
the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  the  efFeft  which  is  pro- 
duced on  our  mental  operations,  is  ftrikingly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  is  produced  on  our  bodily  powers. 
From  the  obfervations  which  have  been  already  made, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  in  fleep,  the  body  is,  in  a  very  in- 
confiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  fubjeft  to  our  com- 
.  Inand.  The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  however, 
fuffer  no  interruption,  but  go  on  as  whai  we  are 
awake,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  fome  caufe 
unknown  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it  would  appear, 
that  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  which  depend  on 
our  volition  are  fufpended  ;  while  certain  other  ope- 
rations are,  at  leaft,  occafionally,  carried  on.  This 
analogy  naturally  fuggefts  the  idea,  that  all  our  men. 
tal  operations,  which  are  independent  of  our  will, 
may  continue  during  fleep ;  and  that  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by  thefe,  di- 
verfified  in  their  apparent  eflfefts,  in  confequence  of 
the  fufpenfion  of  our  voluntary  powers. 

If  thie  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during 
fleep,  are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  prin- 
ciple, it  will  poflefs  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  fubject  admits  of. 

It  was  formerly  fliewn,  that  the  train  of  thought  in 
the  mind  does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  wiHy 
but  is  regulated  by  certain  general  laws  of  affociation. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  appeared,  that  among  the  vari' 
ous  fubjeds  which  thus  fpontaneoufly  prefent  them- 
felves  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of  fingliog 
out  any  one  that  we  chufe  to  confider,  and  of  making 
it  a  particular  objeil  of  attention  j  aad  that  by  doing 
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fo,  we  not  only  can  flop  the  train  that  would  other- 
wife  have  fucceeded,  but  frequently  can  divert  the^ 
current  of  our  thoughts  into  a  new  channel.  It  alfo 
appeared,  that  we  have  a  power  (which  may  be 
mudi  improved  by  exercife)  of  recalling  paft  occur- 
rences to  the  memory,  by  a  voluntary  effort  of  recol- 
le£SoB. 

The  indirect  influence  which  the  mind  thus  poffeffes 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that  during  the 
whole  time  we  are  awake,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  we  fall  into  what  is  called  a  reverie,  and  fuffer 
our  thoughts  to  follow  their  natural  courfe,  the  order 
of  their  fucc^ffion  is  always  regulated  more  or  lefs  by 
the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in  regulating  the  train 
of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I  already  fhewed) 
by  availing  itfelf  of  the  cftablilhed  laws  of  affociattion  ; 
but  ftill  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  this  train  very 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  thefe  laws 
had  taken  place  without  its  interference. 

Trom  thefe  principles,^  combined  with  the  general 
fdJdt  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifii,  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  ileep,  two  obvious 
confequences  follow  :  Firft,  That  when  we  are  in  this 
'  fituation,  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts,  in  fo  far  as 
it  depends  on  the  laws  of  affociation,  may  be  carried 
-on  by  the  operation  of  the  fame  unknown  caufes  by 
which  it  is  produced  while  we  are  awake ;  and.  Se- 
condly, that  the  order  of  our  thoughts,  in  thefe  two 
ftates  of  the  mind,  muff  be  very  different ;  in^mudi 
'jas,  in  the  one,  it  depends  folely  on  the  laws  of  affo* 
elation ;  and  in  the  other,  on  thefe  laws  combined 
with  our  own  voluntary  exertious. 

In 
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In  order  to  afcertain  <how  far  thefe  co&clufions  are 
agreeable  to  truth,  it  is  neceflary  to  compare  them 
with  the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming.  For  which 
purpofe,  1  fliall  endeavour  to  (hew,  Firft,  That  the 
fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is  regulated  by 
the  fame  general  laws  of  affociation,  to  which  it  is 
fubjeSed  while  we  are  awake ;  and.  Secondly,  That 
the  drcumftances  which  dircriminate  dreaming  from 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  muft  neceifarily 
arife  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the 
will. 

I.  That  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is 
regulated  by  the  fame  general  laws  of  aflbciation, 
which  influence  the  mind  while  we  are  awake,  appears 
from  the  following  confiderations. 

I.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  bf 
bodily  fenfations  :  and  with  thefe,  it  is  well  known, 
from  what  we  experience  while  awake,  that  particular 
ideas  are  frequently  very  (trongly  aflbciated.  I  have 
been  told  by  a  friend,  that  having  occafion,  in  confe* 
quence  of  an  indifpofition,  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot 
water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed>  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  making  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mount 
iEtna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  groimd  al-* 
mofl:  infupportable.  Another  perfon,  having  a  blifter 
applied  to  his  head,  dreamed  that  he  was  fcalped  by 
a  party  of  hidians*  I  believe  every  one  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  dreaming,  will  recollect  inftances^  in  his 
own  cafe,  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

2*  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  mind ;  and  vary,  in  their  complextos, 
according  as  our  habitual  difpofition,  at  the  time,  in. 

dines 
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dines  us  to  cheerfulnefs  or  to  melancholy.  Not  that 
this  obfervation  holds  without  exception ;  but  it  holds 
fo  generally,  as  muft  convince  us,  that  the  ftate  of 
our  fpirits  has  fome  effeft  on  our  dreams,  as  well  as 
on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
no  Icfs  than  in  the  former,  this  effedl  may  be  couhter- 
afted,  or  modified,  by  various  other  circumftances. 

After  having  made  a  narrow  efcape  from  any  alarm-* 
ing  danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
fleep,  with  fudden  ftartings ;  imagining  that  we  are 
drowning,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  A  fevere 
misfortune,  which  has  affefted  the  mind  deeply,  in- 
fluences our  dreams  in  a  fimilar  way ;  and  fuggefts 
to  us  a  variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  diftrefs  arifes. 
Such,  according  to  Virgil,  were  the  dreamt  of  the 
forfaken  Dido. 

<<      '     '      Agit  ipfe  furentem, 
^  In  fomnis  ferus  j£neas ;  femperque  relinqui, 
«  Sola  fibi ;  femper  longam  incomitata  videtur, 
^*  Ire  viam,  ct  Tyrios  deferta  quxrere  terra." 

3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing  ha* 
bits  of  aflbdation  while  awake. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  confidered  the 
extent  of  that  power  which  the  mind  may  acquire 
over  the  train  of  its  thoughts  ;  and  I  obferved,  that 
thofe  intelleausJ  diverfities  among  men,  which  we 
commonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius,  are,  at 
leaft  in  a  great  meafure,  refolvable  into  differences  in 
their  habits  of  afTociation.  One  man  poffefTes  a  rich 
and  beautiful  fancy>  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to 

Z  his 
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his  will.  Another  pofleiTes  a  quickiie&  of  recoUec* 
tion,  which  enables  him,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to 
bring  together  all  the  refults  of  his  paft  experience} 
and  of  his  pail  refledions,  which  can  be  of  ufe  for 
illuflrating  any  propofed  fubjed.  A  third  can,  with- 
out effort,  colled  his  attention  to  the  molt  abftrad 
queftions  in  philofophy ;  can  percdve,  at  a  glance, 
the  fhorteil  and  the  mod  effedual  procefs  for  arriving 
at  the  truth ;  and  can  banifh  from  his  mind  every  ex« 
traneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  cafual  afTodation  may 
fugged,  to  diflrad  his  thoughts,  or  to  miflead  his 
judgment.  A  fourth  imites  all  thefe  powers  in  a  ca. 
pacity  of  perceiving  truth  with  an  almoft  intuitive 
rapidity  ;  and  in  an  eloquence  which  enables  him  to 
command,  at  pleafure,  whatever  his  memory  and  his 
fancy  can  fupply,  to  illuftrate  and  to  adorn  it.  The 
occafional  exercife  which  fuch  men  make  of  their 
powers,  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to 
be  unpremeditated  or  uniludied ;  but  they  all  indi- 
cate previous  habits  of  meditation  or  ftudy,  as  ur 
queftionably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  expert  ac- 
countant, or  the  rapid  execution  of  the  profeffional 
jnufician* 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  a  train 
of  thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a  pain' 
ful  effort  of  ftudy,  may,  in  another,  be  almoft  fpon- 
taneous  :  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that  the  reveries  of 
ftudious  men,  even  when  they  allow,  as  much  as  they 
can,  their  thoughts  to  follow  their  own  oourfe,  are 
more  or  lefs  conneded  together  by  thofe  principles  of 
affociation,  which  their  favourite  pwrfuits  tend  mo^ 
particularly  to  ftrengthen. 

.1  Tic 
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The  influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced 
diftinftly  in  fleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathema- 
ticians, who  have  not  dreamed  of  an  'interefling 
problem,  and  who  have  hot  even  fancied  that  they 
•vi^ere  profecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with  much 
fuccefs.  Thiey  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the 
ftudy  of  eloquence,  are  frequently  confcious,  during 
fleep,  of  a  renewal  of  their  daily  occupations ;  and 
fometimes  feel  themfelves  poflefled  of  a  fluency  of 
Ipeech,  which  they  never  experienced  before.  The 
Poet,  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium,  and 
leaves  the  vulgar  and  unfatisfaQiory  enjoyments  of  hu^ 
inanity,  to  dwell  in  thofe  regions  of  enchantment 
ana  rapture,  which  have  been  created  by  thd  divine 
iriiagihatibns  of  Virgil  and  of  Taflb. 

'    **  And  hither  Morpheus  ien%  his  kiodeft  dreams, 
«<  Raifing  a  world  of  gayer  tin£l  and  grace ; 
<*  O'er  which  were  fliadowy  caft  Elyfian  gleams, 
**  That  play'd,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place, 
^*  And  Ihed  a  rofeate  fmile  on  Nature's  face. 

■ 

«<  Not  Titian's  pencil  e'eir  could  fo  array, 
^'  So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  fpacc  ; 
**  Ne  could  it  e*cr  fuch  melting  forms  difplay, 
<<  As  loofe  on  flowery  beds  all  languiibingly  lay. 

"  No,  fair  illufions  !  artful  phantoms,  no  ! 
"  My  mufe  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  : . 
^^  She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your's  can  glow ; 
<<  To  catch  your  vivid  fcenes,  too  grofs  her  hand*/* 

As  a  farther  -  proof  that  the  fueceiiion  of  our 
thoughts  in  dreaming,  is  izifluenced  by  our  prevailing 

'  *  Cattle  of  Indolence. 
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habits  of  aflfodatlon ;  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
fcenes  and  occurrences  which  mod  frequently  prefeot 
themfelves  to  the  mind  while  we  are  afleep,  are  tbe 
fcenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early  youth. 
The  facility  of  aflbciation  is  then  much  greater  than 
in  more  advanced  years ;  and  although,  during  the 
day,  the  memory  of  the  events  thus  aiTociated,  may 
be  baniflied  by  the  obje&s  and  purfuits  which  pre& 
upon .  our  fenfes,.  it  retains  a  more  permanent  hold 
of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent  acquifitions; 
and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  poflefs  of  our  mo- 
ther tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorpo- 
rated with  all  its  moil  efientiaF  habits.  AccorcOngfy, 
in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts  are,  in  a  great  meafure, 
difengaged  from  the  world^  the  tranfadions  of  their 
middle  age,  which  once  feemed  fo  important,  are  of- 
ten obliterated  ;  while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a  dream, 
on  the  fports  and  the  companions  of  their  in&ncy. 

I  fliall  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  fread,  that  in 
our  dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafionally 
make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of  thought.  Such 
dreams,  however,  do  not  aiFed  the  mind  widi  fuch 
emotions  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  as  thofe  in  which  the 
imagination  is  occupied  with  particular  obje£t8  of  fenfC' 
llie  effed  of  philofophical  ftudies,.  in  habituating  the 
mind  to  the  aImof(  conftant  employment  of  this  inftru- 
ment, and  of  confequence,  its  effe&  in  weakenmg  the 
imagination,  was  formerly  renurked.  If  I  am  iK)t 
miftaken,  the  influence  of  thefe  circumfliances  may  alfo" 
be  traced  in  the  hiftory  of  our  dreiwm  ^  which,  in  youth, 
commonly  involve,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  er- 

ercife  of  imagination  ^  and  zScGt  the  mind  with  much 

more 
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more  powerful  emotions,  than  when  we  begin  to  employ 
cur  maturer  Acuities  in  more  general  and  abftraft  fpe« 
culations* 

From  thefe  different  obfervations,  we  are  authorifed 
to  conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  aflbciation  which  re- 
gulate the  train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake, 
continue  to  operate  during  fleep.  I  now  proceed  to 
confider,  how  far  the  circumftances  which  difcriminate 
dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts,  correfpond  with 
thofe  which  might  be  expeded  to  refult  from  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

I.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
ileep,  aU  our  voluntary  operations,  fuch  as  recollection, 
reafoning,  &c.  muft  alTo  be  fufpended. 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and  in- 
confiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficient  proofs.  We 
frequently  confound  together  times  and  places  the  moft 
remote  from  each  other ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame 
dream,  conceive  the  fame  petfon  as  exifting  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes  we  imagine  ourfelves 
converiing  with  a  dead  friend,  without  remembering 
the  circumftance  of  his  death,  although^  perhaps,  it 
happened  but  a  few  days  before,. and  aflTeded  us  deeply. 
All  this  proves  clearly,  that  the  fubje£ts  which  then 
occupy  our  thoughts,  are  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  to 
the  mind  fpontaneoufly ;  and  that  we  have  no  power 
of  employing  our  reafon  in  comparing  together  the 
different  parts  of  our  dreams ;  or  even  of  exerting  an 
ad:  of  recoUedion,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  they 
are  confiftent  and  poffible. 

The  proceffes  of  reafoning,  in  which  we  fometimes 
fancy  gurfelves  to  be  engaged  during  fleep,  frtmifli  no 
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■ 

exception  to  the  foregoing  ot)fervation ;  for  although 
every  fuch  procefe,  the  firft  time  we  form  it,  implies 
volition ;  arid,  in  particular,  implies  a  recoUedion  of 
the  premifcs,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclufion;  yet 
when  a  number  of  truths  have  been  often  prefented  to 
us  as  neceffarily  connefted  with  each  other,  this  feries 
may  afterwards  pafs  through  the  mind,  according  to 
the  laws  of  aflbciation,  without  any  more  afdvity  on 
our  part,  than  in  thofe  trains  of  thought  which  are  the 
moft  loofe  and  incoherent.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  confcioufnefs  of  every 
man  accuftomed  to  dream,  whether  his  reafonings 
during  fleep  do  not  feem  to  be  earned  on  without  any 
exertion  of  his  will ;  and  with  a  degree  of  facility,  of 
which  he  was  never  confcious  while  awake.  Mr. 
Addifon,  in  one  of  his  Speftators,  has  made  this  ob- 
fervation ;  and  his  teftimony,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  is 
of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no  particular  theory 
on  the  fubjeft  to  fupporl.     "  There  is  not,"  (fays  he,) 

*  a  more  painfiil  aftion  of  the  mind  than  invention, 
'  yet  in  dreams,  it  works  with  that  eafe  and  aftivity, 
'  that  we  are  not  fenfible  when  the  feculty  is  employ. 

*  ed.     For  inftance,  I  believe  every  one,  fome  time  or 

*  other,  dreams  that  he    is  reading  papers,    books, 

*  or  letters ;  in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts 
'  fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is  impofed  on,  and 
'  miftakes  its  own  fuggeftions  for  the  compofition  of 


another  */»' 


2.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  flaring  fleep  be  full 
pended,  the  mind  will  remain  as  paflive,  while  its 
thoughts  change  from  one  fubjeQ:  to  another,  as  it  does 

*  N*'  487. 
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during  our  waking  hours,  while  diiFerent  perceptible 
objeds  are  prefented  to  our  fenfes. 

Of  this  paffive  ftate  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is 
unneceffary  to  multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  with  which  they  are  accompanied.     If  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts,  were  fubjedt 
to  the  wili,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  one 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  endeavour  to  ba-. 
nifh,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had  a 
tendency  to  difturb  us  j  and  detain  thofe  only  which 
we  found  to  be  agreeable?  So  far,  hbwcver,  is  this 
power  over  our  thoughts  from  being  exercifed,  that 
we  are  frequently  oppreffed,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affeft  us  with  the 
moft  painful  emotions.     And,  indeed^  it  is  matter  of 
vulgar  remark,  that  our  dreams  are,  in  every  cafe,  in- 
voluntary on  our  part ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be 
obtruded  on  us  by  fome  external  caufe.    This  h&,  ap- 
peared fo  unaccountable  to  the  late  Mn  Baxter,  that 
it  gave  rife  to  his  very  whimfical  theory,  in  which 
he  afcribes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence  of  fepa* 
rate  fpirits  on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during 
fleep,  the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  fenfible 
objefts,  will  be  attended  with  a  belief  of  their  real  ex* 
iftencey  as  much  as  the  perception  of  the  feme  objefts 
is  while  we  ^re  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  6f  Conception,  I  formerly 
obferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  indepen* 
dent  exiftence  of  the  objefts  of  our  perceptions,  is  the 
refult  of  experience  j  which  teaches  us  that  thefe  per- 

Z  4  ceptions 
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ceptions  do  not  depend  on  our  vill.  If  I  open  my 
eyes,  1  cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the  profped 
before  me.  The  cafe  is  different  with  refpeft  to  our 
conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind,  to  the 
exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  I  endeavoured  to  fhew^ 
that  they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief;  but  as 
we  can  banifh  them  from  the  mind,  during  our  waking 
hours,  at  pleafure ;  and  as  the  momentary  belief  which 
they  produce,  is  continually  checked  by  the  furround- 
ing  objeds  of  our  perceptions,  we  learn  to  confider 
them  as  iidions  of  our  own  creation ;  and,  except- 
ing in  fome  accidental  cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in 
the  condud  of  life.  If  the  do£bine,  however,  formerly 
Aated  with  refpe£l  to  conception  be  juft,  and  if,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  be  allowed,  that  fleep  fufpends  the  ul 
fluence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  vc 
fliould  naturally  be  led  to  exped,  that  the  fame  belief 
^rhich  accompanies  perception  while  we  are  awake, 
Ihould  accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur  to  us 
in  our  dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  for  me  to  re. 
mark,  how  ilrikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  vsiih 
acknowledged  fads. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  feme  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  do&rine,  that  when  opium  fails  in  pro- 
ducing complete  fleep,  it  commonly  produces  one  ot 
the  effeds  of  fleep,  by  fufpending  the  a^vity  of  the 
mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a  reverie ;  and  that  while 
we  are  in  this  flate,  our  conceptions  frequently  affect 
us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  objects  conceived 
were  prefent  to  our  fenfes  *? 

*  Sec  the  Baron  dc  ToTx'e  Account  of  the  Opium-takcrs  at 
Conftantinople.. 

Another 
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Another  circumftance  with  refped  to  our  concep- 
tions during  fleep,  deferves  our  notice.  As  the  fubje&s 
which  we  then  think  upon,  occupy  the  mind  exciu- 
fivejy ;  and  as  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  the  ob- 
jects of  our  external  fenfes,  our  conceptions  muft  be 
proportionably  lively  and  fteady.  Every  perfon  knows 
how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of  any 
diingy  with  our  eyes  open,  ih  comparifon  of  what  we 
can  form  with  our  eyes  fhut :  and  that,  in  proportion 
as  we  can  fufpend  the  exercife  of  ail  our  other  fenfes, 
the  livelinefs  of  our  conception  increafes.  To  this 
caufe  is  to  be  afcribed,  in  part,  the  effed  which  the 
dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark,  has  on  fome  perfons,  who 
are  fiilly  convinced  in  fpeculation,  that  their  apprehen* 
iions  are  groundlefs ;  and  to  this  alfo  is  owing,  the 
effect  t)f  any  accidental  perception  in  giving  them  a 
momentary  relief  from  their  terrors.  Hence  the  re- 
medy which  nature  points  out  to  us,  when  we  find 
ourfelves  overpowered  by  imagination.  If  every  thing 
around  us  be  filent, '  we  endeavour  to  create  a  noife^ 
by  fpeaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ;  that  is, 
we  ftrive  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubje£te  of 
our  imagination,  by  prefenting  an  objed  to  our 
powers  of  perception.  The  conclufion  which  1  draw 
from  thefe  obfervations  is,  that,  as  there  is  no.  ftate  of 
the  body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers  are  fo  totally 
unemployed  as  in  fleep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objefts  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  muft  then 
make  an  impreffion  on  the  mind,  beyond  compari- 
fon  greater,  than  any  thing  of  which  we  can  have  ex- 
perience while  ?Lwake, 

FrcHn 
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From  thefe  principles  may  be  derived  a  fimple^  and^ 
I  think,  a  fatisfadory  explanation  of  what  fome  writers 
have  reprefentedas  the  moft  myfterious  of  ail  the  circum- 
fiaaces  conneded  with  dreaming ;  the  inaccurate  efti- 
mates  we  are  apt  to  ioijxk  of  Time,  while  we  are  thus 
en^ployed;-— an  inaccuracy  which  fometimes  extends 
fo  £air,  as  to  give  to  a  Angle'' inftant,  the  a^>earance 
of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A  fudden  noife,  for  ex- 
aBGtple,  fuggefts  a  dream  conneded  with  that  percep. 
tion ;  and,  the  moment  afterwards,  this  noife  has  the 
efFe£l:  of  awaking  us ;  and  yet,  during  that  momentary 
interval,  a  long  feries  of  circumftances  has  paffed  be- 
fore the  imagination.  The  ftory  quoted  by  Mr.  Ad- 
difon  *  from  the  Turkifh  Tales,  of  the  Miracle  wrought 
by  a  Mahometan  Dodor,  to  convince  an  iniidel  Sultan, 
is,  in  fuch  cafes,  nearly  verified. 

The  b&s  I  allude  to  at  prefent  are  generally  ex- 
plained by  fuppofing,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  greater  than  while  we  are  awake :— but 
there  is  no  necefllty  for  having  recourfe  to  fuch  a  fup- 
pofition.  The  rapidity  of  thought  is,  at  all  times, 
fuch,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  crowd  of  ideas 
may  pafs  before  us,  to  which  it  would  require  a  long 
difcourfe  to  give  utterance  ^  and  tranfadions  may  be 
conceived,  which  it  would  require  days  to  realize. 
But,  in  lleep,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  voU- 
taken  for  realities;  and  therefore,  our  eftimates  of 
Time  will  be  formed,  not  according  to  our  experi- 
ence of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to 
our  experience  of  the  time  requifite  for  realizing  what 

*  Spectator,  N°  94. 
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ive  conceive*  Somethtfig  perfe£Uy  anaL)ogou$  to  thb 
m^y  ^  r^^ark^.  in  the  percq>uoiis  we  obtain  by  the 
fenfe  of  fight.  When  I  lo<^  into  a  fliew-box,  where 
the  deception  is  imperfed,  I  fee  only  a  fet  of  paltry 
dawbings  of  a  few  inches  diameter ;  but,  if  th^  rq>P&« 
fentation  be  e3(:ecated  with  fo  much^fkill,  a^  to  convey 
to  me  the  idea  ^f  a  diflant  profpefi:,  every  obje£k  be- 
fore me  fweUs  in  its  dimenfions,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  fpace  which  I  conceive  it  to  occupy;  and 
what  feemed  before  to  be  fliut  up  within  the  limits 
of  a  fmall  wooden  frame,  is  magnified,  in  my  apprer 
henfion,  to  an  immenfe  landfcape  of  woods,  rivers,  and 
mountains. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  hitherto  explained, 
take  place  whea  fleep  feems  to  be  complete ;  that* 
is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its^  influence  over  all  thofe 
powers  whofe  exercife  depends  on  its  will.  There  are, 
however,  many  cafes  in  which  fleep  feems  to  be  partial; 
that  is,  when  the  mind  lofes  its  influence  over  fomc 
powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In  the  cafe  of  die 
fomnambuli^  it  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs,  but  it 
poflefles  no  influence  oyer  its  own  thoughts,  and  fcarcely 
any  over  the  body ;  excepting  thofe  particular  members 
of  it  which  are  employed  in  walking.  In  madnefs,  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  body  remains  undhniniflied, 
while  its  influence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thougljt 
is  in  a  great  meafure  fufpended  ;  either  in  confequence 
of  a  particular  idea,  which  engrofles  the  attention,  to 
the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  and  which  we  find 
it  impoflible  to  baniflx  by  our  eflforts ;  or  in  confequence 
of  our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity, that  we  are  unable  to  (lop  the  train*    In  both 
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cf  thefe  kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  conceptions  or  imaginations  of  the  mind  becoming 
indepemlent  of  our  will,  they  are  apt  to  be  miftaken 
for  aftual  perceptions,  and  to  afieft  us  the  fame  in 
manner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofition  of  a  partial  fleep,  any 
apparent  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  dreams  may 
afford  to  the  general  principles  already  dated,  admit 
of  an  eafy  explanation^ 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  does 
not  occur  to  me,  that  I  have  in  any  inftance  tranf- 
greffed  thofe  rules  of  philofophifing,  whic;h»  fiBce  the 
time  of  Newton,  are  commonly  appealed  to,  as  the 
tcfts  of  found  inveftigation.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  I 
have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which  are  not  known  to 
exiift ;  and  fecondly,  I  have  fhewn,  that  the  phenomena 
under  our  con^deration  are  neceffary  confequences  of 
the  caufes  to  which  I  have  referred  them.  I  have  not 
fuppofed,  that  the  mind  acquires  in  fleep,  any  new  fa- 
culty of  which  we  are  not  confcious  while  awake; 
but  only  (what  we  know  to  be  a  faft)  that  it  retains 
fome  of  its  powers,  while  the  exercife  of  others  is  fuf- 
pended :  and  I  have  deduced  fynthetically,  the  known 
phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a  par- 
ticular clafs  of  our  faculties,  unconnefted  by  the  opera- 
tion of  another.  I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this 
inquiry  will  not  only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of 
the  mind  in  fleep ;  but  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
illuflrate  the  mutual  adaptation  and  fubferviency  which 
exifts  among  the  different  parts  of  our  conftitution, 
when  we  ai'e  in  complete  poffeflion  of  all  the  faculties 
and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature  *♦ 

*  Sec  Note  [O]. 
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PART    SECOND. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Aflbciation  on  the  Intelle&ual  and 

on  the  Adive  Powers. 

SECTION    L 

Of  the  Influence  of  cafual  Ajffociatkns  en  our  fpeculativ^ 

Conclujions. 

THE  AiTociatioa  of  Ideas  has  a  tendency  to  warp 
our  fpeculative  opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  foL 
lowing  ways: 

Krft,  by  blending  together  in  our  appfehenfions^ 
things  which  are  really  diftinfik  in  their  nature ;  fo  a& 
to  introduce  perplexity  and  error  into  every  procefs  of 
reafoning  in  which  they  are  involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipationg 
of  the  future  from  the  pad,  which  our  confUtution 
difpofes  us  to  form,  and  which  are  the  great  foundation 
cf  our  condud  in  life. 

Thirdly,  by  connefUng  in  the  mind  erroneous  opi- 
nions, with  truths  which  irrefiflibly  cbmmand  our 
aflfent,  and  which  we  feel,  to  be  of  importance  to  human 
happinefs. 

A  fliort  illuilration  of  thefe  remarks,  will  throw  light 
#n  the  origin  of  various  prejudices ;  and  may,  perhaps, 
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of  combination,  although,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fo 
ftriking  m  degree,  might  eafily  be  colle£ted  fix>m  the 
fubjeds  about  which  our  metaphyfical  fpeculations 
are  employed.  The  fen/aiiom^  for  inftance,  which 
are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objefts,  and  the 
perceptions  of  material  qualities  which  follow  tliefe 
fenfations,  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  each  other 
only  by  long  habits  of  patient  reflexion.  A  clear 
conception  of  this  diftinftion  may  be  regarded  as  the 
key  to  all  Dr.  Reid's  reafonings  concerning  the  pro- 
cefs  of  nature  in  perception  ^  and,  till  it  has  once 
been  rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a  great  part  of 
his  writings  mull  appear  unfatisfafitory  and  obfcure. — 
In  truth,  our  progrefs  in  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  depends  much  more  on  that  fevere  and 
difcriminating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to  feparate 
ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  intimately  com- 
bined, than  on  acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  fertility  of 
invention.  And  hence  it  is,  that  metaphyfical  ftiidies 
are  the  beft  of  all  preparations  for  thofe  philofophical 
purfuits  which  relate  to  the  condu6:  of  life*  In  none 
of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafual  combinations  fo  in« 
timate  and  indiflbluble  as  thofe  which  occur  in  me* 
taphyfics }  and  he  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch 
difcriminations  as  this  fcience  requires,  will  not  eafily 
be  impofed  on  by  that  confufioii  of  ideas,  which  warps 
the  judgments  of  the  multitude  in  moral,  religious, 
and  political  inquiries. 

From  the  fads  which  have  now  been  ftated,  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  aflbdadon 
of  ideas  has  a  tendency  to  miflead  the  judgment^ .  in 

the  firft  of  the  three  cafes  alreadyenumerated.  When 

two 
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two  fubje^b  of  thoughi:  are  fo  intimately  conn€£):ed 
together  in  the  mind,  that  we  find  it  £cascely  poflible 
to  confider  them  apart ;  it  muft  require  no  conmion 
efforts  of  attention,  to  cppdud  any  procels  of  reafon^ 
ing  which  relates  to  either.  1  formerly  took  notice 
of  the  .errors  to  which  we  areexpofed  in  confequence 
of  th^  amb^uity  of  words  ;  and  of  the  neqefSty  of 
frequently  diecking  and  corredmg  oiur  general  rea* 
fonings  by  means  of  particular  examples;  but  in  the 
cafes  to  which  I  allude  at  prefent,  there  is  (if  I  may 
ufe  the  eicpreilion)  an  ambiguity  of  things ;  fo  that 
even  when  the  mind  is  occupied  about  particulars^ 
it  finds  it  ^difficult  to  feparate  the  proper  objeds  of 
its  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has  been  long 
accuflomed  to  blend  them. .  The  cafes,  indeed,  in 
which  ftich  obftinate  and  uivincible  aiTociaticgis  are 
formed  among  different  fubje&s  of  thot^ht,  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  occur  chiefly  in  our  metaphy« 
fical  refearches ;  but  in  every  mind,  cafual  combina^k 
tions,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  ftrength,  have  an  ha- 
bitual aScBl  in  diiturbing  the  intelledual  powers,  and 
are  not  to  be  conquered  without  perfevering  exer<. 
tions,  of  whicl^  &w  men  are  capable.  The  obvious 
effed^  which  this  tendency,  to  combination  produces 
on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  together  thofe  ideaji 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  metaphyfician  to  dif^ 
tinguiih,  fufEciently  iUuflrate  the  mode  of  its  opera* 
tion  in  thofe  numerous  inilances,  in  which  its  influ* 
eiice,  though  not  fo  complete  and  finking,  is  equally 
real,  and  £ur  more  dangerous. 
.  n.  The  affociation  of  ideas  is  a  fource  of  fpectila^ 
tive  error,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipadons  of 
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the  future  frotn  the  pail,  which  are  the  Ibundatton  of 
our  coodud  ia  life* 

The  great  objed  of  philafophy,  as  I  hare  already 
remarked  more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  laws 
wluch  regulate  the  luoceflion  of  events,  both  in  the 
phyiical  and  moral  worlds;  in'ord^  that,  when 
called  upon  to  ad  in  any  particular  comUitation  of 
circumftance^^  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the 
probable  courle  of  nature  from  our  paft  experience, 
and  to  regulate  our  condud  accordingly. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  eftabliihed  connexicau 
among  events,  is  the  foundadon  of  fagacity  and  of 
fidll,  both  in  the  pra£Ucal  arts^  and  in  the  condud 
of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to  aU  ipea  a  ftrong 
difpofition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curiofitj, 
thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  observed  to  hap- 
pen nearly  at  the  fame  time;  but  has  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  uniformity  of  her  own  opecations,  the 
laws. of  aflbciation  in  the  human  mindi  By  rendetisg 
contiguity  in  time  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  osr  aflbdat* 
ing  principles,  fhe  has  conjoined  toother  in  our 
thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found  con- 
oined  in  our  experience,  and  has  dbis  aorommo- 
dated  (without  any  effort  on  our  part)  the  order  of  our 
ideas  to  that  fcene  in  which  we  are  deftined  to  a£L 

The  degree  of  experience  which  is  neceflary  for 
the  prefervadon  of  our  animal  exiftence,  is  aeqnired 
by  all  men  without  any  particular  efibrts  of  ftudy. 
The  ktws  of  nature,  which  it  is  moft  miterial  for  us 
to  know,  are  expofed  to  the  immediate  obfervation  of 
our  fenfes ;  and  eftablifli,  by  means  of  the  principle 
of  aflbciation,  a  correfponding  order  In  our  thoughts, 

long 


^ong  before  the  dsLvra  of  reafon  and  reflexion ;  or  at 
leaft  long  befcM^e  diat  period  of  childhood,  to  which 
our  recoliedion  afterwards  extends. 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  s^ociate  together 
events  which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  time;  although,  on  the  whole,  it  is  attended 
with  infinite  advantages,  yet,  like  many  other  prin* 
dples  of  our  nature,  may  occafionally  be  a  fource  of 
inconvenience,  unlefs  we  avail  ourfelves  of  our  reafon 
and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  re^^ 
gulation.  Among  the  various  phenomena  which  are 
continually  paifi^g  beJFore  us,  there  is  a  great  pro* 
portion,  whofe  vicinity .  in  time  does  not  indicate  a 
conftancy  of  conjundion ;  and  unlefs  we  be  careful 
to  make  the'diftin£don  between  thefe  two  clafles  of 
connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  cor* 
refpond  with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other ;  and 
our  unenlightened  experience  of  the  pad,  will  fill  the 
mind,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  with  vain  expe&a« 
tions,  or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  concerning  the'  fu- 
ture. "Hiis  difpofition  to  confound  together  acci- 
dental afid  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great  fobrce 
of  popular  fuperftitions.  Hence  the  regard  which  is 
paid  to  unlucky  days ;  to  unlucky,  colours }  and  to 
the  influence  of  the  planets;  apprdhenfions  which 
render  human  life,  to  many,  a  continued  feries  of 
^furd  terrors.  Lucretius  compares  them  to  thole 
which  duldren  leel,  from  an  idea  of  the  exiftence  of 
fpkits  m  die  d^k : 

**  Ac  Ycluti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  coecia   . 
*<  In  tenebris  metuunti  fie  nos  in  luce  timemttt, 
^  Ifitcrdum^ttiUlo  quae  fiifit-metMiKla  aagit^'* 
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Such  fpeftres  can  be  difpdled  by  th^  light  of  phi- 
lofophy  only ;  which,  by  accuftoniing  us  to  trace  efta- 
blifhed  connexions,  teaches  us  to  defpife  thofe  which 
are  cafual ;  and,  by  giving  a  proper  direfidon  to  that 
bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  foundation  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray.     , 

In  the  inftances  which  wc  have  now  been  confi- 
dering,  events  come  to  be  combined  togethar  in  the 
mind,  merely  from  the  accidental  circumftance  of 
their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  momait.when  we 
perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  confined,  in 
a  great  meafuiv,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlightened 
minds ;  or  to  thofe  individuals  who,  from  nature  or 
education,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  facility  of  af- 
fociation.  But  there  are  other  accidental  combina- 
tions, which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  the  moil  vigorous 
undeirflandings ;  and  from  which,  as  they  are  the  na- 
tural and  neceflary  refult  of  a  Umited  experience,  no 
fuperiority  of  intelled  is  fufficient  to  pfeferve  a  philo- 
fopher,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfical  fcience* 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  diC- 
covered  to  us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  wc  fee  a  phenomenon  preceded  by  a  mimber  of 
diflferent  circumftancesj  it  is  impoilible  for  us  to  de- 
termine, by  any  reaibmng  a  friori^  which  of  thefe 
circumffcances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  c(inft{int^  and 
which  as  tibe  accidental^  antecedents  of  .the  effect.  .  If, 
ia  the  courfe  of  our  experience,  the  fame  combina- 
tion of  circumftances  is  always  exhibited  to  i|&  with- 
out  any  alteration^  and  is  invariably  followed  by  the 
fame  refult,  we  muft  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  whe- 
ther this  refult  be  connected  with  the  whole  combi- 
'*-    ^  nation. 
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nation,  or  with  one  ox  more  of  the  circumftances 
combined ;  and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious,  upon 
any  occafion,  to  produce  a  fimilar  efk&j  the  only 
rule  that  we  can  follow  with  perfeft  fecurity,  is  to 
imitate  in  every  particular  circumftance  the  combina- 
tion which  we  have  feen.  It  h  only  where  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  feparating  fuch  circumftances  from 
each  other;  of  combining  them  variouily  together; 
and  of  obferving  the  effed;s  which  refult  from  thefe 
different  experiments,  that  we  can  afcertain  with  pre* 
ciiion,  the  general  laws  of  nature,  and  flrip  phyfi- 
cal  caufes  of  their  accidental  and  uneflential  concp- 
mitant^. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  fuppofe 
that  a  &vage,  who,  in  a  particular  inftance,  had 
found  himfelf  relieved  of  fome  bodily  indifpofition  by 
a  draught  of  cold  water,  is  a  fecond  time  alQided 
with  a  fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  repeat  the 
fame  remedy.  With  the  limited  degree  of  experience 
which  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  poflefs,  k 
would  be  impoflibla  for  the  acuteft  philofopher,  in 
his  fituation,  to  determine,  whether  the  cure  was  ow- 
ing to  the  water  ivhich  was  drunk,  to  the  cup  in 
which  it  wa9  contained,  to  the  fountdn  froin  whit.h 
it  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month,  or 
to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  remedy,  he  will 
very  naturally,  and  very  wifely,  copy,  as  for  as  he 
can  recolleft,  every  circumftance  which  accompanied 
the  firfl;  application  of  it.  He  wi|l  mfike  ufe  of  the 
fame  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  fame  fountain^ 
\io\d  his  body  in  the  fame  pqftur^,  juid  turn  his  figice 
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in  the  fame  direftion ;  and  thus  all  the  acddeatal  or* 
cumftances  in  which  the  firft  experiment  vat  made, 
will  come  to  be  afibciated  equaJly  in  lus  mind  viA 
the  effed  produced.  The  ftmntain  from  which  tk 
water  was  drawn,  will  be  confidered  as  pofleffed  of 
•particular  virtues ;  and  the  cup  from  which  it  was 
drunk,  will  be  fet  apart  from  vulgar  ufes,  for  the 
fake  of  thofe  who  may  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
apply  the  remedy.  It  is  the  enlargement  of  experi. 
ence  alone,  and  not  any  progreis  in  the  art  of  reafon- 
ing,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of  thefe  aflbdatioDs, 
and  free  the  pradice  oi  medicine  from  thofe  fuper* 
ftitious  obfervances  with  which  we  always  find  it  iiu 
Cumbered  among  rude  nations. 

Many  inftances  of  this  fpedes  of  fuperftition  migbt 
be  produced  from  the  works  of  philofophers  who 
have  flouriflied  in  more  enlightened  ages.  In  parti- 
cular, many  might  be  produced  from  the  writings  of 
thofe  phyfical  inquirers  who  immediately  fucceedoi  to 
Lord  Bacon ;  and  who,  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a  priori^  concerning  the 
laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the 
oppofite  extreme,  by  recording  every  circumftance, 
even  the  moil  ludicrous,  and  the  moft  obyiouily  in* 
cflentigl,  which  attended  their  experiments  *. 

*  The  mder  win  (circely  fccKcre^  tkiltKefefloiriiig  cvreibri 
dyfentery  is  cppied  verhatim  fropi  the  works  of  |lifr.  Boyle: 

**  Take  the  thigh-bone  of  a  hanged  man,  (perfa^  another  auy 
^  feire*  but  this  was  ftjD  made  ufc  of,)  calcine  it  to  whkencii,  sikI 
^*  having  purged  the  paitient  with  im  antimonial  medicine,  girc  bin 
^  one  dram  of  this  white  powder  for  one  dofci  hi  fome  good  cfv* 
^  dislf  whether  (:oBlcrvc  or  iujupr." 

Tie 
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The  dbfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made, 
relate  entirely  to  aflbciations  founded  on  cafual  com. 
binationa  of  material  objefU^  or  of  pbyjkd  events. 
The  effeds  which  tbefe  affodations  produce  on  the 
underftanding,  and  which  are  fo  palpable^  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moft  carelefs  obferver,  will 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I  am  now  to  make, 
on  foaie  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our  opi« 
nions  on  fHU  moic  important  fubje&s. 

As   the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  material  world, 
which  have  been  exhibited  to  our  fenfes  from  our  in- 
fancy,  gradually  accommodate  to  themfelves  the  or- 
der of  our  thoughts ;  fo  the  mofl  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  by  a  long  and  con- 
ftant  and  exclufive  operation  <m  the  mind,  acquire 
fuch  an  influence  in  forming  the  intelledual  habit$, 
that  every  deviation  from  them  not  only  produces 
furprife,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fentiments  of  contempt 
and  of  ridicule.    A  perfon  wiio  has  never  extended 
bis  views  beyond  that  fociety  of  which  he  himfelf  is 
a  member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  peculiarities  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  countrymen  as  founded 
on  the  univerial  principles  of  the  human  conftitutioo ; 
and  when  he  ^leuv  of  other  nations,  whofe  practices 
in  fimilar  cafes  are  different,  he  is  apt  to  cenfure  them 
as  unnatural,  and  to  defpife  them  as  abfurd.    There 
are  two  dafles  of  men  who  have  more  particularly 
been  charged  with  this   weaknefs ;   thofe  who  are 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  thofe  who  have  reach- 
ed the   fummit  of  the   fcale   of  refinement;   the 
former  from  igoorance,  and  the  latter  from  national 
Tani^* 

A  a  4  For 
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Fpr  curing  this  clisJs  of  prejudices,  thc't>Svtous «- 
pidient  which  nature  points  out  to  lis,  is  to  extend  our 
acquaintance  with  human  affairs^  either  by  means  of 
books,  or  of  perfonal  obfervatibn.    The  effe£b  of  tia* 
veiling,  in  enlarging  and  in  enlightening  the  mind,  are 
obvious  to  our  daily  experience ;  and  fimilar  advan- 
tages may  be  derived  (although,  perhaps,  not  ia  an 
equal  degree)  from  a  careful  ftudy  of  the  manners  of 
pad  ages  or  of  diftant  nations,  as  they  are  defcribed  by 
the  hiftorian.    In  making,   however,  thefe  attempts 
for  our  intelledual  improvement,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  us  to  vary,  to  a  confiderable  degree, 
the  obje£ls  of  our  attention  ;  in  onier  to  prevent  any 
danger  of  our  acquiring  an  exclufive  preference  for 
the  caprices  of  any  one  people,  whofe  political  fituation, 
pr  whofe  moral  charader,  may  attach  us  to  them  as 
faultlefs  models  for  our  imitation.     The  fame  weak- 
nefs  and  verfatility  of  mind  ;  the  fame  facility  of  aflb- 
pation,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  perfon  who  has  never 
fxtended  his  views  beyond  his  own  community,  is  a 
fource  of  national  prejudice  and  of  national  bigotry, 
renders  the  mind,  when  forced  into  new  iituatioiis, 
eafily  fufceptible  of  other  prejudices  no'  lefs  capricious ; 
and  frequently  prevents  the  time,  which  is  devoted  to 
travelling,  or  to  ftudy,  from  being  fubfervient  to  any 
better  porpofe,  than  an  importation  of  fordgn  fa- 
ihions,  pr  a  ftill  more  ludicrous  imitation  of  antiest 
follies. 

The  philofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitually, 
not  merely  upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upon 
>vhat  is  beft  and  moft  ^pedient  for  mankind ;  who, 
to  the  ftudy  of  books,  and  the  obfervation  of  manners, 

has 
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has'  added  1  careful  exatninatipn  of  the  principles  of 
the  human  conftitiidon,  and  of  thofe  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  focial  or^er ;  is  the  ojjly  perfon  who  is 
effedually  fecured  againft  both  the  weakneffes  which 
1  have defcribed.    By  learmug  to feparate what iselTen^ 
tial  to  morality  and  tohappinefs,  from  thofe  adventi- 
tious .  trifles  which  it  is  the  province  of  faihion  to 
direct,  he  is  equally  guarded  againft  liie  follies  of  na*  . 
tional  prejudice,  and  a  weak  deviation,  in  matters  of 
indifference,  from  eftablifhed  ideas.     Upon  his  mind, 
thus  occupied  with  important  fubjefts  of  reflexion,  the 
fluctuating  caprices  and  faihions  of  the  times  lofe  their 
influence;  while  accuftomed  to  avoid  the  flavery  of 
local   and  arbitrary  habits,  he  poflefles,  in  his  own 
genuine  fimplicity  of  character,  the  fame  power  of  ac- 
commodadon  to  external  circumftances,  which  men  of 
the.  worlds  derive  from  the  pliaWlity  of  their  tafte,  and 
the  verfatility  of  their  manners.    As  the  order,  foo,  of 
his  ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  what  is  cafually  pre- 
fented  from  without,  but  to  his  own  fyftematical  prin- 
ciples,  hi$  aflbciations  are  fubjeft  only  to  thofe  flow  and 
plea&ng  changes  which  arife  from  his  growing  light 
^nd.  improving  reafon :  and,  in  fuch  a  period  of  the 
world  as'  the  prefent,  when  the  prefs  not  only  excludes 
the  poflibility  of  a  permanent  retrogradation  in  human 
afiairs,  but  operates  with  an  irrefiflible  though  gradual 
progi^,'  in.undermimng  prejudices  and  in  extending 
the  triumphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably  indulge 
the  hope,  that  focicty  will  every  day  approach  nearer 
and^  nearer  to  what  he  wiflies  it  to  be.     A  man  of  fuch 
at:harader^  inftead  of  looking  back  on  the  pafl:  with 
regret,  finds  hirafelf  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  morel 

at 
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at  borne  in  the  worlds  and  more  &tisfied  vidi  its  ordm 
die  longer  he  lives  in  it«  The  melancholy  cootrafti 
which  old  men  are  fomtimes  difpofed  to  ftate,  between 
hs  condition,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  and  that 
in  which  they  found  it  at  the  commencement  of  Aeir 
career,  arifes,  in  moft  cafes,  from  the  unlimited  mflu* 
ence  ^t^ch  in  their  early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the 
faihions  of  the  times,  in  the  formation  of  their  chanc* 
ters.  How  different  from  thofe  fentiments  and  profpedt 
which  dignified  the  retreat  of  Turgot,  and  bii^htened 
4he  declining  years  of  Franklin ! 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  incidoit  to 
old  men,  although  it  renders  their  manners  difagreeaUe 
in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  Ii&,  is  by  no  means  the 
moft  contemptible  form  in  which  the  prejudices  I  have 
now  been  defcribing  may  difplay  theiFmfluence.  Such 
a  temper  indicates  at  leaft  a  certain  degree  of  obfem* 
tion,  in  marking  the  viciffitudes  of  human  afiairs,  aod 
a  certain  degree  of  fenfibility  in  early  life,  which  has 
conneded  pleafmg  ideas  with  the  fcenes  of  in&ncj  and 
youth.  A  very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are^  in  t 
great  meafure,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other ;  and,  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly 
along  with  the  ftream  of  fafhion,  and  finding  Aeir 
opinions  and  their  feelings  always  in  the  fame  rela- 
tive fituation  to  the  fleeting  objeds  around  them,  are 
perfedly  unconfdous'  of  any  progreis  in  their  own 
Ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age. 
In  vain  the  philofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opi- 
nions they  yeftcrday  held ;  and  forewarns  theni) 
from  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  of  thoie  which  they  9fi 
to  hold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of  the  prefeot  mo- 
ment 
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ment  feem  to  them  io  be  inieparable  from  their  con- 
(titution;  and  when  the  proQieds  are  realifed,  vhich 
they  lately  treated  as  chimerical^  their  minds  are  lb  gnu 
dually  prepared  for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  with- 
out any  emotions  of  wonder  or  curiofity ;  and  it 
is  to  the  philofopher  alone,  by  whom  it  was  predi&ed, 
that  it  appears  to  fiinufli  a  fubjed  worthy  of  future  re- 
flesion. 

The  prejudices  to  which  the  laft  obfervatiofis  relale, 
have  their  origin  in  that  difpofition  of  our  nature,  which 
accommodates  the  order  of  our  ideas,  and  our  various 
intelleAual  habits,  to  whatever  appearances  have  been 
long  and  familiarly  prefented  to  the  mind.  But  there 
are  other  prejudices,  which,  by  being  indnutely  aflb- 
dated  with  the  eflential  principles  of  our  conftiturion, 
or  with  the  original  and  univerCd  laws  of  our  belief, 
are  iiKomparably  more  inveterate  in  their  nature,  and 
have  a  hr  more  extenfive  influence  on  human  cha- 
ra&er  and  happineft. 

in.  The  manner  in  which  the  aflbdation  of  ideas 
operates  in  producing  this  third  dais  of  our  fpeculative 
errors,  o&ay  be  concdved,  in  part,  firom  what  was  for- 
merly faid,  concerning  the  fuperftitious  obfervances, 
which  are  mixed  with  the  practice  of  medidne  among 
rude  nations.  As  all  the  diflferent  drcumftances  which 
accompanied  the  firft  adminiibation  of  a  remedy,  come 
to  be  confideved  as  eflential  to  its  future  fuccefs,  and 
are  blended  together  in  our  conceptions,  without  any 
difcriminatiojti  of  their  relative  importance ;  fo,  what* 
ever  tenets  and  ceremonies  we  luve  been  taught  to 
conned  with  the  religious  creed  of  our  infancy,  be* 
come  ahnoft  a  part  of  our  conflitution,  by  being  indif* 

folubly 
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folubly  linked  with  truths' w&ich  are'eflential  to  hap- 
pincfs,  and  which  we  are  led  to  reverenceand  to  love, 
by  all  the  beft  difpofttipns  of  the  heart.  The  afionifli- 
mmt  which  the  pealant  feel^,  when  he  fees  the  rites  of 
a  reUgion  different  ftom  his.  own,  is^itot  left  great  than 
if  he  iaw  fome  flagratnt  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or 
fotne  dire6l  ad  of  impiety  to  'God ;  nor  is  it  eafy  for 
him  to  conceive,  that  there  can  be  any  thing  worthy  in 
a  mind  which  treats  ^ith'  indifference,  what  awakens 
in  his  own  bread  all  its  befl  and  fubhnicft  emodons. 
^  Is  it  pofiible,"  (fays  the  old  and  expiring  Bramin,  in 
one  of  Marmontel's  tales,  to  the  young  Englifh  o& 
cer  who  had  faved  the  life  of  his  daughter,)  "  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  he  to  whofe  compaf&cxi  I  owe  the  prder- 
ration  of  my  child,  and  who  now  foothes  my  lad 
moments,  with  the  confolations  of  piety,  ihouUl  not 
*^  believe  in  the  god  Vifinou^  and  his  ninq  metamoF- 
♦*  phofesP* 

What  has  now  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  religious 
fuperftition,  may  be  applied  'to  many  other  Ifubjeds. 
In  particular,  it  may  be  applied  td  thofe  political  preju- 
dices which  bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightened 
men  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

llow  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thofe 
important  principles,  which  intereft  the  good  man  in 
the  profperity  of  the  world  ^  and  more  e^cially  in  the 
profperity  of  that  beloved  community  to  which  jie  be- 
longs!  Hovi'  fmall,  at  the  fame  time,  is  the  niimber  of 
individuals  who,  nccuftomed  to  contemplate  one  modi^ 
fication  alone  of  the  focial  order,  are  able  to  diftinguift 
the  circuinftances  wliich  atjj  eflfential  to  human  happi- 
neis,  from  thof^  which  ar^  indifferent  or  hurtful !   In 

fuch 
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fuch  a  fitu^tipn,  how  natUi:^,lJs  it  for.a  ip^n  of  bienevd*. 
lence,  to  acquire  an  indifcriminate  aild  f\irpertftiupii8 
veneration,  for  ail  th^  inftit^ons  iinder.Vfhich  he.has 
been  educated ;  a$  thefe  inftitutions,  however  capri<ioi|^ 
and  abfurd  in  themfelves,  ^re  not  only  familiarifed  by 
habit  to  all  his .  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  confe* 
crated  in  his  mind  by  an  indiffoluble  aflfociation  with 
duties  which  nature  recommends  to  his  aflSbAions,  and 
which  reafon  commands  him  to  fulfiL  It  is  on  thefip 
accounts  that  afuperftltious  zeal  againft  innovation  both 
in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently  grafted  on 
piety  to  Gpd,  and  good-will  to  mankind,  however  it 
may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  more  enlightened  philo- 
ibpher,  is  juftly  .entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgence, 
but  to  his  efteen^  and  affe£tion. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are 
fufficient  to  fiiew,  ^low  neceffary  it  is  for  us,  in  tl^p  for- 
ipation  of  ourphiiofophical  principles,  to  exaniine  with 
c^e  all  thofe  opinion$  which,  in  our  early  years,  we  have 
ipibibj^d  from^  our  inftrudors ;  or  which  are  conned-, 
ed  with,  our  own  local  fituation.  Nor  does  the  uni« 
Vierfality  of  an  opinion  among  men  who  have  received, 
a  fimilar  education,  afford  any  prefumption  in  its  fa- 
vour ;  for  however  great  the  difference  is,  which  a  wife 
man  will  always  pay  to  common  belief,  upon  thofe 
fubjeds  which  have  employed  the  unbiaffed  reafon  of 
mankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  refped,  in  fo  far  as 
he  fufpeds  it  to  be  influenced  by  fafhion  or  authority. 
Nothing  can  be  more  juil  than  the  obfervation  of  Fpn* 
teneile,  that  "  the  number  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a 
"  fyftem  already  eftablilhed  in  the  world,,  does  not, 
^*  in  thci.leail,  add  to  its.  credibility  ^  but  that  the 

"  number 
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*'  felf  vfiih  the  naaic  of  ratkJnaL'* ^^  To  opp(& 

^  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic  religion  by  fuch  feeble 
*^  malxims  9a  thefe»  that  it  is  impo{n];)le  for  the  fame 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  b«;  that  the  whole  is 
greater  th^  a  piirt ;  that  tiyo  and.thnee  neiake  five; 
H  pretending  to  (lop  the  ocean  with  a  b\ilru(h." 
But  what  is  the  inference,  to  which  we  are  led  by 
tbefe  obfenrations?  Js.it,  (to  ufe  the:words:of  this 
ingenious  writer,)  *^  that  the  whole  is  a  riddle,  an 
acnignia,  an  inexplicable  myftery ;  and  that  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult  of 
our  mod  accurate  fcrutiny  concerning  this  fubjeft?** 
Or  (hould  not  rather  the  melancholy  hiftories  which 
he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and  caprices  of  luper- 
ftition,  dired  our  attention  .to  thofe  facred  and  inde* 
lible  charafters  on  the  hun^an  mind,  which  '^]i  thefe 
perverfions  of  reafon  are  unal?le,  to  pblite^ie ;  lite 
that  image  of  himfelf,  which  Phidias .  wiihed.  to  per- 
petuate, by  damping  it  fo  deeply  on  the  buckler  of 
his  Minerva^ ;  ^^  ut  nemo  delere  poffet  ant  >  divellene, 
*'  qui  *tqtam  ilatuam  non  imminneret'*/'  .  In  truth, 
the  more  flriking  the  contradidions,  and  the  more 
ludicrous  the  ceremonies  to  which  the  pts^e  <^  human 
reafon  has  thus  been  reconciled;  the  (tronger  is  our 
evidence  that  religion  has  ;i  foundation  iji  tl}e  nature 
of  man.  When  the  greateft  of  niodern  pbilofaphers 
declares,'  that  ^*  he;  would  rather  believe  all  the  fables 
^*  in  the  l^egend,  and  the  Talmud^  §jxd  the  Alcoran, 
*;.than  that  tjiis  unjiyeriaj  frjuijp  i^^^tfeojitjgjinds"! 

'♦  Seledl  Difcourfcs  by  J6hn   Smiths   p.  i'io^    'feambridgci 

1073.  *      . 

t'loidB^c^H,  inhisEflkyi.  •':!".-* 
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he  has  expreffed  the  fame  feeling,  which,  in  all 
ages  ^nd  nations,  has  led  good  men,  unaccuftom. 
cd  to  reafoning,  to  an  implicit  faith  in  the  creed 
of  their  infancy ; — a  feeling  which  affords  an  evi- 
dence of  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably 
more  ftriking,  than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  un- 
debafed  by  fuperfBtion,  this  moft  important  of  all 
principles  had  commanded  the  univerfal  affent  of 
mankind.  Where  are  the  other  truths,  in  the.  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  which  are  fo  effential  to  human 
happinefs,  as  to  procure  an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for 
themfelves,  but  for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to 
be  blended  with  them  ?  Where  are  the  truths  fo  ve- 
nerable and  commanding,  as  to  impart  their  own  fub- 
limity  to  every  trifling  memorial  which  recals  them 
to  our  remembrance ;  to  beftow*  folemnity  and  eleva- 
tion on  every  mode  of  expreflion  by  which  they  are 
conveyed ;  and  which,  in  whatever  fcene  they  have 
habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every  ob- 
jeft, which  it  prefents  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  very 
ground  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  tread  ?  To  at-^ 
tempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  fuch  impreflions, 
by  a  detail  of  the  endlefs  variety  of  forms,  which 
they  derive  from  cafual  affociations,  is  furely  an  em- 
ployment unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  philofophy.  ^  To 
the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amufing,  in  this,  as  in  other 
inftances,  to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
uncommon ;  but  to  the  philofopher  it  belongs  to  per- 
ceive^ under  all  thefe  various  difguifes,  the  workings 
of  the  fame  common  nature ;  and  in  the  fuperftl- 
tions  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the  lofty  vifions  of 
Plato,  to  recognize  the  exiftence  of  thofe  moral  ties 

B  b  which 
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which  unite  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  tus 
being. 


SECTION    II. 

Influence  of  the  AffofiaUon  <f  Ideas  on  our  Judgmefds  in 

Matters  of  Tqfle. 

THE  very  general  obfervations  which  I  am  to  make 
in  this  Sedlion,  do  not  prefuppofe  any  particular 
theory  concerning  the  nature  of  Tafte.  It  is  fufEdent 
for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  Tafte  is  not  a  fimpk 
and  original  faculty,  but  a  power  gradually  formed 
by  experience  and  pbfervation.  It  implies,  indeed, 
as  its  ground-work,  a  certain  degree  of  natural  fenfi- 
bility ;  but  it  implies  alfo  the  exercife  of  the  judg. 
ment ;  and  is  the  flow  refult  of  an  attentive  escainina- 
tion  and  comparifon  of  the  agreeable  or  difagreeaWe 
effefts  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objefts. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  "  An 
"  Effay  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte,'*  lateljr 
publilhed  by  Mr.  Alifon,  will  not  be  furprifed  that  1 
decline  the  difcuffion  of  a  fubjeft  which  he  has  treated 
with  fo  much  mgenuity  and  elegance. 

The  view  wliich  was  formerly  given  of  the  procefej 
by  which  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are 
inveftigated,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  illuftnte  by 
the  ftate  of  medicine  among  rude  nations,  is  ftriftly 
applicable  to  the  liiftory  of  Tafte.  That  certain  ob- 
jects are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and  others  difguft,to 
the  mind,  we  know  from  experience  alone ;  and  it  i^ 

I  impof' 
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impoilible  for  us,  by  any  reafoning  a  priorly  tt)  ex- 
plain, bow  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  is  produced.  In 
the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in  many  inftances. 
Beauty  and  Sublimity  involved  among  circumftances, 
which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obftrufl:  th^ 
general  effeA :  and  it  is  only  by  a  train  of  experi- 
ments, that  we  can  feparate  thofe  circumftances  from 
the  reft,  and  afcertain  with  what  particular  qualities 
the  pleafing  effeft  is  connefted.  Accordingly,  the 
inexperienced  artift,  when  he  copies  Nature,  will  copy 
her  fervilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  fecuring  the 
pleafing  effeft ;  and  the  beauties  of  his  performances 
will  be  encumbered  )vith  a  number  of  fuperfluous  or 
of  difagreeable  concomitants.  Experience  and  ob- 
fervation  alone  can  enable  him  to  make  this  difcrimi- 
nation:  to  exhibit  the  principles  of  beauty  pure  and 
unadulterated,  and  to  form  a  creation  of  his  own, 
more  faultlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  of 
his  fenfes. 

This  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  Tafte  from 
rudenefs  to  refinement ;  and  the  progrefs  of  phyficai 
knowledge  from  the  fuperftitions  of  a  favage  tribe,  to 
the  inveftigation  of.  the  laws  of  nature,  proceeds  on 
the  fuppofition,  that,  as  in  the  material  world  there 
are  general  fafts,  beyond  which  philofophy  is  unable 
to  proceed ;  fo,  in  the  conftitution  of  man,  there  is 
an  inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objedts 
with  which  his  faculties  are  converfantj  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  thefe  objefts  are  fitted  to  produce 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  emotions.  In  both  cafes, 
reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer 
particular  phenomena  to  general  principles  j  but  in 

B  b  2  both 
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both  cafes,  we  muft  at  lafi  arrive  at  principles  of  D^hich 
no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is  the  wiU  of 
our  Maker. 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  vere 
made  in  the  laft  Seftion  on  the  origin  of  popular  pre- 
judices, may  be  applied  to  explain  the  influence  of 
cafual  aflbciations  on  Tafte;  but  thefe  remarks  do 
not  fo  completely  exhauft  the  fubjeft,  as  to  fuperfede 
the  neceffity  of  farther  illuflration.  In  matten  of 
Tafte,  the  effefts  which  we  confider,  are  produced  on 
the  Mind  itfelf ;  and  are  accompanied  either  ^th 
pleafure  or  with  pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cafual 
aflbdation,  is  much  ftronger  than  it  commonly  is, 
with  refpeft  to  phyficai  events ;  and  when  fuch  aflb- 
ciations are  once  forpied,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  inconvenience,  iimilar  to  thofe  which  refulr 
from  phyficai  miftakes,  they  are  not  fo  likely  to  be 
correfted  by  mere  experience,  unafSfted  by  ftudy. 
To  this  it  is  owing,  thsrt  the  influence  of  ^odadoo 
on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty  and  dcfcnniiy, 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  than  on  our  fpeculative  con- 
clufions ;  a  circumftance  which  has  led  fome  philofo- 
phers  to  fuppofe,  that  affociation  is  fufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  thefe  notions ;  and  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  ftandard  of  Tafte,  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  human  conftitution.  But  this  is 
undoubtedly  puflung  the  theory  a  great  deal  too  far. 
The  aflbciation  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the 
origin  of  a  new  notion ;  or  of  a  pleafure  eflentiaQy 
different  from  all  the  others  which  we  know.  It  may, 
indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a.  thing  indifferent 

in  itfelf,  may  become  a  fource  of  pleafure,  by  being 

^  con- 
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conneded.  in  the  mind  with  fomething  elfe  which  is 
naturally  agreeable ;  but  it  prcfuppofcs,  in  every  in- 
ftance,  the  eidftence  of  thofe  notions  and  thofe  feel- 
ings which  it  is  its  province  to  combine :  infomuch 
that,  I  apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  wherever  affocia* 
tion  produces  a  change  in  our  judgments  on  mat- 
ters  of  Tafte,  it  does  fo,  by  co-operating  with 
fome  natural  principle  of  the  mind, .  and  implies  the 
exigence  of  certain  original  fources  of  pleafure  and 
uneafinefs. 

A  mode  of  drefs,  which  at  firft  appeared  awkward, 
acquires,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance 
of  elegance.  By  being  accuftomed  to  fee  it  worn  by 
thofe  whom  we  confider  as  models  of  Tafte,  it  be- 
comes aiTociated  with  the  agreeable  impreflions  which 
we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  refinement  of 
their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  by  itfelf,  the  eflfeft  is 
to  be  afcribed,  not  to  the  objed  actually  before  us, 
but  to  the  impreflions  with  which  it  has  been 
generally  conne^ed,  and  which  it  naturally  recalls  to 
the  mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  the  caufe  of  the  perpe- 
tual viciflitudes  in  drefs,  and  in  every  thing  whofe 
chief  recommendation  arifes  from  fafhion.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  far  as  the  agreeable  effed  of  an  orna- 
ment arifes  from  afTociation,  the  effed  will  continue 
oiily  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  When 
it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceafes  to 
be  affociated  with  ideas  of  tafte  and  refinement,  but  it 
is  affociated  with  ideas  of  affedation,  abfurd  imita- 
tion, and  vulgarity.  It  is  accordingly  laid  afide  by 
the  higher  orders,  who  ftudioufly  avoid  every  cir- 

B  b  3  cumftance 
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cumflance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  debafed 
by  low  and  common  ufe ;  and  they  are  led  to  exer* 
dfe  their  invention,  in  the  introdu&ion  of  feme 
pew  peculiarities,  which  firft  become  faOiionable, 
then  common,  and  lad  of  all,  are  abandoned  as 
vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  after  a  certain  pe- 
riod in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  public  Tafte  be- 
comes corrupted ;  and  the  different  produdions  of  the 
fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate  from  that  fimplicity, 
which  they  had  attained  in  their  flate  of  gi-eateft  per- 
feftion.  One  reafon  of  this  decline  is  fuggefted  by 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  na- 
tuial  progrefs  of  Tafte,  in  feparating  the  genuine 
principles  of  beauty  from  fuperfluous  and  from  offen- 
five  concomitants,  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  limit, 
beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplicity  cannot  be  car- 
ried. No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the  creations 
of  genius ;  but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldom  in  an 
eminent  degree,  it  commonly  happens,  that  after  a 
period  of  great  refinement  of  Tafte,  men  begin  to 
gratify  their  love  of  variety,  by  adding  fuperfluous 
circumftances  to  the  finiihed  models  exhibited  by 
their  predeceffors,  or  by  making  other  trifling  altera- 
tions on  them,  with  a  view  merely  of  diverfifying  the 
effeft.  .Thefe  additions  and  alterations,  indifferent, 
perhaps,  or  even  in  fome  degree  offenfive  in  them- 
felves,  acquire  foon  a  borrowed  beauty,  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  we  fee  them,  or  from  the  influence 
of  fiafhion :  the  fame  caufe  which  at  firft  produced 

them,  continues  perpetually  to  increafe  their  number ; 

and 
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and  Tafte  returns  to  barbarifm,  by  almoft  the  fame 
fteps  which  concluded  it  to  perfeftion. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  appear  ftill  more 
ftriking  to  thofe  who  confider  the  wonderful  effeft 
which  a  writer  of  fplendid  genius  but  of  incorreft  . 
tafte,  has  in  mifleading  the  public  judgment.  The 
peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  confecrated  by  the 
connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even  pleafe,  to 
a  certain  degree,  when '  detached  from  the  excellencies 
of  his  compofition,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable 
impreffions  with  which  they  have  been  formerly  affo- 
ciated-  How  many  imitations  have  we  feen,  of  the 
afFeftations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who  were  unable  to 
copy  his  beauties  ?  And  yet  thefe  imitations  of  his 
defefts  ;  of  his  abrupt  manner ;  of  his  minute  fpeci- 
fication  of  drcumftances ;  and  even  of  his  dafhes, 
produce,  at  firft,  fome  effeft  on  readers  of  fenfibility, 
but  of  uncultivated  tafte,  in  confequence  of  the  ex* 
quifite  Jlrokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  Angular  vein  of 
humour,  with  which  they  are  united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
circumftances  which  pleafe,  in  the  objefts  of  Tafte, 
are  of  two  kinds :  Firft,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to 
pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  aftbciations  yrhich  all  mankind 
are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition;  and 
Secondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of  aflb- 
ciations  arifing  from  local  and  accidental  circum- 
ftances. Hence,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Tafte :  the 
one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe  beauties  which  have 
a  foimdation  in  the  human  conftitution ;  the  other, 
,af  fuch  objeflts  as  derive  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion frpm  the  influence  of  fafliion. 

Bb4  Thefe 
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Thefe  two  kinds  of  Tafte  are  not  always  united  in 
the  fame  perfon :  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
they  are  united  but  rarely.  The  perfection  of  the  one, 
depends  much  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  arc  able 
to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  cafual  aflbda- 
tions  ;  that  of  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  dep^ds  on 
a  facility  of  aflbciation  which  enables  us  to  fall  in,  at 
once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  faihion,  and,  (as  Shake-* 
fpeare  expreffes  it,)  "  to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times." 

I  (hall  endeavour  to  lUuftrate  fome  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubjed  of  language, 
which  affords  numberlefs  inftances  to  exemplify  the 
influence  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  has  on  our 
judgments  in  matters  of  Tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  of  drefs 
acquires  an  appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity 
from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  worn  ;  fo  a 
particular  mode  of  pronunciation  acquires  an  air  of 
faftiion  or  of  rufticity,  from  the  perfons  by  whom  it  is 
habitually  employed.  The  Scotch  accent  is  furely  in 
itfelf  as  good  as  the  Englifli ;  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear :  and  yet  how  offenfivc 
does  it  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  accuftomed 
to  hear  it  from  our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that 
which  is  ufed  by  our  fouthem  neighbours ! — No  reafon 
can  be  given  for  this,  but  that  the  capital  of  Scotland 
is  now  become  a  provincial  town,  and  London  is  the 
feat  of  our  court. 

The  diftinftion  which  is  to  be  found,  in  the  languages 
of  all  civilifed  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of 
cxpreffion,  arifes  from  fimilar  caufes.  It  is,  indeed, 
amufmg  to  remark,  the  folidtude  with  which  the  higher 

orders, 
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orders,  in  the,  monarchies  of  modem  Europe,  avoid 
every  circuraftance  in  their  exterior  appearance  and 
manner,  which,  by  the  moft  remote  affociation,  may,  in 
the  minds  of  others,  conneft  them  with  the  idea  of  the 
multitude.  Their  whole  drefs  and  deportment  and 
converfation  are  ftudioufly  arranged  to  convey  an  im- 
pofmg  notion  of  their  confequence  ;  and  to  recal  to  the 
fpedator,  by  numberlefs  flight  and  apparently  uninten- 
tional hints,  the  agreeable  impreflions  which.are  aflbd- 
^ted  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  influence  of  aflTociation  on  language,  it  is 
neceflary  for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who 
wifhes  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  elegance.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  corjednefs  and  purity  in  the  ufe  of  words,  the 
rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics  may  be  a  fufficient 
guide ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  works  of  this  clafs  of  authors, 
that  the  higher  beauties  of  ftyle  are  to  be  ftudied.  As 
the  air  and  manner  of  a  gentleman  can  be  acquired  only 
by  living  habitually  in  the  befl:  fociety,  fo  grace  in  con>* 
pofltion  muil  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance 
with  claifical  writers.  It  is  indeed  neceflary  for  our 
information,  that  we  fliould  pcrufe  occafionally,  many 
books  which  have  no  merit  in  point  of  expreflSion ;  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  ufeful  to  all  literary  men, 
to  counteraft  the  effeft  of  this  mifcellaneous  reading, 
by  maintaining  a  confl:ant  and  ^miliar  acquaintance 
with  a  few  of  the  moft  faultlefs  models  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  For  want  of  fome  ftandard  of  this  fort, 
we  frequently  fee  an  author's  tafte  in  writing  alter  much 
to  the  worfe  in  the  courfe  of  his  life ;  and  his  later 
produftions  fall  below  the  level  of  his  early  eflays. 
P'Al^mbert  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had  always  lying 

on 
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on  his  table,  the  Petit  CarSme  of  Maffillon,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Racine ;  the  former  to  fix  his  tafte  in  profe 
compofition,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 

In  avoiding,  however,  expreflions  which  arc  dd>afed 
by  vulgar  ufe,  there  is  a  danger  of  running  into  the 
other  extreme,  in  queft  of  fafhionable  words  and  phrafes. 
Such  an  affeftation  may,  for  a  few  years,  gratify  the 
vanity  of  an  author,  by  giving  him  the  air  of  a  man  of 
the  world ;  but  the  reputation  it  beftows,  is  of  a  very 
tranfitory  nature.  The  works  which  continue  to 
pleafe  from  age  to  age,  are  written  with  perfed  iimpli- 
dty ;  while  thofe  which  captivate  the  multitude  by  a 
difplay  of  meretricious  ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  they 
ihould  furvive  the  fafliions  to  which  they  are  accom- 
modated,  remain  only  to  fiimifh  a  fubjed  of  ridicule 
to  pofterity.  The  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman,  in  the 
fafhionable  drefs  of  the  day,  may  pleafe  at  the  mom^it 
it  is  painted ;  nay.  may  perhaps  pleafe  more  than  In  any 
that  the  fancy  of  the  artift  could  have  fuggefled ;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  plainefl  and  fimplefl  drapery,  that  the 
moft  perfeft  form  can  be  tranfmitted  with  advantage 
to  future  times. 

The  exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  literature  feems 
to  furnilh  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  only  apparent. 
That,  in  the  works  of  our  beft  authors,  there  are  many 
beauties  which  have  long  and  generally  been  admired, 
and  which  yet  owe  their  whole  effeft  to  alTociation, 
cannot  be  difpiuted  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes,  it  will  always 
be  found,  that  the  affociations  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  pleafure,  have,  in  confequence  of  fome  pe- 
<iuliar  combination  of  circumflances,  been  more  widely 
difiufed,  and  more  permanently  eftabliihed  among  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  than  thofe  which  date  their  origin  from  the  ca- 
prices of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely  to  be.  An  ad- 
miration for  the  claffical  remains  of  antiquity  is,  at 
prefent,  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education :  and  fuch  is  the  eflfed  of  this 
admiration,  that  there  are  certain  caprices  of  Tafte, 
from  which  no  man  who  is  well  educated  is  entirely  free. 
A  compolition  in  a  modern  language,  which  jfhould 
fometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  expref- 
fion,  from  an  affeftation  of  the  idioms  which  are  con- 
fecrated  in  the  dailies,  would  pleafe  a  very  wide  circle 
of  readers,  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  claffica! 
aflbciations ;  and,  therefore,  fuch  afFeftations,  however 
abfurd  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  Angularity,  are  of 
a  far  fuperior  clafs  to  thofe  which  are  adapted  to  the 
faihions  of  the  day.  But  ftill  the  general  principle  holds 
true,  That  whatever  beauties  derive  their  origin  merely 
from  cafual  affociation,  muft  appear  capricious  to  thofe 
to  whom  the  aifociation  does  not  extend ;  and  that  the 
iimpleft  ftyle  is  that  which  continues  longeft  to  pleafe, 
and  which  pleafes  moft  univerfally.  In  thp  writings  of 
Mr.  Harris,  there  is  a  certain  clailical  air,  which  will 
always  have  many  admirers,  while  antient  learning  con- 
tinues to  be  cultivated ;  but  which,  to  a  mere  Englifli 
reader,  appears  fomewhat  unnatural  and  ungraceful, 
when  compared  with  the  compofition  of  Swift  or  of 
Addifon. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  paint- 
ing, may  be  of  ufe  in  illuftrating  thefe  remarks. 
The  influence  of  antient  times  has  extended  to  thefe, 
as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ;  and  in  this  cafe,  no 
lefs  than  in  the   other,  the  tranfcendent  power  of 

genius 
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genius  has  eftabliflied  a  propriety  of  choice  ,in  'mat- 
ters of  indifference,  and  has,  perhaps,  confecra- 
ted,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  fome  of  ite  own 
caprices. 

"  Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,'*  (fays  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,)  "  thofe  at  leaft  for  which  no  reafon  can  be 
*'  given,  are  tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  ac- 
**  quire  their  confequence,  from  the  company  in  which 
*^  we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them.  As  Greece  and 
**  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have  flowed 
*'  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  which  they 
*•  have  a  right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure  and  knowledge 
*'  which  they  have  aflForded  us,  we  voluntarily  add  our 
*'  approbation  of  every  ornament  and  every  cuftom 
*'  that  belonged  to  them,  even  to  the  fafliion  of  their 
'*  drefs.  For  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  not  fatisfied 
*«  with  them  in  their  own  place,  we  make  no  difEcul- 
*'  ty  of  dreffing  ftatues  of  modem  heroes  or  fenators 
*'  in  the  fafhion  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful 
*'  robe  J  and  even  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a  flatoe 
in  any  other  drapery. 

The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  thofe  nations 

**  have  come  down  to  us  in  fculpture.     In  fculpture 

*•  remain  almoft  all  the  excellent  fpecimens  of  antient 

**  art.     We  have  fo  far  aflbciated  perfonal  dignity  to 

*'  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth  of  art 

*'  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is  not  in 

our  power  any  longer  to  feparate  them.   This  is  not 

fo  in  painting  :  becaufe,  having  no  excellent  antient 

portraits,  that  conne&ion  was  never  formed.    In- 

**  deed,  we  could  no  more  venture  to  paint  a  general 

*^  officer  in  a  Roman  military  habit,  than  we  could 

**  make 
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**  make  a  ftatue  in  the  prefent  uniform.  But  fmce  we 
**  have  no  antient  portraits,  to  (hew  how  ready  we  are 
**  to  adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudices,  we  make  the  befl: 
**  authority  among  the  modems  ferve  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  The  great  variety  of  excellent  portraits  with 
which  Vandyke  has  enriched  this  nation,  we  are 
"  not  content  to  admire  for  their  real  excellence,  but 
extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  drefs  which  hap-^ 
pened'to  be  the  fafhion  of  that  age.  By  this  means, 
it  muft  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  piflures  ac- 
quired fomething  of  the  air  and  efFefl:  of  the  works 
**  of  Vandyke,  and  appeared  therefore,  at  firft  fight, 
*'  better  pidures  than  they  really  were.  They  ap- 
*'  peared  fo,  however,  to  thofe  only  who  had  the 
**  mews  of  making  this  affociation  *." 

The  influence  of  aifociation  on  our  notions  concern- 
ing language,  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  exemplified  in  poetry 
than  in  profe.  As  it  is  one  great  objed  of  the  poet, 
in  his  ferious  productions,  to  elevate  the  imagination  of 
his  readers  above  the  groflhefs  of  fenfible  obje£ts,  and 
the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes  peculiarly  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  rejed  the  ufe  of  all  words  and  phrafes 
which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed.  Among  thofe  which 
are  equally  pure  and  equally  perfpicuous,  he,  in  general, 
finds  it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  leafl  com- 
mon. Milton  prefers  the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to 
the  more  common  words  Rhine  and  Danube. 

"  A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  Nordi 
*<  Pour'd  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
«  Rhene  or  the  Danaw  f-*' 


*  Reynolds's  Difcourfes,  p.  313,  et  feq. 
f  Paradife  Loft,  book  i.  1.  351. 
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In  the  folloi9ving  Ilne^ 

<*  Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  rhyme," 

how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  %le  does  the 
exprefGon  appear,  than  if  the  author  had  faid, 

«  Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  vcrfe,*' 

In  another  paflage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  he 
has  made  ufe  of  the  laft  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to 
remove  it  a  little  from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  dif- 
courfe, 

"  in  profe  or  numerous  verfe*." 

In  copfecjuence  of  this  circumftance,  there  arifes  gra- 
dually in  every  language  a  poetical  didion,  which  dif- 
fers widely  from  th^  common  diction  of  profe.  It  is 
much  lefs  fubjcfl:  to  the  viciflitudes  of  faffiion,  than 
the  polite  modes  of  expreflion  in  fcimiliar  converfarion; 
becaufe,  when  it  has  once  been  adopted  by  th^  poet, 
it  is  avoided  by  good  profe  writers,  as  bdng  too  ele- 
vated for  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  It  may  there- 
fore retain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language  exi&s ; 
nay,  the  charm  may  increafe,  as  the  language  grows 
older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diftion  muft  increafe 
to  a  certain  degree,  as  polite  literature  advances.  ¥dr 
when  once  a  fct  of  words  has  been  confecrated  to 
poetry,  the  very  found  of  th^m,  independently  of  the 
ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every  time  we  hear  it,  the 
agreeable  impreffions  which  were  connedted  with  it 
when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances  of  our  fa- 
vourite authors.  Even  when  fining  together  in  fentences 

*  Paradife  Loft,  book  i.  1.  150.     See  Newton'8  Edit. 
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which  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  fome  effeft 
on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  fenfibility  :  an  effeft,  at  leaft, 
extremely  different  from  that  of  an  unmeaning  fentence 
in  profe. 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  co- 
pioulhefs  of  their  poetical  didion.  Our  own  pofleffes, 
in  this  refped,  important  advantages  over  the  French : 
not  that,  in  this  language,  there  are  no  words  appro- 
priated to  poetry,  but  becaufe  their  number  is,  compa- 
ratively  fpeaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  fcantinefs  of  the  French  poetical  diftion  is,  pro- 
bably, attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that  the 
phrafes  which  occur  in  good  profe  writing  are  lefs  de- 
graded by  vulgar  application  than  in  Engliih,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  line  being  more  diftinftly  and  more 
ftrongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  expreffions  in 
that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  indeed,  by 
having  a  language  appropriated  to  their  own  purpofes^ 
not  only  can  preferve  a  dignity  of  expreffion,  but  can 
conneft  with  the  perufal  of  their  compofitions,  the 
pleafmg  impreilions  which  have  been  produced  by 
thbfe  of  their  predeceffors.  And  hence,  in  the  higher 
forts  of  poetry  where  their  objed  is  to  kindle,  as  much 
as  poffible,  the  enthufiafm  of  their  readers,  they  not 
only  avoid,  ftudioufly,  all  expreffions  which  are  vulgar, 
but  all  fuch  as  are  borrowed  from  faflnonable  life. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by  a 
poet  who  writes  in  the  French  language. 

In  Engliih,  the  poetical  didion'is  fo  extremely  co- 
pious, that  it  is  liable  to  be  abufed ;  as  it  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  authors  of  no  genius,  merely  by  ringing 
changes  on  the  poetical  vocabulary,  to  give  a  certain 

degree 
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degree  of  currency  to  the  moft  unmeaning  compofitiom. 
In  Pope's  Song  by  a  Per/on  of  ^alityj  the  incoherence 
of  ideas  is  fcarcely  greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
feme  admired  paffages  of  our  faftiionable  poetry. 

Nor  is  it  merely  by  a  diBFerence  of  words,  that  the 
language  of  poetry  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  profe. 
When  a  poetical  arrangement  of  words  has  once  been 
eftablifhed  by  authors  of  reputation,  the  mofl:  comnion 
expreflions,  by  being  prefented  in  this  confecrated  order, 
may  ferve  to  excite  poetical  aifociations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  de- 
ftroys  the  charm  of  poetry,  than  a  (Iring  of  words  which 
the  cuflom  of  ordinary  difcourfe  has  arranged  in  fo  in- 
Tariabit  an  order,  that  the  whole  phrafe  may  be  anti- 
cipated from  hearing  its  commencement.  A  fingle 
word  frequently  ftrikes  us  as  fiat  and  profaic,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  familiarity  ;  but  two  fuch  words  coupled 
together  in  the  order  of  converfadon^  can  fcarcely  be 
introduced  into  ferious  poetry  without  appearing  ludi- 
crous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fhewn  fo  ftrikingly  as 
Milton,  the  wonderful  elevadon  which  ftyle  may  derive 
from  an  arrangement  of  words,  which,  while  it  is  per- 
f^ly  intelligible,  departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we 
are  in  general  accuftomed.  IMtany  of  his  moft  fublime 
periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words  is  altered,  are 
reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  profe. 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is^  a  much  more 
difficult  attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and, 
of  confequence,  when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures  an  au- 
thor, to  a  great  degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imitators 
who  fpoil  the  efifed  of  whatever  is  not  beyond  their 

reach. 
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reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes  blank  verfe,  it  is  an  2|f  qui- 
fition  ofiKU  more  effentialconfequence  than  to  him  who 
expreffes  himfelf  in  rhyme j  for  the. more  that  the* 
ftni6hire  of  the  verfe  approaches  to  profe^  the  more  it 
is  necefiary  to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  compo* 
fition.  ^d  accordingly,  among  our  magazine  poets, 
ten  thouland  catch  the  ftni6hire  of  Pope^s  verfification, 
for  one  who  approaches  to  the  manner  of  Milton,  or 
of  Thomfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every 
other,  increafes  with  the  number  of  thofe  who  have 
ftudied  it  with  fuccefs ;  for  the  more  numerous  the 
authors  who  have  employed  their  genius  in  any  one 
diredHon,  the  more  copious  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  mediocrity  may  feled  and  combine,  fo  as  to 
efcape  the  charge  of  plagiarifm.  And,  in  fad,  in  our 
own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  re* 
fource  of  poetical  expreffion,  the  employment  of  ap* 
propriated  words,  has  had  its  eSeSt  fo  much  impaired 
by  the  abufe  which  has  been  made  of  it,  that  a  iew 
of  our  beft  poets  of  late  have  endeavoured  to  ftrike 
out  a  new  path  for  themfelves,  by  refting  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  compofition  chiefly  on  a  Angular,  and; 
to  an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattainable  union  of  har- 
monious verfification,  with  a  natural  arrailgement  of 
words,  and  a  fimple  elegance  of  expreifion.  It  is  this 
unioxjL  which  feems  to  form  the  diftinguijQiing  charm 
of  the  poetry  of  Goldfmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
influence  of  the  aflbdation  of  ideas  on  our  judgments 
in  matters  of  tafte,  it  is  obvious  how  much  the  opi- 
nions of  a  nation  with  refjped  to  merit  in  the  fine 

C  c  arts, 
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arts^are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form  of  their 
government,  and  the  ftate  of  their  manners. -^  Vol- 
taire, in  bis  difcourfe  pronounced  at  his  reception  into 
the  French  academy,  gives  fevcral  reafons  why  the 
poets  of  that  country  Jiavo  not  fucceeded  in  deicrib- 
ing  rural  fcenes  and  employments.  The  {tfincipal  one 
is,  the  ideafi  of  meannel's,  and  poverty  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  whkrir  the  French  are  accuftomed  to  aiTociate 
with  the  profeflion  of  hufbandry.  The  fame  thing  is 
alluded  to  by'  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  the  preUminary 
difcourfe  prefixed  to  his  tranilation  of  the  Geoji^cs* 
"  A  tranilation,"  fays  he,  "  of  this  poem,  if  it  had 
*'  been  undertaken  by  an  author  of  genius,  would 
**  have  been  better  calculated  than  any  other  work, 
"  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language.  A  tct* 
**  fion  of  the  J£neid  itfelf,  however  well  executed, 
(*  w6uld,  in  this  refped,  be  of  lefs  utility ;  inafmuch 
as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  accommodates  itfelf 
more  eafily  to  the  defcription  of  heroic  atchieve- 
*^  ments, .  than  to  the  details  of  natural  pfaenomena, 
**  and  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry.  To  force  it 
to  exprefs  thefe  with  fuitable  dignjty,  would  hare 
been  a  real  conqueil  over  that  falfe  deficacy, 
^^  which  it  has-  contrafted  from  our  unfortunate  pre^ 
*'judice8."    . 

How  different  muft  have  been  the  emotions  with 
idiich  this  divine  performance  of  Virgil  was  read  by 
an  antient  Roman,  while  he  recoUeded  that  period 
in  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  when  didators  were 
called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the  ftate, 
and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph^  retumed 
again  to  die  fame  happy  and  independent  occupation. 

A  ftate 
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A  ftate  of  minners  to  which  a  Roman  author  t)f  a 
later  age  looked  back  with  fuch  enthufiafm,  that  he 
afcrib«,  •  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  agricuiture  under  the  republic,  to  the  grates 
ful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  the  illuftrii* 
ous  hands  by  which  flxe  was  cultivated.  '^  Gaudente 
**  terra  vomttre  laureato,  at  triumphali  aratore  */* 


SECTION    IIL 

Of  the  Injtuence  6f  Ajfficiaiton  on  our  a^ive  Pr^nctplesy    and 

on  our  moral  Judgments* 

IN  order  to  illuftrate  a  little  farther,  the  influence  of 
the  AiTociation  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I 
(hall  add  a  few  remarks  on  fome  of  its  eflfeds  on  our 
a£live  and  moral  principles.  In  ftating  thefe  remarks^ 
I  /hall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much  as  ppfiible,  every 
occafion  of  coptroverfy,  by  confining  rayfelf  to  fuch 
general  views  of  the  fubjeft,  as  do  not  prefuppofe  any  \ 

particular  enumeration  of  o.ur  original  principles  of 
adion^v  pr  ^y  particular  fyftem  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  moral  faculty.  If  my  health  and  leifure  enable 
me  to  carry  my  plans  into  escecution,  I  propofe,  in 
the  fequi^l  of  this  work,  to  refume  thefe  inquiries,  and 
to  examine  the  various  opviions  to  whi^h  they  have 
givea  rife. 

The  manner  in  which  the  aflbdation  of  ideas  ope- 
rates  in  produoing  new  prin^ciples  of  a^ion,  has  been 
explained  very  diftincily  by  diSerait  writers.*    What- 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  xviii.  4. 
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ever  conduces  to  the  gratification  of  any  natural  ap- 
petite,  or  of  any  natural  defire,  is  itfelF  defired  on 
account  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  fubfervient ;  and  by 
being  thus  habitually  alTociated  in  our  apprehenfion 
vith  agreeable  objeds,  it  frequently  comes,  in  proceb 
of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itfdf,  inde- 
pendently of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth  be- 
comes, with  many,  an  ultimate  objed  of  purfuit; 
although,  at  firft,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely 
on  account  of  its  fubferviency  to  the  attainment  of 
other  objeds.  In  like  manner,  men  are  led  to  defiie 
drefs,  equipage,  retinue,  furniture,  on  account  of  tk 
efUmation  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  bdd  by 
the  public.  Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hntche- 
fon  * /econdary  defires  i  and  their  origin  is  explained 
by  him  in  the  way  which  I  have  mentioned.  "  Since 
we  ^e  capable,'*  fays  he,  *'  of  refiedion,  memory, 
obfervation,  and  reafoning  about  the  diftant  tend- 
encies of  obj^ds  and  aflions,  and  not  confined  to 
things  prefent,  there  muft  arife,  in  confequence  of 
^*  our  original  defires,  fecondary  defires  of  every 
**  thing  imagined  ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary 
'*  defires  ;  and  that  with  ftrength  proportioned  to  the 
.*'  feveral  original  defires,  and  imagined  ufeiulnefs  or 
•'  neceflity  of  the  advantageous  objed.'*  *•  Thus," 
he  continues,  *^  as  foon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  die 
**  ufe  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  origi- 
^*  nal  defires,  we  muft  alfo  defire  them ;  and  hence 
*^  arifes  the  univerfality  of  thefe  defires  of  wealth  and 
♦•  power,  fince  they  are  the  means  of  gratifying  all 

*  S^e  his  EfTay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduft  of  the  PaiBons. 

«  Other 
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"  Other  dcfires."  The  only  thing  that  appears  to  me 
exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  paflage  is,  that  the 
author  clafles  the  defire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth ; 
whereas  I  apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  rcafons  which 
I  ihall  ftate  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the 
former  is  a  primary  deiire,  and  the  latter  a  feoondary 
6ne. 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and 
even  perverted,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  confequence  of 
the  operation  of  the  fahie  principle.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  which  a  perfon  who  is  regarded  as  a  mo* 
del  of  tafte  may  introduce,  by  his  example,  an  abfurd 
or  fentaftical  drefs ;  fo  a  man  of  fplendid  virtues  may 
attract  fome  efteem  alfo  to  his  imperfe£tions ;  and,  if 
placed  in  a  confpicuous  fituation,  may  render  his 
vices  and  follies  obje£ts  of  general  imitation  among  ' 
the  multitude. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.*'  fays  Mr.  Smith  *, 
a  degree  of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  charac- 
"  teriftic  of  a  liberal  education.  It  was  conneded, 
according  to  the  notions  of  thofe  times,  with  gene- 
"  rofity,  fincerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty  j  and  proved 
^^  that  the  perfon  who  aded  in  this  manner,  was  a 
*'  gentleman,  and  not  a  puritan.  Severity  of  man- 
ners, and  regularity  of  condud,  on  the  other  hand» 
were  altogether  unfafhionable^  and  were  connefted, 
in  the  imagination  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunnings 
hypocrify,  and  low  manners.  To  fuperficial  minds^ 
the  vices  of  the  great  feem  at  all  times  agreeable. 
They  conned  thefti,  not  only  with  the  fplendor  of 
**  fortune,  but  with  many  fuperior  virtues  which  they 

*  Theory  of'Moral  Sentiments. 

C  c  3  «  afcribc 
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"  afcribc  to  their  fuperiors ;  with  the  fpirit  of  free* 
^*  dom  and  independency ;  with  frankne&j  gencrofiiy, 
**  humanity,  and  politenefs.     The  -  virtues  of  the  in- 
**  ferior  ranks  of  peojJc,  on  the  contrary,  their  par- 
**  finwnious  frugality,  their  painful  induftry,  and  rigid 
**  adherence  to  rules,  feem  to  them  mean  and  difa- 
greeable.     They  conned  them  both  with  the  mean- 
nefs  of  the  ftation  to  which  tbefe  qualities  com- 
monly belong,  and  with  many  great  vices  which 
they  fuppofe   ufually   accompany  them ;   fuch  as 
an  abjed,   cowardly,    illnatured,   lying,  pilfering 
•*  difpofition/* 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paflages  from 
Hutchefon  and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  juftly  and  pbi- 
lofophically  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  feccmdary 
defires,  and  to  account  for  fome  perverfioas  of  our 
moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fufHcient,  by 
'  fome  later  writers,  to  accpunt  for  the  origin  of  all 
our  adive  principles  without  exception.  The  firft  oi 
thefe  attempts  to  extend  fo  very  far  the  application  of 
the  dodrine  of  Affociation  was  made  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Guy,  in  a  diflertation  "  concerning  the  fiin- 
*'  damehtal  Principle  of  Virtue,**  which  is  prefixed 
by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of  Archbiftiop  King's 
Eflay  "  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.*'  In  this  differtarion, 
the  author  endeavours  to  Ihew,  *'  that  our  approba- 
"  tion  of  morality,  and  all  afFedions  whatfoever,  are 
finally  refolvable  into .  reafon,  pointing  out  private 
happinefs,  and  are  converfartt  only  about  things  ap- 
•'  prehended  to  be  means  tending  to  this  end ;  and 
**  that  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to 
"  be  accounted  for  from  the  affociation  of  ideas,  and 

"  may 
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"  may  properly  be  calkd  habits. ''^  The  fame  princi* 
pies  have  been  fmce  puflied  to  a  much  greater  length 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  whofe  lyftem  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
lis)  took  rife  from  his  accidentally  hearing  it  men- 
tioned as  an  opinion  of  ^4^.  Gay,  ^*  that  the  aflbcia-* 
''  tion  -of  ideas  was  fufficient  to  account  for  ail  our 
"  intellcftual  pleafures  and  pains  *." 

It  miift,  I  think,  in  jufttce,  be  acknowledged,  that 
this  theory^  concerning  the  origin  of  oiu:  affedlons,. 
and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  is  a  moft  ingenious  refinement 
upon  the .  felfiih  fy flem,  as  it  was  fonnerly  taught ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  force  of  many  of  the 
common  reafbnings  againft  that   fyflem  is   eluded* 
Amo(Bg  thefe  reafonings,  particular  ftrefs  has  always 
been  laid  on  the  inftantarieoufnefs  with  which  our- 
afiedions  operate,  and  the  moral  faife  approves  or 
condemns ;  and  on  our  total  want  of  confcioufnefs, 
in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  happinefs. 
The  modem  advocates  for  the  felfiih  iyftem  admit  the 
hSi  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by  their  opponents ;   and 
grants  that  after  the  moral  fenie  and  our  various  af- 
fections are  formed^  their  Qxercife,  in  .particular  cafes, 
may  become  completely  difinlerefted ;  but  iUll  they 
contend^  that  it  is  upon  a  i^gard  to  our  own  happi- 
nels  that  all  thefe  ^principles  are  origioally  grafted. 

*  Mr.  Hume  too,  who  in  my  opinion  has  cai'ricd  thi^  principle 

of  the  Aflbciation  of  Ideas  a  great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the 

univerfality  of  its  applications  in  the  philofophy  <3f  mind,  to  that  of 

•  the  principle  of  attraftion  in  phy^cs.    <'  Here,**  fiiys  he,  ^*  is  a 

*<  kind  of  attraftion,  which  in  the  mental  wodd  wiU  be  found  to 

'*  have  .as  extraordinary  effeds  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  ihewitf^lf 

**  in  as  many  and  as  various  forms.'*     Trtat.  of  Hum,  Nai.-voh  i. 

....  .  - »  ... 

p.  30. 
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The  analogy  of  avarice  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
fcope  of  this  theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
principle  of  adion  is  artificial.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us  to  purchafe,  that 
money  is  originally  defired ;  and  yet,  in  procels  of 
time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impreffions  whichare 
afifociated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own 
fake ;  and  even  continues  to  be  an  obje&  of  pur  pur- 
suit, long  after  we  have  loft  all  relifh  for  thofe  enjoy- 
ments which  it  enables  us  to  command. 

Without  meaning  to  engage  in  any  controverfy  on 
the  fubjed,  I  fliall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  in 
general,  that  there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond  whidi 
the  theory  of  alfociation  cannot  pofHbly  be  carried; 
for  the  explanation  which  it  gives,  of  the  formadon  of 
new  principles  of  action,  proceeds  on  the  fuppofitioa 
that  there  are  other  principles  previoufly  exifting  in  the 
mind.  The  great  queftion  then  is,  when  we  are  arrived 
at  this  Umit ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are  arrived 
at  the  fimple  and  original  laws  of  our  conftitution. 

In  conduding  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been 
apt  to  go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaims,  and  fome 
other  authors,  have  been  cenfured,  and  perhaps  juft- 
ly,  for  a  difpofitioh  to  multiply  original  principles  to 
an  unnecefiary  degree.  It  may  be  queftipned,  whe- 
ther Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  not  feme- 
times  been  milled  by  too  eager  a  defire  of  abridging 
thar  number. 

Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leaft  com- 
mon, and  the  leaft  dangerous.    It  is  the  leail  com- 
mon, becaufe  it  is  not  fo  flattering  as  the  other  to  the 
vanity  of  a  theorift ;  and  it  is  the  leaft  dangerous,  be- 
caufe 
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cauFe  it  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to  give  rife  to 
a  fuppreflion,  or  to  a  mifreprefentation  of  h&s ;  or  to 
retard  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  by  beftowing  upon  it 
an  appearance  of  fyftematical  perfedion,  to  which,  in 
its  prefent  ftate,  it  is  not  entitled. 

Abftrafting,  however,  from  thefe  inconveniences, 
which  muft  always  refult  firom  a  precipitate  reference 
of  phenomena  to  general  principles,  it  does  not  feem 
to  me,  that  the  theory  in  queftion  has  any  tendency 
to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.     It  has,  indeed, 
fome  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philofophy  of 
Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
human  nature ;  but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical  conclufions 
concerning  the  rule  of  life.     For,  although  we  were 
to  ghmt,  that  all  our  principles  of  aftion  are  acquir- 
ed ;  fo  ftriking  a  difference  among  them  muft  ftill  be 
admitted,  as  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  clearly  thofe 
univerfal  laws  which  were  intended  to  regulate  hu- 
n'lan  conduft,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed 
by  education  and  fafliion.     It  muft  ftill  be  admitted, 
that  while  fome  a6Hve  principles  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular individuals,   or  to  particular  tribes  of  men ; 
there  are  others,  which,  arifing  from  circumftances  in 
which  all  the  fituations  of  mankind  muft  agree,  are 
common  to  the  whole  fpecies.     Such  aftive  principles 
as  fall  under  this  laft  defcription,  at  whatever  period 
of  life  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  human  nature,  no  lefs  than  the  inftinft  of  fusion ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  acquired  perception  of 
diftance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked  among  the  per- 
ceptive powers  of  man,  no  lefs  than  the  original  per- 
ceptions of  any  of  our  other  fenfes. 

Leaving, 
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Leaviqg^  thferefore,  the  quefticm  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  a£tive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  £acul- 
ty,  to  be  the  fubjed  of  future  difcuflion,  I  fhall  conclude 
this  Sefkion  with  a  few  remarks  of  a  more  practical 
nature* 

It  has  been  ihewn  by  different  writers,  jiow  much 
of  the  beauty  and  fublimit];  of  material  objeds  arifes 
from  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  aflbdate  with  them.  The  impreflion  produced  on  the 
ezte^al  fenfes  of  a  poet,  by  the  mod  (Iriking  fcene  in 
nature,  is  precifely  the  fame  with  what  is  produced  on 
the  fenfes,  of  a  peafant  or  a  tradefman :  yet  how  differ- 
ent is  the  degree  of  pleafure  refulting  from  this  im- 
preflion !  A  great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubted- 
ly to  be  afcribed,  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the 
habitiial  ftudies  and  amufements  of  the  poet  have  a£b- 
ciated  with  his  organical  perceptions. 

A  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  all  the  va- 
rious obje£b  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Hardly  any  one 
of  them  is  appreciated  by  any  two  men  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  frequently  what  one  man  confiders  as 
effential  to  his  happinefs,  is  regarded  with  indifference 
or  diflike  by  another.  Of  thefe  differences  of  opinion, 
much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcribed  to  a  diverfity  of  con- 
fUtution,  which  renders  a  particular,  employment  of  the 
intelledual  or  a£Uve  powers  agreeable  to  one  man, 
which  is  not  equally  to  to  another.  But  much  is  alfo 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  effe£t  of  affociation ;  which,  prior 
to  any  experience  of  huipan  life,  conneds  pleafing 
ideas  and  pleafing  feelings  with  different  objeds,  in 
the  minds  of  different  perlbas. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  thefe  aiTociatlons,  every  man  ap« 
pears  to  his  neighbour  to  purfue  the  objeft  of  his  ^flies, 
with  a  zeal  difproportioned  to  its  intrinfic  value ;  and 
the  philofopher'(whofe  princip^  enjoyment  arifes  from 
fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt  to  fmile  at  the  ardour 
with  which  the  aftive  part  of  mankind  purfue,  what 
appear  to  him  to  be  mere  (hadows.  This  view  of  ho* 
man  aflFairs,  fome  writers  have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  re- 
prefent  life  as  a  fcene  of  mere  illufions,  where  the  mind 
refers  to  the  objefts  around  it,  a  colouring  which 
cxifh  only  in  itfelf ;  and  where,  as  the  Poet  expreiies  it, 

-**  Opinion  gilds  with  varying  fays. 


^  Thofe  painted  clouds  whidi  beautify  our  day^'* 

It  may  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  reprefcntations  of  h^ 
man  life  be  ufeful  or  juft.  That  the  cafuai  aflfoctxtions 
which  the  mind  forms  in  childhood,  and  in  early  youth, 
are  frequently  a,  fource  of  incony^ience  and  ol^  miC- 
condud,  is  fufficiently  obvious ;  but  that  this  tendency 
of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole,  the  f^m  of  human 
enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indifputable ;  and  the 
inftances  in  which  it  miileads  us  from  our  duty  and  our 
happinefs,  only  prove,  to  what  important  «nds  it  mighi: 
be  fuhfarvient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  reguialioxw 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting  them 

in  their  fuU  extent)  juftify  the  pra£Ucai  inferences  whidi 

have  been  •  often  ckduced  from  them,  with  refped  to 

the  vanity  of  our  purfuits.    In  every  cafe,  indeed,  m 

which  o^  enjoyment  depends  upon  afTodadon,  it  waj 

be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it  arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf; 

but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  tha[t  the  external  objed 

which  cuftom  has  tendered  the  cau£e  or  the  occafion 

3  of 
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of  agreeable  emotions^  is  indifferent  to  our  hai^inds. 
The  effeft  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  die 
mind  of  the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  aiToci- 
ation ;  but  his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  the 
lefs  exquiiite :  nor  are  the  objeds  of  his  admiration  of 
the  lefs  value  to  his  happinefs,  that  they  derive  their 
principal  charms  from  the  embellifhments  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  buflnefs  of  education,  not  to  counterad,  in 
any  inflance,  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  our  conflitutioiv 
but  to  dired  them  to  their  proper  purpofes.  That  the 
influence  of  early  aflbdations  on  the  mind  might  be 
employed,  in  the  mod  effe£tual  manner,  to  aid  our 
moral  principles,  appears  evidently  from  the  effeds 
which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  reconciling  men  to  a 
courfe  of  a£tion  which  their  reafon  forces  them  to  con- 
demn ;  and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that,  by  means  of  it,  the 
happinefs  of  human  life  might  be  increafed,  and  its  pains 
diminifhed,  if  the  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  which 
children  are  fo  apt  to  conned  with  events  and  with 
fituations  which  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortupe,  were 
firmly  aflfodated  in  their  apprehenfions  with  the  duties 
of  thdr  ftations,  with  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  and  with 
thofe  beauties  of  nature  which  are  open  to  all. 

Thefe  obfervations  coincide  nearly  with  the  antient 
ftoical  do£brine  concerning  the  influence  of  itnaginatm  * 
on  morals ;  a  fubjed,  on  which  many  important  re* 
marks,  (though  exprelTed  in  a  form  different  from  that 
which  inodem  philofophers  have  introduced,  and,  per* 
haps,  not  altogether  fo  precxfe  and  accurate,)  are  to 

•  According  to  the  ufe  whicH  I  make  of  tlie  words  Imagination 
and  Affociation,  in  this  work,  their  cfFecls  are  obvioufly  diftifigui^* 
able.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  fltuftrate  the  diiereDC^ 
between  them  a  little  more  fully  in  Note  [R}. 

be 
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be  found  in  the  Difcourfes  of  Epiftetus,  and  in  the 
Meditations  of  Antoninus*.  This  dodriiie  of  the 
Stoical  fchool.  Dr.  Akenfide  has  in  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage : 

**  Aflion  treads  the  path 
**  In  which  Opinion  fays  he  follows  good^ 
**  Or  flics  from  evil  j  and  Opinion  gives 
«*  Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 
•*  Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform'd: 
«*  Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true, 
<*  Where  fancy  cheats  the  intelledual  eye 
**  With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines. 
<<  Is  there  a  man,  who  at  the  found  of  death  ^ 

<«  Sees  ghaftly  ihapes  of  terror  conjur'd  up, 
^<  And  black  before  him :  nought  but  death*bed  groans 
"  And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
**  Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air, 
«  An  unknown  depth  ?     Alas !  in  fuch  a  mind, 
««  If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend     . 
«  The  image  of  his  country ;  nor  the  pomp 
«<  Of  facred  fenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
«  Of  juftice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
<<  The  confcious  bpfom  with  a  patriot's  flame : 
^<  Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
*«  Or  ftand  the  hazard,  is  a.  greater  ill 
"  Than  to  betray  his  country  ?     And  in  a6l 
^<  Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a  wretch  and  live  ? 
w  Here  vice  begins  then  f ." 

#  Sec  vfibfLt  Epidctus  has  rcpiarkcd  on  the  xt^^  *»•  ^*^  ^awta* 
^vf.  (Arrian,  1.  i.  c.  12.)  'Out  w  foWiawn?  ^evncMnff  jtucwrn  c^ 
i^«*  i  iiXKut.  fia,if TtTM  yot^  vm  tm  ^Qunaa%m  i  +v;c'-  /Sa^re  «» 
mrrw^  rn  ffwix^ix  rw  ramrw  ^mtmuiff  Scc«  &€•  Anton.  I.  v. 
€•  16. 

f  PlCftfurea  of  Imagination,  b;  iii»       . 
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SECTION    IV. 

Cental  Remarks  en  the  SuhjeHs  treated  In  the  foregoing 

Se^ioMS  of  tits  Chapter^ 

IN  pcrufing  the  foregoing  Seflions  of  this  Chapter, 
I  am  2(war«)  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  4pt 
to  think  that  many  of  the  obfervations  which  I  have 
made,  might  eafily  be  refolved  into  more'  general 
principles*  I  am  alfo  aware,  that,  to  the  followers 
of  Dr.  Hartley,  a  iimilar  objediox^  will  occur  againil 
all  the  other  parts  of  this  work ;  and  that  it  will  ap- 
pear to  them  the  e£fe3  of  inexcufable  prejudice,  that 
1  Ihoald  ftop  ihort  fo  frequently  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena ;  when  he  has  accounted  in  fo  fatis- 
feftory  a  manner,  by  means  of  the  aflbdation  of 
ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which  human  nature 
exhibits* 

To  this^  objedioB,  I  (hall  not  feel  myfelf  much  In- 
terefted  to  reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  ob- 
fervations are  candidly,  and  accurately  ftated,  fo  for 
as  they  reach,  Suppofing  that  in  fome  cafes  I  may 
have  ftopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpecu^ations,.  al- 
though they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfed,  cannot  be 
confidercd  as  (landing  in  q>pofition  to  the  conclulions 
of  more  fuccefsful  inquirers. 

May  I  be  allowed  fsirther  to  obferye,   that  fuch 
views  of  the  human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this 
work,  (even  fuppofmg  the  objedion  to   be  well- 
founded,) 
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founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion,  indifpenfably  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  thofe  very  ge- 
neral and  comprehenfive  theories  concerning  it,  whicli 
fome  eminent  writers  of  the  prefent  age  have  been  am- 
bitious to  form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thefe  theories,  I  fhall  not 
prefume  to  give  any  judgment.  I  fhall  only  remark, 
that,  in  all  the  other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difco- 
Very  has  been  gradual,  from  the  iefs  general  to  the 
more  general  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  it  would  ht 
iinguiar,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  a  fcience,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  con- 
feffedly  in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours 
under  many  difadvantages  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  ftep 
(hould,  all  at  once,  be  made  to  a  fingle  principle 
comprehending-  all  the  particular  phenomena  which 
we  know. 

Suppofmg  Aich  a  theory  to  be  completely  eftablifh- 
ed,  it  would  ftillbe  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  ftu* 
dents  to  it  by  gradual  fteps.  One  of  the  moft  im- 
portant ufes  of  theory,  is  to  give  the  memory  a  per- 
manent hold,  and  a  prompt  command,  of  the  parti- 
cular fafts  which  we  were  previoufly  acquainted 
^ith  J  and  no  theory  can  be  completely  underftood, 
unlefs  the  mind  be  led  to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  in- 
veftigation. 

It  16  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  conducing  the 
(Indies  of  others^  to  famiUarife  their  minds,  a^  com- 
pletely as  poiTible,  with  thofe  laws  of  nature  for 
which  we  have  the  dire£k  evidence  of  fenfe,  or  of 
confcioufiiefs,  before  direfting  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abitrufe  and  refiaoted  geaeralizations  of  fpecula- 

tive 
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tnre  curiofity.    In  natural  philofophy,  fuppofingthe 
theory  of  Bofcovich  to  be  true,  it  would  fUll  be  pro- 
per, or  rather  indeed  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  accuf- 
torn  ftudents,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  phyfical  edu- 
cation, to  dwell  on  thofe  general  phyfical  fads  which 
&11  under  our  aduai  obfervation,  and  about  which 
all  the  pradical  arts  of  life  are  converfant»     In  like 
manner,  in  the  philofophy  of  mind,  there  are  many 
general  h&s  for  which  we  have  the  dire£k  evidence 
of  confcioufnefs.    The  words.   Attention,    Concep- 
tion, Memory,  Abftraftion,  Imagination,   Curiofity, 
Ambition,  CompaiTion,  Refentment,  exprefs  powers 
and  principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may 
ftudy  by  reflecting  on  his  own  internal  operations. 
Words  correfponding  to  thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
languages,  and  may  be  confidered  as  forming  the  firft 
attempt  towards  a  philofophical  claflificatioa  of  intel- 
le&ull  and  moral  phenomena.    Such  a  claflificationy 
however  imperfedl  and  indiftind,  we  may  be  afiuredf 
mud  have  fome  foundation  in  nature;  and  it  is  at 
lead  prudent,  for  a  philofopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as 
the  ground*work  of  his  own  arrangement.  It  not  only 
dire&s  our  attention  to  thofe  fads  in  the  human  con* 
{titution,  on  which  every  fplid  theory  in  this  branch 
of   fcience    muft    be  founded;    but   to  the  hOh 
which,  in  all  ages,  have  appeared  to  the  conunoQ 
fenfe  of  mankind,  tx>  be  the  moft  ftriking  and  im- 
portant ;  and  of  which  it  ought  to  be  the  great  objeA 
of  theoriits,.  UQt  to  fuperfede,  but  to  faicilitate  the 
ftudy. 

There  is  indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that  many 
of  the  fa£i;s  which  our  confcioufiiefs  would  lead  us  to 
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confider,  upon  a  fuperficial  vievj  as  ultimate  faSs  arfe 
refolvable  into  other  principles  (till  more  general. 
**  Long  before  we  are  capable  of  refledion,"  (fays  Dr. 
Reid,)  "  the  original  perceptions  and  notions  of  the 
**  mind  are  fo  mixed,  compoanded,  and  decompound- 
edy  by  habits,  aflbciations,  and  abftra&ions,  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon 
its  own  footftepSy  and  trace  back  thofe  operations 
which  have  employed  it  fince  it  firft  began  to  think 
**  and  to  ad.*'  The  fame  autljpr  remarks,  that,  "  if 
*^  we  could  obtain  a  diftind  an!d  full  hiftory  of  all  that 
*^  hath  .pafled  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up  to  the  ufe 
of  reafon ;  howits  infant  faculties  began  to  work,  and 
how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various 
notions,  opinions,  and  Tenements,  which  we  find  in 
ourfelves  when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  refle£tion  i 
this  would  be  a  treafure  of  Natural  Hiftory,  which 
would  probably  give  more  light  into  the  human 
"  faculties,  than  all  the  fyftems  of  philofophers  about 
**  them,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world."  To  ac- 
compKfh  an  analyfis  of  thefe  complicated  phenomena 
into  the  fimple  and  original  principles  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  is  the  great  objed  of  this  branch  of  philofophy ; 
but,  in  order  to  fucceed,  it  is  necelTary  to  afcertain  hGt9 
before  we  beg^n  to  reafon,  and  to  avoid  generalizing, 
in  any  inftance,  till  we  have  completely  fecured  the 
ground  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a  caution,  which 
is  neceflary  in  all  the  fciences,  is,  in  a  more  peculiaif 
manner,  necefTary  here,  where  the  very  fads  from 
^hkh  all  our  inferences  muft  be  drawn,  are  to  be  as- 
certained only  by  the  moft  patient  attention }  andt 
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^here  almoft  all  of  them  are,  to  a  great  degree,  dif- 
gulfed  ;  partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popular  lan- 
guage, and  partly  by  the  miilaken  theories  of  phi- 
lofophers. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  although  I  have  retained 
the  phrafe  of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas,  in  compliance 
with  common  language,  I  am  far  from  being  com- 
pletely fatisfied  with  this  mode,  of  expreflion.  I  have 
retained  it,  chiefly  that  I  might  not  expofc  myfclf 
to  the  cenfure  of  de^vering  old  dodrines  in  a  new 
form. 

As  1  have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I 
hope  that  it  has  not  often  miflcd  me  in  my  reafoning^- 
At  the  fame  time,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  reformation  of  the 
common  language,  in  moft  of  the  branches  of  fciencc. 
How  much  fuch  a  reformation  has  effe&ed  in  Chemiftn 
is  well  known ;  and  it  is  evidently  much  more  neceflary 
in  the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  where  the  pre\'ailing 
language  adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popu- 
lar expreilipns,  the  peculiar  difadvantage  of  being  all 
fuggefted  by  the  analogy  of  matter.  Often,  in  the 
compofition  of  this  work,  have  I  recoUefted  the 
advice  of  Bergman  to  Morveau  *.  **  In  reforming  the  | 
^*  nomenclature  of  chemiftry,  fpare  no  word  vhidi 
*'  is  improper*  They  who  underftand  the  fobjeS 
^*  already,  will  fuffer  no  inconvepicnce  j  and  they 

*  "  Le  favant  Profcflcur  d'Upfal,  M.  Bergman,  to'voItaJ**. 
**  dc  Morveau  dans  les  dernien  temps  de  fa  vie,  nc  faitcs  fnca 
•*  a  aucune  denomination  impropre.     Ccux  qui  favent  d^ja  cntcu- 
**  dront    toujours  ;    ccux  qui  nc  favent    pas  encore   enicnii^^ 
*«  plirt6t.*'  Mefhode  dc  Nomenclat.  Chimlquey par  MM.  Mo&^ea^' 

XrAVOISlER,  &C. 
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^^  to  whom  the  fubjed  is  new,  will  comprehend 
*•  it  with  the  greater  facility/'  But  it  belongs  to 
fuch  authors  alone,  as  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  fcience  by  their  own  difcoveries,  to  introduce  inno« 
vations  in  language  with  any  hopes  oiF  fuccefs. 
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CHAPTER    SIXTH. 
Of  Memory. 

SECTION    I. 
Cemral  Ohjtrvat'ums  on  Memory* 

A  MONG  the  various  powers  of  the  underftanding, 
•^^  there  is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentively  exa- 
mined by  philofophers,  or  concerning  which  fb  many 
important  h&s  and  obfervations  have  been  collected,  as 
the  faculty  of  Memory.  This  is  partly  to  be  afcribed 
to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  eafily  diftinguifhahk 
from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  conilitution,  even 
by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  metaphj- 
fical  inveltigations ;  and  partly  to  its  immediate  fub- 
ferviency,  not  only  to  the  purfuits  of  fdence,  but  to  the 
ordinary  bufinefs  of  life ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  of  its  mod  curious  laws  had  beta  obferved,  long 
before  any  analyiis  was  attempted  of  tUe  other  powers 
of  the  mind ;  and  have,  for  many  ages,  formed  a  part 
of  the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be  found  in  every 
treatife  of  education.  Some  important  remarks  on  the 
fubjefl  may,  in  particular,  be  colleded  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  antient  rhetoricians. 

The  word  Memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in 
the  fame  precife  fenfe ;  but  it  always  exprefles  fome  mo. 
dification  of  that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treafur^ 
up,  and  preferve  for  future  uie,  the  knowledge  we  ac* 

quire; 
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quire;  a  iaculty  which  is  obvioufly  the  great  foundation 
of  all  intelle&ual  improvement,  and  without  which, ^o 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  the  mod  icnlarged 
e:q)erience.  This  faculty  implies  two  things  :  a  capa* 
city  of  retaixiing  knowledge ;  and  a  power  of  recalling 
it  to  our  thoughts  when  we  have  occafion  to  apply  it 
to  ufe.  The  word  Memory  is  ibmetimes  einployed  to 
exprels  the  capacity,  and  fametimes  the  power.  When 
we  fpeak  of  a  retentive  memory,  we  vft  it  in  the  for- 
mer  fenfe  ;  when,  of  a  ready  memory,  in  the  latter. 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  ftock  of 
knowledge  are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our 
thoughts,  in  one  of  two  ways :  fometunes  they  recur 
to  us  fpontaneoufly,  or  at  leaft,  without  any  interference 
on  our  part ;  in  other  cafes,  they  are  recalled,  in  confer 
quence  of  an  effort  of  our  will.  For  the  former  operif* 
tion  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  appropriated  name  in  our 
language,  diflind  from  Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is 
often  called  by  the  fame  name,  but  is  more  properly 
diftingui&edby  the  word  RecoUedion. 

There  are,  I  believe,  fome  olfher  acceptations  befidet 
thefe,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  oco^fianally 
employed ;  but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  fuch  a  na« 
ture  as  to  miflead  us  in  our  prefent  inquiries,  Ifhall  not 
dwell  any  longer  on  the  illuflration  of  dxftinfidonfi, 
which  to  the  greater  part  of  readers  might  s^pear  un- 
interefting  and  minute.  One  <iiftin£don  only^^  relative 
to  this  fuhjed,  occurs  to  me,  as  4eferving  particular 
attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  either  to  things 
and  their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafie^ 
thoughts  which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind,  may 
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recur  to  us,  without  fuggefting  the  idea  of  the  paft,  or 
of  any  modification  of  time  whatever ;  as  when  I  re- 
peat over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  by  heart,  or  when 
I  think  of  the  features  of  an  abfent  friend.  In  this  laft 
inftance,  indeed,  philofophers  diftinguifli  the  a€b  of  the 
mind  by  the  name  of  Conception  j  but  in  ordinary  dif- 
courfe,  and  frequently  even  in  philofophical  writing, 
it  is  confidered  as  an  exertion  of  Memory.  In  thefe 
and  (imilar  cafes,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  operations  of 
this  faculty  do  not  neceffarily  involve  the  idea  of  the 

paft. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  refpeft  to  the  memory  of 
events.  When  I  think  of  thefe,  I  not  only  recal  to  the 
mind  the  former  objefts  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the 
event  to  a  particular  point  of  time  j  fo  that,  of  every 
fuch  aft  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the  paft  is  a  neceffary 
concomitant. 

I  have  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  diftin£Hon,  in 
order  to  obviate  an  objeftion  which  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Memory  feem  to  prefent,  againft  a  do6brine 
which  I  formerly  ftated,  when  treating  of  the  powers 
of  Conception  and  Imagination. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  I  think  of  an  event,  in  which 
any  objeft  of  fenfe  was  concerned,  my  recolleftion  of  the 
event  muft  neceffarily  involve  an  aft  of  Conception. 
Thus,  when  I  think  of  a  dramatic  reprefentation  which 
I  have  recently  feen,  my  recolleftion  of  what  I  faw, 
neceffarily  involves  a  conception  of  the  different  aftors 
by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every  aft  of  recol- 
leftion which  relates  to  events,  is  accompanied  with  a 
belief  of  their  paft  exiftence.  How  then  are  we  to  re- 
concile  this  condufion  with  the  doftrine  formerly 

main. 
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maintained  concerning  Conception,  according  to 
which  every  exertion  of  that  power  is  accompanied 
with  a  belief,  that  its  objeft  exifts  before  us  at  the  pre- 
fent  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  dif- 
ficulty, is  by  fuppofing,  that  the  remembrance  of  a  paft 
event,  is  not  a  firnple  aft  of  the  mind ;  but  that  the  mind 
firft:  forms  a  conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges 
from  circumftances,  of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is 
to  be  referred :  a  fuppofition  which  is  by  no  means  a 
gratuitous  one,  invented  to  anfwer  a  particular  purpofe ; 
but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  agreeable  to 
faft :  for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be  difputed, 
of  conceiving  a  paft. event  without  any  reference  to 
time,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or 
notions  which  Memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is  necef- 
farily  accompanied  with  a  belief  of  paft  exiftence,  in  a 
way  analogous  to  that  in  which  our  perceptions  are 
accompanied  with  a  belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of 
their  obje£ls ;  and  therefore,  that  the  reference  of  the 
event  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened',  is 
a  judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumftances. 
So  long  as  we  are  occupied  with  the  conception  of  any 
particular  objeft  conneded  with  the  event,  we  believe 
the  prefent  exiftence  of  the  objedt ;  but  this  belief, 
which,  in  moft  cafes,  is  only  momentary,  is  inftantly 
correfted  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by  experience ; 
and  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  difengaged  from  fuch  a  be* 
lief,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period 
at  which  it  a£tualty  happened.     Nor  will  the  apparent 
ihftantaneoufnefs  of  fuch  judgments  be  confidered  as 
an  unfurmountable  objection  to  the  doctrine  now  ad<- 
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vanced,  by  thofe  who  hitve  reflected  on  the  percqsdon 
of  diftaace  obtained  by  fight,  \(^hich,  although  it  kerns 
to  be  a^  iminediate  as  any  perception  of  touch,  has 
been  fhewn  by  philofophers  to  be  the  refult  of  a  judg- 
ment founded  on  experience  and  obfervadon.  The 
reference  we  make  of  pad  events  to  the  particular 
points  of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I  am  in* 
coined  to  think,  the  more  we  confider  the  fubjed,  be 
found  the  more  ftrikingly  analogous  to  the  eftimates 
of  diftance  we  learn  to  form  by  the  eye. 

Although,  however,  I  am,  myfelf,  fatisfied  with  the 
conclufion  to  which  the  foregoing  reafonings  lead,  I 
am  fair  from  expeftiag  that  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame 
with  all  my  readers*  Some  of  their  objedions,  which 
I  can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  I  believe,  be  obviated  by 
a  little  farther  difcuffion  ;  but  as  the  queftion  is  merely 
a  matter  of  curiofity,  and  has  no  necelTary  connection 
with  the  obfervations  I  am  to  make  in  this  Chapter,  I 
fliall  not  profecute  the  fubjed  at  prefent*  The  opi* 
nion,  indeed,  we  form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference 
to  any  of  the  doQrines  maintained  in  this  woik, 
excepting  to  a  particular  fpeculation  concerning  the 
belief  accompanying  conception,  which  I  ventured 
to  ftate,  in  treating  of  that  fubjed,  and  which,  as  it 
appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opL 
nions  I  refpe£k,  I  propofed  with  a  degree  of  diffidence 
fuitable  to  the  difficulty  of  fucfa  an  enquiry.  The 
reniaining  obfervations  which  I  am  to  make  on  the 
power  of  memory,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
their  importance,  will  fumiih  but  little  room  for  a  di« 
verfity  of  judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

In 
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In  coniidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution^  one  of 
the  moft  obvious  and  ftriking  queftions  that  occurs,  is, 
what  the  circumftances  are  which  determine  the  me* 
mory  to  retain  fome  things  in  prefercfnce  to  others  ? 
Among  the  fubjeds  which  fucceifively  occupy  our 
thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  vanifli,  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  them }  while  others  become, 
as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourfeives,  and,  by  their  accu- 
mulations, lay  a  foundation  for  our  perpetual  pro- 
grefs  in  knowledge.  Without  pretending  to  ezhauft 
the  fubjed,  I  fliali  content  myfelf  at  prefent  with  a 
partial  folution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illuftrating  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  two  principles  of  our 
nature,  with  which  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  con- 
nefked ;  attention,  and  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

I  endeavoured  in  a  former  chapter  to  (hew,  that 
there  is  a  certain  ad  of  the  mind,  (diftinguifhed, 
both  by  philofophers  and  the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of 
attention,)  without  which  even  the'  objeds  of  our  per- 
ceptions make  no  impreffion  on  the  memory.  It  is 
aifo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  permanence 
of  the  impreffion  which  any  thing  leaves  in  the  me- 
mory, is  proportioned  to  the  .  degree  of  attention 
which  was  originally  given  to  it.  The  obfervation 
has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  is  fo  manifeftly 
true,  that  it  is  unnecefTary  to  o£fer  any  illuflration 

'^^  ''  ••  I  have 

*  It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  it- 
tention,  that  it  is  eafier  to  get  by  heart  a  compofition^  after  a  very 
few  readings,  with  an  attempt  to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each,  than 
after  a  hunHred  readings  without  foch  an  effort.  The  effort  roufes 
the  attention  from  that  languid  ftatc  ia  which  it  remains,  while  the 

mind 
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I  have  only  to  obfcrve  ferthcr,  with  refpeft  to  at- 
tention^  confido'ed  in  the  relation  in  which  it  (lands 
to  memory,  that  although  it  be  a  volmitary  ad,  it 
requires  experience  to  have  it  always  under  command. 
In  the  cafe  of  obje&s  to  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which  are  cal- 
culated to  roufe  the  curiolity,  or  to  aflfed  any  of  our 
pafBonSy  the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them,  as  it 
were  fpontaneoufly,  and  without  any  efibrt  on  our 
part,  of  which  we  are  confcious.  How  perfe&ly  do 
we  remember,  and  even  retain,  for  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  the  faces  and  the  hand-writings  of  our  ac- 
quaintances, although  we  never  took  any  particular 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  objed  does  not  intereft  fome  principle  of 
our  nature,  we  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with 
a  wifh  to  treafure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command  that  de- 
gree of  attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it 
the  next  time  we  fee  it.  A  perfon,  for  example,  who 
has  not  been  accuftomed  to  attend  particularly  to 
horfes  or  to  cattle,  may  fludy  for  a  confiderable  time 
the  appearance  of  a  horfe  or  of  a  bullock,  without 


inind  18  giving  a  pafllve  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fa£t  is  re. 
marked  by  lord  Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  lame  pnn* 
ciple  to  wliich  I  have  referred  it, 

Quas  expediantur  et  attentionem  excitant^  melius  hcrent 
quam  que  prsetervolant.  Itaque  fi  fcriptum  aliquod  vicies  pcr- 
legeris,  non  tarn  facile  illud  memoriter  difceSi  quam  ii  illud  legas 
**  decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitarti  et  ubi  deficit  memoria» 
**  infpicicndo  librum." 

Bacon>  K'ov,  Org,  lib.  ii.  aph.  a5* 

being 
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being  able  a  few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce  on 
his  identity  ;  ^hile  a  horfe-dealer  or  a  grazier  recol- 
le£ls  many  hundreds  of  that  claTs  of  animals '  with 
which  he  is  converfant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the 
faces  of  his  acquaintances.  In  order  to  account  for 
this,  I  would  remark,  that  although  attention  be  a 
voluntary  ^£!t^  and  although  we  are  always  able^ 
when  we  choofe,  to  make  a  momentary  exertion  of 
it ;  yet,  unlefs  the  objefk  to  which  it  is  direfted  be 
really  interefting,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  curiofity, 
the  train  of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately 
forget  our  purpofe.  When  we  are  employed,  there- 
fore, in  ftudying  fuch  an  objeft,  it  is  not  an  exclu- 
five  and  fteady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  wc 
are  lofmg  fight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  in- 
ftant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  arc  con- 
fcious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  fuppofe  them  to  be) 
efforts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempts to  keep  the  mind  fteady  to  its  objed,  and  to 
exclude  the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from  time  to 
time  foliciting  its  notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford 
an  explanation  of  a  faft  which  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  objefts  are  eafily  remembered  which 
affefl;  any  of  the  paffions  *•  The  paffion  affifts  the 
memory,  not  in  confequence  of  any  immediate  con* 

*  **  Si  quas  res  in  vita  videmus  parvas,  ulitatas,  quotidianas^ 
**  eas  meminiffe  non  folemus ;  propterea  quod  nulla  niii  nova  aut 
**  admirabili  re  commovetur  animus.  At  fi  quid  videmus  aut 
*'  audimus  egregie  turpe,  aut  honeilum,  inufitatum*  magnuin,  in- 
^  credibile^  ridiculum;  id  diu  mcmimfTe  coDfuevimus.'' 

jIJ  Heroin,  lib.  3. 

nexion 
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nexion  between  them»  but  as  it  prefents,  during  the 
time  it  continues,  a  fteady  and  exdufiye  obje&  to  the 
attention. 

The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  aflbciation 
of  ideas  is  fo  flriking,  that  it  has  been  fuppofed  by 
fome,  that  the  whole  of  its  phenomena  might  be  re- 
folved  into  this  principle.     But  this  is  evidently  not 
the  cafe.    The  aflbciation  of  ideas  conneds  our  vari- 
ous thoughts  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  prefent  them 
to  the  miiA  in  a  certain  order ;  but  it  prefuppofes  the 
exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  in  the  mind ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  prefuppofes  a  £a.culty  of  retaining  the  know- 
ledge which  we  acquire.     It  involves  alfo  a  powor  of 
recognizing,    as   former   obje&s  of   attention,    the 
thoughts  that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us ;  a  power 
which  is  not  implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which 
is  called  the  aflbciation  of  ideas.    It  is  poflible,  fure* 
ly,  that  our  thoughts  might  have  fucceeded   each 
other,  according  to  the  fame  laws  as  at  prefent,  with- 
out fuggefting  to  us  at  all  t-he  idea  of  the  pad ;  and, 
in  fad,  this  fuppofition  is  realifed  to  a  certain  degree 
in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who  retain  pretty  ex- 
a^y  the  information  which  they  recdve,  but   are 
fometimes  unable  to  recoiled  in  what  manner   the 
particulars  which  they  find  conneded  together  in  their 
thoughts,  at  firft  came  into  the  mind)  whether  they 
occurred  to  them  in  a  dream,  or  were  communicated 
to  them  in  converfatlon. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the 
aflbdating  prindple,  the  powers  of  retaining  our 
thoughts,  and  of  recognizing  them  when  they  occur 
to  us,  would  have  been  of  little  ufe }  for  the  mod 

impor- 
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important  articles  of  our  knoivledge  might  have  re* 
^lained  latent  in  the  mind^  even  when  thofe  occa- 
fions  prefented  themfelves  to  which  they  are  immedi- 
ately applicable.  In  confequence  of  this  law  of  our 
nature^  not  only  are  all  our  various  ideas  made  to 
pafs,  from  time  to  time,  in  review  before  us,  and  to 
o£Fer  themfelves  to  our  choice  as  fubjefts  of  medita^ 
tion,  but  when  an  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for 
the  aid  of  our  paft  experience,  the  occafion  itfelf  re- 
calls to  us  all  the  information  upon  the  fuj^jed  which 
that  experience  has  accumulated. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  analyiis 
of  memory  fufficiently  accurate  for  my  prefent  pur- 
pofe :  fome  other  remarks,  tending  to  illuftrate  the 
fame  fubjed  more  campletety,  will  occur  in  the  re- 
maining fcfiions  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  hardly  neceiTary  for  me  to  add,  that  yvhea  we 
have  proceeded  fo  for  in  our  inquiries  concerning 
Memory,  as  to  obtain  an  analyiis  of  that  power,  and 
to  afcertain  the  relation  in  which  ie  ftands  to  the 
other  principles  of  our  conftitution,  we  have  advanced 
as  iax  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjefk  permits.  The  various  theories  which  have 
attempted  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impreflions 
in  the  fenibrium,  are  obviouily  too  unphilofophical  to 
deferve  a  pankokr  refutation  *.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  poverty  of  language,  that  we  cannot  fpeak  on  the 
fubjeft  without  employing  expreffioos  which  fugged 
one  theory  or  another  j  but  it  is  of  importance  for  us 
always  to  recoUed,  that  thefe  expreffions  are  entirely 
figurative,  and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  pheno-. 

♦  Sec  Note  [S]. 

7  mena 
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mena  to  which  they  refer.  It  is  partly  with  a  view  to 
remind  my  readers  of  this  confideration,  that,  find- 
iiig  it  impoilible  to  lay  afide  completely  metaphorical 
or  analogical  words,  I  have  ftudied  to  avoid  fuch  an 
oniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  might  in- 
dicate  a  preference  to  one  theory  rather  than  another ; 
and,  by  d6ing  fo,  have  perhaps  fomedmes  been  led 
to  vary  the  metaphor  oftener  and  more  fuddenly, 
than  would  be  proper  in  a  compofition  which  aimed 
at  any  degree  of  elegance.  This  caution  in  Ae  ufc 
of  the  common  language  concerning  memory,  it 
leemed  to  me  the  more  neceifary  to  attend  to,  that 
the  general  difpofition  which  every  perfon  feels  at  the 
commencement  of  his  philofophical  purfuits,  to  ex- 
plain  the  phenomena  of  thought  by  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter, is,  in  the  cafe  of  this  particular  faculty,  encou- 
raged by  a  variety  of  peculiar  circumftances*  The 
analogy  between  committing  a  thing  to  memory  that 
we  wifh  to  remember,  and  engraving  on  a  tablet  a 
£i&  that  we  wifh  to  record,  is  fo  ftriking  as  to  pr^ 
fent  itfelf  even  to  the  vulgar  ^  nor  is  it  perhaps  lefs 
natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  confideing  memory 
as  a  fort  of  repofitory,  in  which  we  arrange  and  prc- 
ferve  for  future  ufe  the  materials  of  our  infbrmaidon. 
The  immediate  dependence,  too,  of  this  faculty  on 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  which  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  any  other  faculty  whatever,  (as  appears 
from  the  eifeds  produced  on  it  by  old  age,  difeafe, 
and  intoxication,)  is  apt  to  ftrike  thofe  who  have 
not  been  much  converfant  with  thefe  inquiries,  as  be- 
flowing  fome  plaufibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts 
to  explain  its  phenomena  on  mechanical  principles. 

I  1  cannot 
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I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  exprei&ng 
a  "wiih,  that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more  pains 
than  they  haye  been  at  hitherto,  to  afcertain  the  va- 
rious effects  which  are  produced  on  the  memory  by 
difeafe  and  old  age.     Thefe  eifeds  are  widely  diverfi- 
fied  in  different  caies.     In  fome  it  would  feem  that 
the  memory  is  impaired,  in  confequence  of  a  diminu* 
tion  of  the  power  of  attention ;  in'  others,  that  the 
power  of  recoUedion  is  difturbed,  in  confequence  of 
a  derangement  of  that  part  of  the  conftitution  oa 
^which  the  aflbciadon  of  ideas  depends.    The  decay 
of  memory,   which  is  the  common  eSeGt  of  age, 
fe^ms  to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes.     It  is 
probable,  that,  as  we  advance  in  years,  the  capacity 
of  attention  is  weakened  by  fome  phyiical  change  in 
the  conftitution ;  but  it  is  alfo  reafonable  to  think, 
that  it  lofes  its  vigour  partly  from  the  eScSt  which  the 
decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and  the  extinction  of  our  pad 
fions,  have,  in  diminifliing  the  intereft  which  we  feel 
in  the  common  occurrences,  of  life«    That  no  de- 
rangement takes  place,   in  ordinary  cafes,  in  that 
part  of  the  conftitution  on  which  the  affociation  of 
ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  diftind  and  circum-^ 
ftantial  recoUedion  which  old  men  retain  of  the  tranf- 
actions  of  their  youth  *.    In  fome  difeafes»  this  part 

of. 

*  Swift  fomewfaere  expveflcs  hu  furprifey  that  old  men  fliouid 
remember  their  anecdotes  fo  diftindly,  and  fhould,  notwithiland- 
ing,  have  fo  little  memory  as  to  tell  the  fame  ftory  twice  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fame  converfation ;  and  a  fimilar  remark  is  made  by 
Montaignci  in  one  of  his  Effays:  '^  Surtout  Ics  Vicillards  font 
*^  dangereuxy  a  qui  U  fouvenance  dea  chofes  gaflecs  demeure,  et 
''  ont  perdu  la  fouvenance  de  leurs  redites." 

Liv.i.  chap.  i^.  (DesMenteun.) 

The 
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of  the  cofiftitution  is  evidently  aflfe&ed.  A  ftndLc  of 
the  palfy  has  been  known^  (while  it  did  tiot  deftroy 
the  power  of  fpeech,)  to  render  the  patient  inca^le 
of  recoUe£dng  the  names  of  the  moft  £uniliar  ob- 
jeds*  What  is  dill  more  remarkable,  the  name  of 
an  6bje&  has  been  known  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  it  at 
formerly,  although  the  fight  of  the  objed  ceafed  to 
fuggeft  the  name. 

In  fo  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age 
brings  abng  with  it,  is  a  necefiary  confequence  of  a 
phyfical  change  in  the  conftitution,  or  a  neceflaiy 
confequence  of  a  diminution  of  feniibility,  it « is  the 
part  of  a  wife  Tnan  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot  of 
his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonabk  to  t^ink,  that 
Ibmething  may  be  done  by  our  own  eflForts,  to  ob- 
viate the  inconveniences  which  commonly  refult  from 
it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
have  weak  memories,  are  fometimes  able  to  remedy 
this  defeft,  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement  in 
their  tranfa^ions,  and  to  claffificatiofi  amosg  their 
ideas,  than  is  neceflary  to  the  bulk  of  mankindi 
might  it  not  be  poflibk,  in  the  fame  way,  to  ward 
off,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  the  encroacbmenti 
which  time  makes  on  this  faculty  I  The  few  old  men 
who  continue  in  the  a£tive  fcene^  of  life  to  the  lall 
moment,'  it  has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  in 
general,  much  lefs  of  a  virant  of  recoUe6ion,  than 


The  h^  ifccmt  ta  he,  that  aO  their  old  ideas  icmani  itL  the  nM 
conneAcd  as  formerly  by  the  different  affociating  pnncipies;  but 
that  the  power  of  attention  to  new  ideas  and  new  occurreiKcs  it 
impaired. 

their 
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their  cotcmporaries.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing 
partly  to  the  effect  which  the  purfuits  of  bufmefs  miifl 
neceflarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of  at- 
tention*  But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new  habits 
of  arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and  in. 
fenfibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of  its  growing  in- 
firmities. The  apparent  revival  of  memory  in  old 
men,  after  a  temporary  decline,  (which  is  a  cafe  that 
happens  not  unfrequently,)  feems  to  favour  this  fup- 
pofition. 

One  old  man,  I  have,  myfelf,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  know,  who,  after  a  long,  an  aftive,  and  an 
honourable  life,  having  begun  to  feel  fome  of  the 
ufual  efFefks  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able  to  find 
refources  in  his  own  fagacity,  againfl  moft  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  with  which  they  arq  commonly  attend- 
ed ;  and  who,  by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with 
the  cool  eye  of  an  indiflferent  obferver,  and  employ- 
ing his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  ptogrefs,  has  converted 
even  the  infirmities  of  age  into  a  fource  of  philofo* 
phical  amufement. 


SECTION    11. 

Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  different  Individuals. 

IT  is  generally  fuppofed,  that^  of  all  our  faculties. 
Memory  is  that  which  nature  has  beftowed  in  the 
moft  unequal  degrees  on  different  individuals ;  and  it 
is  far  from  being  impoflible  that  this  opinion  may  be 
well  founded.     If,  however^  we  confider,.  that  tjiere 

E  e  is 
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is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory  fufficitnt  to 
learn  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  learn  to  recognize, 
at  the  firft  glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite 
number  of  familiar  objefts ;  befides  acquiring  fuch  an 
acquaintance  "with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  human  affairs,  as  is  neceffary  for  & 
reding  his  condufli  in  life ;  we  fliall  be  fatisfied  that 
the  originSil  difparitics  among  men,  in  this  refpcfi, 
are  by  no  means  fo  immctife  as  they  fcem  to  be  at 
firft  view ;  and  that  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  different 
habits  of  attention,  and  to  a  difference  of  fdeftion 
among  the  various  objefts  and  events  prefelited  to 
their  curiofity.^ 

As  the  great  purpofc  to  which  this  faculty  is  fub. 
fervient,  is  to  enable  us  to  collcft,  and  to  retain,  for 
the  future  regulation  of  our  conduct,  the  refults  o! 
our  paft  experience ;  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  cf 
perfeftion  which  it  attains  in  the  cafe  of  different  per. 
fons,  muft  vary ;  firft,  with  the  facility  of  taaking 
the  original  acquifition;  fecondly,  with  the  pemu- 
nence  of  the  acquifition ;  and  thirdly,  with  the  quick- 
nefs  or  readinefs  with  which  the  individual  is  able,  on 
particular  occafions,  to  apply  it  to  ufe.  The  qualities, 
therefore,  of  a  good  memory  are,  in  the  firil  place, 
to  be  fufceptible ;  fecondly,  to  be  retentive ;  anil 
thirdly,  to  be  ready.  _ 

It  is  but  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  united 
in  the  fame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a 
memory  which  is  at  once  fufceptible  and  ready ;  but 
I  doubt  much,  if  fuch  memories  be  commoiJy  very 
retentive :  for,  fufceptibility  and  readinefs  are  both 
connected  with  a  facility  of  aflbciating  ideas,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  thcur  more  obvious  relations ;  whereas  reten- 
tivenefs^  pr '  tenacioufnefs  of  memory,  depends  prin-* 
cipaliy  on  what  is  feldom  united  with  this  facility,  a 
difpofitioa  to  fyftem  and  to  phildfophical  arrange- 
ment. Thefe  c^)£^vation$  it  will  be  neceflary  to  iU 
luftrate  more  particularly. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a  different 
fubje£t,  'that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little 
accuftomed  to  refled  and  to  generalife,  aflbciate  fheir 
ideas  chiefly  according  to  their  more  obvious  rela« 
tions ;  thofe,  for  example,  of  refemblance  and  of 
analogy ;  and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  re- 
lations arifing  from  contiguity  in  time  and  place: 
whereas,  in  the  mind  of  a  philofopher,  ideas  are  com^ 
monly  aflbciated  according  to  thofe  relations  which 
are  brought  to  light  in  confequence  of  particular  ef- 
forts of  attention ;  fuch  a^  the  relations  of  Caufe  and 
EiFed,  or  of  Premifes  and  Conclufion.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  modes  of  aflbciationv  of  tfaefe  two  claffes 
of  men,  is  the  foundation  of  (bme  very  ftriking  di- 
V^Hities  between  them  in  refpe^  of  intelledual 
charafter. 

In  the  6rft  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  relations  which  conned  ideas  together  in  the  mind 
of  the  philofopher,  it  muft  neceffarily  happen,  that 
when  he  has  occafion  to  apply  to  ufe  his  acquired 
knowledge^  time  and  reflexion  will  be  requiiite  tp 
enable  him  to  recoUed  it.  In  the  cafe  pf  thofe,  or 
the  other  hand,  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  tQ 
fci^itific  purfuits ;  as  their  ideas  are  conn^dled  toge- 
ther according  to  the  moft  obvbus  relations ;  when 
any  oiie  idea  of  a  dafs  is  prefented  tp  this  mind,  k 

£  e  2  k 
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18  immediately  followed  by  the  others,  which  fucceed 
each  other  fpontaneoufly  according  to  the  laws  of  aflb- 
ciatioD.  In  managing,  therefore,  the  little  details  of 
fome  fubaltern  employment,  in  which  all  that  is  re- 
quired, is  a  knowledge  of  forms,  and  a  difpofidon  to 
obferve  them,  the  want  of  a  fyftematical  genius  is  an 
important  advantage ;  becaufe  this  want  renders  the 
mind  peculiarly  fuCceptible  of  habits,  and  aHows  the 
train  of  its  ideas  to  accommodate  itfelf  perfe31y  totbe 
daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  fituation.  But  if, 
in  this  refpeft,,  men  of  no  general  principles  have  an 
advantage  over  the  philofopher,  they  fall  greatly  below 
him  in  another  point  of  view  ;  inafmuch  as  all  the  in- 
formation which  they  poffefs,  nluft  neceffarily  be  li- 
mited by  their  own  proper  experience ;  whereas  the  phi- 
lofopher, who  is  accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing  to 
general  principles,  is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of 
thefe,  to  arrange  the  facts  which  experi«ice  has  taught 
him,  but  by  reafoning  from  his  principles  fynthetically, 
has  it  often  in  his  power  to  determine  fafts  a  priari^ 
which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining  by  obfer- 
vation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that 
the  intelleflual  defefts  of  the  philofopher,  are  of  a  much 
more  corrigible  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  mere  man  of 
detail.  If  the  former  is  thrown  by  accident  mto  a  fcene 
of  bufineft,  more  time  will  perhaps  be  neceflary  to 
qualify  him  for  it,  than  would  be  requifite  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind ;  but  time  and  experience  w 
infallibly,  fooner  or  later,  familiarife  his  mind  com- 
pletely with  his  fituation.  A  capacity  for  fyftem 
and  for  philofophical  arrangement^  ualefs  it  has  be^^ 

I  carefully 
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carefully  cultivated  in  early  life,  is  an  ac(^uilition 
which  can  fcarcely  ever  be  made  afterwards  j  and, 
therefore,  the  defefts  which  I  already  mentioned,  as 
connefted  with  early  and  conftant  habits  of  bufmefs, 
adopted  from  imitation,  and  undirected  by  theory ; 
may,  when  once  thefe  habits  are  confirmed,  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  incurable. 

I  am  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a  theoretical 
view  of  the  fubjeft,  and  from  my  own  obfervations  as 
far  as  they  have  reached,  that  if  we  wifh  to  fix  the  par* 
ticulars  of  our  knowledge  very  permanently  in  the  me- 
mory, themofl  effeftual  way  of  doing  it,  is  tA  refer  them 
to  general  principles*  Ideas  which  are  connected  to- 
gether merely  by  cafual  relations,  prefent  themfelves 
with  readinefs  to  the  mind,  fo  long  as  we  are  forced  by 
the  habits  of  our  fituation  to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe  ; 
but  when  a  change  of  circumftances  leads  us  to  vary 
the  objedts  of  our  attention,  we  find  our  old  ideas  gradu- 
ally to  efcapc  from  the  recoUedlion :  and  if  it  fhould 
Tiappen  that  they  efcape  from  it  altogether,  the  only  me- 
thod of  recovering  them,  is  by  renewing  thofc  fludies 
by  which  they  were  at  firft  acquired.  The  cafe  is  very 
different  with  a  man  whofc  ideas,  prcfented  to  him  at 
firft  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofophically 
an-anged  and  referred  to  gener^  principles.  When  he 
wifhes  to  recoHeft  them,  fome  time  and  reflexion 
will,  frequently,  be  neceffary  to  enable  him  to  do  fo^ 
but  the  information  which  he  has  once  completely  ac- 
quired, continues,  in  general,  to  be  an  acquifinon  for 
life ;  or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of  it  fliould  be 
loft,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a  procefs  of  rcalbn- 
ing. 

E  e  3  tSosnething 
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Something  very  (imilaK  to  this  hafypem  ia  the  ftady 
of  Ifioiguages.  A  perfon  ^o  acquires  a  ferdgn  Ian. 
guage  merely  by  the  ear,  and  'without  any  knowledge 
of  itg  principles,  coimnonly  Q)eaks  It,  whiie  he  remains 
in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken,  with  more  readioefs 
and  fluency,  than  one  who  has  ftudied  it  grammati- 
cally ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  abfence,  he 
iinds  hitnfdf  almoft  as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  be 
acquired  it.  A  langua^  of  which  we  once  underihnd 
the  principles  thoroughly,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  lofe 
by  difufe. 

A  philofophical  arrangement  of  our  ideas^  attended 
with  aiv>ther  very  important  advantage.     In  a  mind 
where  the  prevai}mg  principles  of  alTociation  are  found- 
ed on  cafual  relations  ^unolig  the  vanous  objeds  of 
its  knowle(%e,  the  thoughts  muft  necefiknly  fucceed 
each  other  in  a  very  irregular  and  diforderJy  manner; 
and  the  occaisons  on  which  they  prefent  themfekes, 
will  be  determined  merely  by  acddenL     They  will 
often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be  employed  to  any  pur- 
pofe ;  and  will  remain  concealed  from  our  view,  ^^ 
the  recollection  of  them  m%ht  be  ufefiil.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  confidered  as  under  our  own  proper  com- 
mand.    But  in  the  cafe  of  a  philofopher,  how  flow  fo. 
ever  he  may  be  in  the  recolledion  of  his  ideas^  he  Isnov^ 
always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as  to  hiing  | 
them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper  objed.     When  he 
wifhes  to  avaij  himfelf  of  his  pafl  expeiiencc,  or  of  to 
former  conclufions,  the  occafion,  itfelf,  fummons  up 
every  thought  in  his  mind  which  the  occafion  requires. 
Or  if  he  is  called  upon  to  exert  his  powers  of  invention, 
and  of  difcovery,  the  materials  of  both  are  always  at 
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hand,  aad  are  prefented  to  his  view  with  fuch  a  degree 
of  connexion  and  arrangement,  as  may  enable  him  to 
trace,  with  cafe,  theif  vai^ous  relations.  How  much  in- 
vention depends  uppn  a  patient  and  attentive  exami- 
nation of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  difcpyer  the  Ids  obvious 
relations  which  fubfift  among  them,  I  had  occafion  to 
iho.w,  at  fome  length,  \n  a  former  Chapter. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  illuftrate  the  advajgitages  which  the  philofopher 
derives,  in  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  from  that  fort  of  fyf- 
tematical  memory  which  his  habits  of  arrangement 
give  him.  It  may  however  be.  doubted,  whether  fuch 
habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a  talent  for  agreeable 
converfation ;  at  leaft,  for  that  lively,  varied,  and  un- 
ftudied  converfadon,  which  forms  the  principal  charm 
of  a  promifcuous  fociety.  The  converfation  which 
pieafes  generally,  muft  .unite  the  recommendations  of 
quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and  of  variety :  and  in  all  .thefe 
three  refpe&s,  that  of  Ae  .philofopher  is  apt  to  be  defi* 
cient.  It  is  deficient  in  qvdcknefs,  becaufe  his  ideas  are 
conned:ed  by  relations  .which  pccur  only  to  an  attentive 
^d  collected  mind,  it  is  deficient  in  eafe,  becaufe 
thefe  relations  are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones,  by 
which  ideas  are  affociattd  in  ordinary  memories ;  but 
the  flow  difcoveries  of  patient,  and  often  painful,  ex-> 
ertion.  As  the  ideas,  too,  which  he  aflTodjites  together, 
are  commonly  of  the  fame  clafs,  or  at  leaft  are  referred 
to  the  fame  general  principles,  he  is  hx  danger  of  bqconu 
ing  tedious,  by  indulging  himfelf  in  long  and  fyf- 
tematical  difcourfes ;  while  another,  poifeiTed  of  tlie  . 
moft  inferior  accompliihments,  by  laying  his  mhid 
f:ompletely  open  to  impreilions  from  without,  and  by 
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accommodating  continually  the  courfe  of  his  own  ideas, 
not  only  to  the  ideas  which  are  ftajifted  by  his  compa^ 
nions,  but  to  every  trifling  and  unexpe£led  accident 
that  may  occur  to  give  them  a  new  direfldon,  is  the 
life  and  foul  of  every  fociety  into  which  he  enters. 
Even  the  anecdotes  which  the  philofopher  has  colleded, 
hoAvevcr  agreeable  they  may  he  in  themfelves,  ai-e  fel- 
dom  introduced  by  him  into  converfation,  with  that  un- 
ftudiedbut  happy  propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men  of 
the  world,  whofe  fafts  are  not  referred  to  general  prin. 
ciples,  but  are  fuggefted  to  their  recoUedion  by  the 
familiar  topics  and  occurrences  of  ordinary  life.     Nor 
is  it  the  imputation  of  tedioufnefs  merely,  to  which  the 
fyftematical  thinker  muft  fubmit  from  common  obfer« 
vers.    It  is  but  rarely  poffible  to  explain  completely, 
in  a  promifcuous  fociety,  ail  the  various  parts  of  tht 
moft  fimple  theory ;  and  as  nothing  appears  weaker 
or  more  abfurd  than  a  theory  which  is  partially  ftated, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  at- 
tempting it,  fink,  in  the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  below  the 
level  of  ordinary  underftandings.   *•  Theoriarum  vires*' 
(fays  Lord  Bacon)  **  in  apta  ct  fe  mutuo  fuilinente, 
<^  partium  harmonia  et  quadam  in  orbem  demonfha^ 
^  tione  confiftunt,  ideoque  per  partes  traditae  infirms 
«'  funt." 

Before  leaving  the  fubjeft  of  Cafual  Memory,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  foever  it  may 
difqualify  for  fyftematical  fpeculation,  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  loofe  and  rambling  compofidon,  to  which  it  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  With  fuch  performances,  it  is  often 
pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  in  folitude,  when  we  are 
more  in  the  humour  for  converfation,  than  for  conne&ed 

thinking. 
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thinking.  Montaigne  is  unqueftionably  at  the  head  of 
this  clafs  of  authors.  **  What,  indeed,  are  his  Eflays,'* 
(to  adopt  his  own  account  of  them,)  *'  but  grotefque 
•*  pieces  of  patchwork,  put  together  without  any  cer- 
•*  tain  figure ;  or  any  order,  connexion,  or  proportion, 
^  but  what  is  accidental*?^* 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of  the 
predominance  in  his  mind  of  this  fpecies  of  Memory 
above  every  other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his 
total  want  of  that  command  over  his  ideas,  which  can 
only  be  founded  on  habits  of  fyilematical  arrangement. 
'  As  the  paffage  is  extremely  charafteriftical  of  the  author, 
and  affords  a  ftriking  confirmation  of  fome  of  the  pre- 
ceding obfervations,  I  Ihall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

]e  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  polTeilion  et  difpofi*- 

tion :  le  hazard  y  a  plus  de  droit  que  moy :  Pocca- 
**  fion,  la  compagnie,  le  branle  meme  de  ma  voix  tire 

plus  de  monefprit,  que  je  n'y  trouv^  lors  que  je  fonde 

et  employe  a  part  moy.  Ceci  m-advient  auffi,  que 
^*  je  ne  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me  cherche ;  et  me  trouve 
**  plus  par  rencontre,  que  par  Tinquifition  de  moa 
"  jugementf." 

The  differences  which  I  have  now  pointed  out  be- 
tween philofophical  and  cafual  Memory,  conftitute  the 
moft  remarkable  of  all  the  varieties  which  the  minds  of 
different  individuals,  confidered  in  refped  of  this  fa- 
culty, prefent  to  our  obfervation.  But  there  are  other 
varieties,  of  a  lefs  ftriking  nature,  the  confideratibn  of 
^hich  may  alfo  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  reflexions. 

It  was  before  tiemarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently 

,       ♦  Liv,  i.  chap,  27. 

^  Liv.  i.  chap.  lo.  (Du  parlcr  pron^nt  ou  t^rdiC) 
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aflbcialied,  in  confequesce  of  the  aflbdatioixs  which 
take  place  among  their  arbitrary  figns.  Indeed,  in  the 
cafe  of  all  our  geoeral  fpecuhitions,  it  k  diffici^  to  iee 
in  what  other  way  our  thoughts  can  be  aflbdated ;  for, 
I  before  endeavoured  to  fliew,  ths^,  without  the  ufe  of 
figns  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  would  be  impoi&ble 
for  U6  to  make  daffes  or  genera,  obje£U  of  our  at* 
tentioiL. 

All  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  exprefled, 
are  addreflgi  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear ;  and  the 
impreifioBs  made  on  thefe  organs,  at  die  time  when  we 
firft  receive  an  idea,  contribute  to  give  us  a  firmer  hold 
of  it.  Vifible  objeAs  (as  I  obferved  in  the  Chapter  on 
Concq3tion)  are  remembered  more  eafily  than  thofe  of 
any  of  our  other  fenfes :  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  their  recollection  by  the 
impteflions  made  on  the  eye,  than  by  thofe  made  on 
the  ear.  Every  perfon  muft  have  remarked,  in  ftody^ 
ing  the  elements  of  geometry,  how  much  his  recoUec- 
tioo  of  the  theorems  was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  which 
are  conneAed  with  them :  and  I  have  little  4oubt,  that 
the  difficulty  which  fludents  commonly  find  to  remem*^ 
ber  the  propofitions  of  the  fifUi  book  of  Euclid,  arifes 
chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which  they 
relate,  are  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines,  which  do  not 
make  fo  ftrong  an  impreflion  on  the  memory,  as  the 
figures  which  illufbrate  the  propofitions  in  die  other 
five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  obje&s  of  fight  naturally 
have  over  thofe  of  hearing,  in  the  diftin£hiefs  and  die 
permanence  of  the  impreffions  which  they  make  on  the 
memory,  continues,  and  even  increafes,  through  life, 
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m  the  cafe  of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  becau&  thdr 
fninds,  being  but  little  addided  to  general  aiui  abftrafi^ 
difqui£tion,  are  habkually  occupied,  either  with  the 
immediate  perception  of  fuch  objeds,  or  \!rith  fpecula* 
tions  in  which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  left 
involved ;  which  fpeculations,  fo  £ar  as  they  relate  to 
individual  things  and  individual  events,  mayheca& 
rifid  on  with  Httle  or  no  aiTidance  from  lai^uage. 

The  ^aiie  is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whofi; 
habits  of  abftra£Uon  and  generalifatioii  lay  him  conti* 
nually  under  a  neceffity  of  employing  words  as  an  ia* 
ftrument  ot  thought.  Such  habits  cooperating  with 
that  inattentioa,  which  he  is  apt  to  contrad:  to  -things 
externa},  muit  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  weakea 
the  original  powers  of  recoUedion  and  conception  with 
arefpcd  tp  vifible  objeds ;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  ta 
ftrengthen  the  power  of  retaining  propofitions  and  rea- 
foldings  expreifed  in  language.  The  common  fyftem 
^f  education,  too,  by  exerciOng  the  memory  fo  mu<^ 
in  the  ac^uiiition  of  grammar  rules,  and  of  .paiTage^ 
from  .the  antient  authors^  contributes  greatly,  ih  the 
cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a  capacity  for  retain* 
log  words. 

It  is  iurprifing,  of  what  a  d^ree  of  culture,  our 
.power  of  rets^ining  a  fucceflion,  even  of  infignificant 
founds,  is  fufceptible.  Inftances  fometimes  occur,  of 
men  who  .are  eafily  able  to  commit  to  memory,  a  long 
poem,  compofed  in  a  language  of  which  they  are  whol- 
ly ignorant  ^  and  I  have,  myfelf,  known  more  than  one 
inilance,  of  an  individual,  who  after  having  forgotten 
completely  the  claffical  ftudies  of  his  childhood,  was  yet 
^le  to  repeat^  with  fluency ,  long  paifages  from  Homer 

and 
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and  Virgil,  without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words 
that  he  uttered. 

This  fufceptibility  of  memory  with  refpeft  to  words, 
is  pofTeffed  by  all  men  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  tn 
their  early  years,  and  is,  indeed,  neceflary  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  the  ufe  of  language ;  but  imlefs  it  be 
carefully  cultivated  afterwards  by  conftant  exerdfe,  it 
gradually  decays  as  we  advance  to  maturity.  The  plan 
of  education  which  is  followed  in  this  country,  how- 
ever imperfeft  in  many  refpefts,  falls  in  happily  with 
this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  flores  the  mind  richly, 
even  in  infancy,  with  intelledhial  treafures,  which  are 
to  remain  with  it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar, 
which  comprehend  fyftems,  more  or  lefs  perfect,  of  the 
principles  of  the  dead  languages,  take  a  permanent 
hold  of  the  memory,  when  the  underflanding  is  yet 
unable  to  comprehend  their  import ;  and  the  claflicaK 
remains  of  antiquity,  which,  at  the  time  we  acquire 
them,  do  little  more  than  fumifh  a  gratification  to  the 
car,  fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the  moft 
refined  enjoyment ;  and,  as  our  various  powers  gradu- 
ally unfold  themfelves,  are  poured  forth,  without  effort, 
from  the  memory,  to  delight  the  imagination,  and  to 
improve  the  heart.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles  of  ufeful  knowledge,  particu- 
larly with  refpeft  to  geographical  and  chronological 
details,  might  be  communicated  with  advantage  to  chil- 
dren, in  the  form  of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only  in 
childhood,  that  fuch  dctzdls  can  be  learned  with  facility; 
and  if  they  were  once  acquired,  and  rendered  perfeftly 
familiar  to  the  mind,  our  riper  years  would  be  fpared 
much  of  that  painful  and  iminterefting  labour,  which 

is 
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is  perpetually  diftrafting  our  intelleaual  powers,  from 
thofe  more  important  exertions,  for  which,  in  their 
mature  ftate,  they  feem  to  be  deftined. 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  philojbphical  purfuits,  to.exercife 
the  thoughts  about  words,  csui  fcarcely  fail  to  have  fome 
eSeOt  in  weakening  the  powers  of  recolleftion  and 
conception  with  refpeQ:  to  fenfible  objefts;  and,  in 
fadt,  I' believe  it  will  be  found,  that  whatever  advantage 
the  philofopher  may  poffefs  over  men  of  little  education, 
in  ftating  general  propofitions  and  genera!  reafonings, 
he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs 
and  accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  objed 
which  he  has  feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witneff- 
cd ;  fuppofing  the  curiofity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
be  interefted  in  an  equal  degree.  I  acknowledge,  in^ 
deed,  that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men  unaccuf- 
domed  to  reflexion  are  able  to  give  to  the  obje£):s  of 
their  perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of  the  livelinefs 
and  correftnefs  of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelledual  habits  of  cul- 
tivated and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  va- 
riety  of  memory  which  feem?  to  have  fome  conne£Uon. 
In  recognizing  vifible  objects,  the  memory  of  one  man 
proceeds  on  the  general  appearance,  that  of  another  at- 
taches itfelf  to  fome  minute  and  diftinguifhing  marks. 
A  peafant  knows  the  various  kinds  of  trees  from  their 
general  habits  ^  a  botaniit,  from  thofe  charafterillcal 
circumftances  on  which  his  claflification  proceeds. 
The  laft  kind  of  memory  is,  I  think,  moft  common 
among  literary  men,  and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  re- 
colleflwg  by  means  of  words.     It  is  evidently  much 

ealicr 
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cafier  to  exprefs  by  a  defcripcion,  a  number  of  botaiii- 
cal  marks^  than  the  general  habit  of  a  tree  ;  and  the 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  other  cafes  of  a  fiimlar 
tature*  But  to  whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fad,  that  many  individuals  are 
to  be  found,  and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who, 
although  they  have  no  memory  for  the  general  appear- 
ances of  objeds,  are  yet  able  to  retain,  with  corre£faieis, 
an  immenfe  number  of  technical  difcriminations. 

Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar 
advantages  and  inconveniencies,  which  the  dread  of 
being  tedious  induces  me  to  leave  to  the  invefligation 
of  my  readers. 


SECTION    IIL 

Of  the  Improvement  if  Metncfry. Analifs  of  the  Principles 

en  ^htch  the  Ctdture  xf  Mtntarj  depends. 

THE  improvement  of  which  the  mmd  is  fulceptible 
by  culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the 
cafe  of  Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  fe- 
trulties*  The  iad  has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in 
general  terms ;  but  i  am  doubtful  if  die  particular 
mode  in  which  culture  operates  on  tiiis  part  ef  our 
(:on(litution,  has  been  yet  e^camined  by  philofophers 
VJixh  the  attenrion  which  it  defcrvcs. 

Of  one  fort  of  culture,  indeed,  of  which  Memory 
is  fufceptible  in  a  very  (hiking  degree,  no  explanation 
can  be  given  j  I  mean  the  hnprovenrent  wWch  Ae  ori- 
ginal £aCuUy  acquires  by  mere  escerdfe ;  or  in  other 
irords,  the  tendency  which  pradice  has  ta  increaie  ottf 

natural 
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natural  facility  of  afTociation.  This  effed  of  pta&icei 
upon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our 
nature,  or  rather,  to  be  a  particular  inftatice  of  that 
general  law,  that  all  our  powers,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  may  be  ftrengthened,  by  applying  them  to  thdr 
proper  purpofes. 

Befides,  however,  the  improvement  which  Memory 
admits  of,  in  confequence  of  the  efFeds  of  cxercife  on 
the  original  faculty,  it  may  be  greatly  aided  in  its  ope« 
rations,  by  thofe  expedients  which  reafon  and  expe- 
rience  fuggeft  for  employing  it  to  the  bed  advantage*  • 
Thefe  expedients  fumifh  a  curious  fubjeft  of  philofo- 
phical  examination :  perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry  may  not 
be  altogether  without  ufe ;  for,  although  our  principal 
refources  for  affifting  the  memory  be  fuggefted  by 
nature,  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  in  this,  as  in 
fimilar  cafes,  by  following  out  fyftematically  the  hints 
which  fhe  fuggefts  to  us,  a  farther  preparation  may  be 
made  for  our  intelledual  improvement* 

Every  perfon  muft  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon 
any  new  fpecies  of  fludy,  the  difficulty  of  trcafuring  up 
in  the  memory  its  elementary  principles  $  and  the  grow* 

ing  facility  which  he  acquires  in  this  refpe£i;,  as  his 
knowledge  becomes  more  extenfive.  By  analiiing  the 
different  caufes^  which  concur  in  producing  this  facility, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  fome  ccHiclufions  which 
may  admit  of  a  pradical  application. 

I .  In  evety  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  pe^ 
culiarly  conv^rfant,  are  cohne£ked  together  by  fome 
particular  affociating  principle;  in  one  fcience,  for 
example,  by  aflbciations  founded  on  the  relation  of 
caufe  and  eSeSt  $  m  another,  by  affociations  founded 

on 
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on  the  neceflary  relations  of  mathematical  truths  ;  in 
a  third,  on  aflbciations  founded  on  contiguity  in  place 
or  time*  Hence  one  caufe  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  memoty  ivith  refpeft  to  the  familiar  objefls  of  our 
knowledge  j  for  whatever  be  the  prevailing  aflbciating 
principle  among  the  ideas  about  which  we  are  habitually 
«x:cupied,  it  muit  neceiiarily  acquire  additional  itrength 
from  our  favourite  fludv. 

.  2.  In  proportion  as  a  fcience  becomes  more  familiar 
to  us,  we  acquire  a  greater  command  of  attention  with 
refpefl:  to  the  objeSs  about  wliich  it  is  converfant  ;  for 
the  information  which  we  already  poflefs,  gives  us  an 
intereil  in  every  new  truth,  and  every  new  faft  which 
have  any  relation  to  it»  In  mod  cafes,  our  habits  of 
inattention  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  curiofity  ;  and 
therefore  fuch  habits  arc  to  be  correfted,  not  bv"  en- 
deavouring  to  force  the  attention  in  particular  inflances, 
but  by  gradually  learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  w^e 
wilh  to  remember,  in  an  interefUng  point  of  view. 

3.  'Wlicn  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuity 
we  are  unable  to  make  a  proper  difcrimination  in  point 
of  utility  and  importance,  among  the  ideas  which  are 
prefcntcd  to  us ;  and  by  attempting  to  grafp  at  every 
thing,  wx  fail  in  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitiona 
which  are  fuited  to  the  limited  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  As  our  information  extends,  our  feleftion  be^ 
comes  more  judicious  and  more  confined;  and  our 
knowledge  of  ufeful  and  conneded  truths  advances  ra- 
pidly, from  our  ceadng  to  diflrad  the  attention  with 
fuch  as  are  detached  and  inlignificant* 

4»  Every  objed  of  our  knowledge  is  r^ated  to  a 
variety  of  others ;  and  may  be  prefented  to  the  thoughts^ 

fome* 
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fome times  by  one  principle  of  affociation,  and  fome- 
rimes  by  another.  In  proportion,  therefore,  to  the 
multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among  our  ideas, 
(which  is  the  natural  refult  of  growing  information, 
and  in  particular,  of  habits  of  philofophical  ftudy,)  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  occafioife  on  which  they 
will  recur  to  the  recoUcftion,  and  the  firmer  will  be 
the  root  which  each  idea,  in  particular,  will  take  in 
the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervation,  that  the  faci* 
lity  of  retaining  a  new  fa£k,  or  a  new  idea,  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former 
objefts  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  every  fuch  acquifition,  fo  far  from  loading  the  me- 
mory, gives  us  a  firmer  hold  of  all  that  part  of  our 
previous  information,  with  which  it  is  in  any  degree 
conneded. 

k  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not 
immediately  conneded  with  our  prefent  fubjeft,  that 
the  acceffion  made  to  the  flock  of  our  knowledge,  by 
the  new  facts  and  ideas  which  we  acquire,  is  not  to  be 
eftimated  merely  by  the  number  of  thefe  fads  and 
ideas  confidered  individually ;  but  by  the  number  of 
relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  -all  the 
different  particulars  which  were  previoufly  in  the  mind ; 
for,  "  new  knowledge,"  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well  re-' 
marked  *,)  "  does  not  confift  fo  much  in  our  having 

accefs  to  a  new  obje£t,  as  in  comparing  it  with  others 

already  known,  obferving  its  relations  to  them,  or  ' 

♦  Sec  the  Conclufion  of  his  View  of  Newton's  Difcoveries, 

F  f  ««  <iifcem. 
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^  difcerning  what  it  has  in  common  with  them,  and 


u 

€4 


wherein  their  difparity  confifts :  and,  therefore,  our 
knowledge  is  Yaftly  greater  than  the  fum  of  what 
all  its  objeAs  feparately  could  afford  ;  and  when  a 
^  new  objed  comes  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to 
^  our  knowled^  is  the  greater,  the  more  we  already 
^  know ;  fo  that  it  increafes,  not  as  the  new  objeds 
^  increafe,  but  in  a  much  higher  proportion/' 

5«  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  powers  of  M^ 
m6ry  are,  in  the  cafe  of  the  philofopher^  g^^J 
aided  by  his  peculiar  habits  of  claffification  and  ar- 
rangement. As  this  is  by  far  the  mod  important  im- 
provement of  which  Memory  is  fufcepdble,  I  ftaD 
confider  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  others  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a 
proper  claffification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  beft  conceived 
by  attending  to  its  effeds  in  enabling  ut  to  conduS, 
with  eafe,  the  common  bufmefs  of  liFe*    In  what  in- 
extricable confufion  would  the  lawyer  or  the  merchant 
be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were  to  depofit^  in  his 
cabinet,  promifcuoufly,  the  various  written  documents 
which  daily  and  hourly  pafs  through  his  hands  ?  Nor 
could  this  confufion  be  prevented  by  the  natural 
powers  of  memory,  however  vigorous  they  nught  hap- 
pen to  be.     By  a  proper  diifaibutio)!  of  thefe  docc- 
ments,  and  a  judicious  reference  of  them  to  a  few  ge- 
neral titles,  a  veiy  ordinary  memory  is  enabled  to  ac- 
compliih  mcx'e,  than  the  moft  retentive^  unaffifted  by 
method.    We  know,  with  certainty,  where  to  find  any 
article  we  may  have  occafion  for,  if  it  be  in  our  pof- 
ieffion  i  and  the  fearch  is  confined  within  reafbnahk 

^      limits, 
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limits,  inftead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  at  random 
amidft  a  chaos  of  particulars. 

Or,  to  take  an  inftance  ftill  more  immedktely  ap- 
plicable to  our  purpofe:  fuppofe  that  a  man  of  letters 
were  to  record,  in  a  common-place  book,  without  any 
method,  all  the  various  ideas  and  fads  which  occurred 
to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies ;  what  difficulties 
'would  he  perpetually  experience  in  applying  his  acqul- 
fitions  to  ufe  ?  and  how  completely  and  eafily  might 
thefe  difficulties  be  obviated  by  referring  the  particu- 
lars of  his  information  to  certain  general  heads  ?  It  is 
obvious,  too,  that,  by  doing  fo,  he  would  not  only 
have  his  knowledge  much  more  completely  under  his 
comtnand,  but  as  the  particulars  claffed  together  would 
all  have  fome  connexion,  mor6  or  lefs,  tfrith  each  other, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  advantage,  thofe 
mutual  relations  among  his  ideas^  which  it  is  the  ob»- 
jcft  of  philofophy  to  afcertain. 

A  common-place  book^  conduced  without  any  me- 
thod, is  an  exad  pifturc  of  the  memory. of  a  man 
whofe  inquiries  are  not  direfted  by  philofophy.  And 
the  advantages  of  order  in  ti:eafuring  up  our  ideas  in 
the  mind,  are  perfeSly  analogous  to  its  effefts  when 
^hey  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge 
diftindly  and  permanently^  it  is  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  frequently  recal  it  to  our  recoUedfaori*  But  how 
can  this  be  done  without  the  aid  of  arrangement  ?  Or 
fuppofing  that  it  were  poffiWe,  how  much  time  and  la- 
bour would  be  lieceffary  for  bringing  under  our  review 
the  various  particulars  of  which  our  information  is  cotti; 
pofed  ?    In  proportion  as  it  is  properly  fyftegiatifedj 

Ff2  this 
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this  time  and  labour  are  abridged.  The  mind  dwdb 
habitually,  not  on  detached  feds,  but  on  a  compari- 
tively  fmall  number  of  general  principles ;  and,  by 
means  of  thefe,  it  can  fummon  up,  as  occafions  may 
require,  an  infinite  number  of  particulars  aflbciated  with 
them  ;  each  of  M^hich,  confidered  as  a  folitary  truth, 
•  would  have  been  as  burthenfome  to  the  memory,  as 
the  general  principle  with  wHich  it  is  conne£bed. 

I  would  not  wi(h  it  to  be  underftood  from  thefe  ob- 
fervations,  that  philofophy.  confifts  in  claffiiicaticn 
alone ;  and  that  its  only  ufe  is  to  afiift  the  memon. 
I  have  often,' indeed,  heard  this  averted  in  general 
terms ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious, -that  al- 
though this  be  one  of  its  mod  important  ufes,  yet  fome- 
thing  more  is  neceffary  to  complete  the  definition  of  ir. 
Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  w©uld  follow,  that  all  dat 
fifications  are  equally  philofophical,  provided  they  2it 
equally  comprehenfive.  The  very  great  importaiice 
of  this  fubjeft  will,  I  hope,  be  a  fufficient  apology  for 
me,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to  correft  fonie  miftaken 
opinions  which  have  been  formed  concerning  it. 


SECTION    W. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeH, — Aid  which  the  Memrj 
derives  from  Philofophical  Arrangenieni* 

IT  was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of  the  fa- 
culty of  Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up,  fa 
the  future  regulation  of  our  condud:,  the  rcfuk«;  of  oar 

pad  experience,  and  of  our  paft  reflexions.  But  in  every 

cafe 
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cafe  in  which  we  judge  of  the  future  from  the  paft, 
we  muft  proceed  on  the  belief,  that  there  is,  in  the 
courfe  of  events,  a  certain  degree,  at  leaft,  of  unifor- 
mity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only  jufti* 
fied  by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  (hewn,  in  a 
very  fatisfaftory  manner)  it  forms  a  part  of  the  origi- 
nal conftitution  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  general 
laws  of  the  material  world,  this  uniformity  is  found 
to  be  complete ;  infomuch  that,  in  the  fame  combi- 
nations of  circumftances,  we  expeft,  with  the'lnofl: 
perfeft  affurance,  that  the  fame  refults  will  take*  place. 
In  the  moral  world,  the  courfe  of  events  does  not 
appear  to  be  equally  regular ;  but  ftill  it  is  regular, 
to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  afford  us  many  rules  of  im- 
portance  in  the  condu6l  of  life. 

A  knowledge  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  prefervatibn  of  our  animal  exiftence,' 
is  obtruded  on  us,  without  any  reflexion  on  our  part, 
from  our  ^arlieft  infancy.  It  is  thus  that  children  learn 
of  themfelves  to  accommodate  their  conduft  to  the 
eftabliflied  laws  of  the  material  world.  In  doing  fo,  ' 
they  are  guided  merely  by  memory,  and  the  inftin£Uve 
principle  of  anticipation,  which  has  juft  been  meu« 

tioned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events,  the 

philafopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can. only  build  with 

fafety  on  paft  experience ;  and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the 

infant,  proceeds  on  an  inftin£)ive  belief,  for  which  he 

is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of 

nature.     There  ^e/'however,  two  important-  refpefts, 

which  diftinguifli  the  knowledge  he  poffefles  from  that 

of  ordinary  men.    In  the  Firft  place,  it  is  far  more 

F  f  3  extenlive, 
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extenfiYe,  inconfequence  of  the  afliftance  which  fcience 
gives  to  his  natural  powers  of  invention  and  difcovery. 
SiecoBdly,  it  is  not  only  more  eafily  retained  in  the  me- 
mory,  and  more  conveniently  apjdied  to  ufe,  in  confe- 
Quence  pf  the  manner  in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged  ; 
but  it  enables  him  to  afcertain,  by  a  procefs  of  reafon- 
lug,  all  thofa  truths  which  may  be  fynthetically  de- 
duced from  his  general  {Hinciples.  The  illuftration  of 
thefe  particulars  will  lead  to  fome  ufeful  remade ; 
and  will  at  the  fame  time  ihew,  that,  in  difcuffing  the 
fubjed  of  this  Sefkion,  I  haye  not  loft  fight  of  the 
inquiry  which  occafioned  it. 

I.  I.  It  Mras  already  remarked,  that  the  natural 
powers  pf  Memory,  together  with  that  iaftin^ve  an* 
ticipation  of  the  future  from  the  paft,  which  fonns  one 
of  the  original  principles  of  the  mind,  are  fuffident 
to  enable  infants,  after  a  very  (hort  experience,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  animal  exiftence.  The  laws  of  nature, 
vAkich  it  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which 
are  the  obje£b  of  philoibphical  curiofity,  are  not  £0  ob- 
yioufly  expofed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  general, 
brought  to.  light  by  means  of  experiments  which  are 
mad«  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovery ;  or,  in  other  words, 
by  artificial  combinations  of  circumftances,  which  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  conjoined  i^  the  couife 
of  our  ordinary  experience*  In  this  manner,  h  is 
evident,  that  many  coimexions  may  be  afcertained, 
which  would  never  have  occurred  fpontaneouHy  to  our 
obfervation. 

a.  There  are,  too,  fome  inftdnces,  particularly  in 
the  cafe  of  the  aftrononucal  phenomeaay  in  which 
events,  that  appear  to  common  obfervers  to  be  alto, 

gether 
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gether  anomalous,  are  founds  upon  a  more  accurate 
and  continued  examination  of  them,  to  be  fubjeded 
to  a  regular  law.  Such  are  thofe  phenomenit  in  the 
heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predi£t  by  means  o^ 
Cycles.  In  the  cafes  formerly  diefcribed,  our  know** 
ledge  of  nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  in  new 
iituations.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  extended  by  continuing 
our  obfervations  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  curiofity. 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  as  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obferve 
the  fame  uniformity,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  When,  however,  we  extend  our  views 
to  events  which  depend  on  a  combination  of  different 
circumftances,  fuch  a  degree  of  uniformity  appears, 
as  enables  us  to  eftablifli  general  rules,  from  which 
probable  conjectures  may  often  be  formed  with  re- 
fpeft  to  futurity.  It  is  thus,  that  we  can  pronounce, 
with  much  greater  confidence,  concerning  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  which  ihall  happen  in  a  certain  pe- 
riod among  a  given  number  of  men,  than  we  can 
predict  the  death  of  any  individual ;  and  that  it  is 
more  reafonable  to  employ  our  fagacity,  in  fpeciilat- 
ing  concerning  the  probable  determinations  of  a  nu- 
merous fociety,  than  concerning  events  which  depend 
on  the  will  of  a  Angle  perfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  in  events  depend*' 
ing  on  contingent  circumftances  is  produced,  I  (hall 
not  inquire  at  prefent.  The  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  it  are  obvious,  as  it  enables  us  to  colleCt^ 
from  our  paft  experience,  many  general  rules,  both 
with  refpe£t  to  the  hiftory  of  political  fodeties,  and 
the  chan^Cters  and  conduft  of  men  in  private  life. 

Ff4  4,  la 
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4«  In  the  lafl  place ;  the  knowledge  of  the  phDo- 
fopher  is  more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men,  in 
confequence  of  the  attention  which  he  gives,  not 
merely  to  objeds  and  to  events,  but  to  the  relations 
which  different  objeds  and  different  events  bear  to 
each  other. 

The  obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulg^ 
are  almoft  wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the 
fenfes.  A  fimilarity  between  different  objeSs,  or  be- 
tween different  events,  roufes  their  curiofity,  and  leads 
(hem  to  clailification,  and  to  general  rules.  But  a 
fimilarity  between  different  relations^  is  feldom  to  ht 
traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophical  in- 
quiry. Many  fuch  fimilarities  or  connexions,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  when  once  they 
are  afcertained,  they  fr^uently  lead  to  important  dis- 
coveries ;  not  only  with  relpeft  to  other  relations, 
but  with  refpeft  to  the  objeds  or  to  the  events  which 
are  related.  Thefe  remarks  it  will  be  neceffary  to  il- 
luftrate  more  particularly. 

The  great  objeft  of  Geon^etry  is  to  afcertain  the 
relations  which  exiit  between  different  quantities,  and 
the  connexions  which  exift  between  different  rela- 
tions. When  we  demonftrate,  that  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  a  circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at  the  cir- 
cumference on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertain  a  relation 
between  two  quantities.  When  we  demonftrate,  that 
triangles  of  the  fame  altitude  are  to  each  other  as 
their  bafe^,  we  afcertain  a  connexion  between  tvvo  re- 
lations. It  is  obvious,  how  much  the  mathematical 
fciences  muft  contribute  to  enlarge  bur  knowledge  of 
the  univerfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  difcoveries.     In 

that 
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that  fimpleft  of  all  procefles  of  praftical  geometry, 
which  teaches  us  to  meafure  the  height  of  an  accef* 
fible  tower,  by  comparing  tlie  length  of  its  fliadow 
with  that  of  a  ftaff  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  wc 
proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  relation  betweea 
the  ihadow  of  the  ftaff  and  the  height  of  the  ftaff  is 
the  fame  with  the  relation  between  the  Ihadow  of  the 
tower  and  the  height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former 
relation  we  can  afcertain  by  aftual  meafurement; 
and,  of  cpnfequence,  we  not  only  obtain  the  other 
relation ;  but,  as  we  can  meafure  one  of  the  related 
quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other  quantity*  In 
every  cafe  in  which  mathematics  ailifts  us  in  meafur- 
ing  the  magnitudes  or  the  diftances  of  objefks,  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  fame  principle ;  that  is,  it  begins  with 
afcertaining  connexions  among  different  relations,  and 
thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries  from  hGts  which 
are  expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  to  the 
moft  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 

I  obferved  alfo,  that  there  are  various  relations  ex- 
ifting  among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connexions 
exifling  among  thefe  relations.  It  is  owing  to  tliis 
circumflance,  that  mathecoatics  is  fo  ufeful  an  inftru- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical  inquirer.  In  that 
beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  demonftrates, 
that  the,  time  of  5t  complete  ofcilhtion  of  a  pendulum 
la  the  cycloid,  is  to  the  time  in  which  a  body  would 
fall  through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  curious  and  unexpected  con* 
nexion  between  two  relations ;  and  the  knowledge  o  f 
this  coimexion  facilitates  the  determination  of  a  moil 

impor- 
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important  h&  with  refped  to  the  defcent  of  hevry 
bodies  near  the  earth's  furface,  which  could  not  be 
afcertained  conveniently  by  a  dire£l  experiment. 

In  examining,  with  attentiont  the  relations  among 
different  phyficai  events,  and  the  connexions  among 
different  relations,  we  fometimes  are  led  by  mere  in- 
dudion  to  the  difcovery  of  a  general  law ;  -  while,  to 
ordinary  obfervers,  nothing  appears  but  irregularity. 
From  the  vmtings  of  the  earlier  opticians  we  learn, 
that,  in  examining  the  firft  principles  of  dioptiia, 
they  were  led,  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflenon, 
to  fearch  for  the  relation  between  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction,  (in  the  cafe  of  light  pafling 
from  one  medium  into  another,)  in  the  angles  them- 
felves ;  and  that  fome  of  them,  finding  this  inquiry 
unfuccefsfiil,  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  expe- 
riments, (in  the  cafe  of  the  media  which  moft  fre- 
quently fall  under  confideration,)  the  angle  of  refrac^ 
tion  corre^onding  to  every  minute  of  incidence. 
Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from  fuch  ex^ 
periments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kircher* 
At  length,  Snellius  difcovered  what  is  now  called  the 
law  of  refra£^ion,  which  comprehends  their  whole  am- 
tents  in  a  fingle  fentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by 
Kepler,  from  the  obfervations  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is 
another  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  order,  which  an 
attentive  inquirer  is  fometimes  able  to  trace,  among 
the  relations  of  phyficai  events,  when  the  events 
themfelves  appear,  on  a  fuperficial  view,  to  be  per. 
fedly  anomalous* 

Such 
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Such  laws  are,  in  fome  refpefls,  analogous  to  the 
cycles  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  they  dif- 
fer frpm  them  m  this,  that  a  cycle  is,  commonly^ 
deduced  from  ohfervations  made  on  phyfical  events 
which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes ;  whereas  the  laws  we 
have  now  been  confidering,  are  deduced  from  an 
examination  of  relations  whi<:h  are  known  only  t& 
men  of  fcicnce.  The  moft  celebrated  aftronomical 
cycles,  accordingly,  are  of  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  were  probably  difcovered  at  a  period,  when  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy  confifted  merely  in  accumulating 
and  recording  the  more  ilriking  appearances  pf  the 
heavens.     , 

11.  Having  now  endeavoured  to  fhew,  how  much 
philofophy  contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
fa£k^,  by  aiding  our  natural  powers  of  invention  and 
difcovery,  I  proceed  to  explain,  in  vihzt  manner  it 
fuperfedes  the  neceility  of  ftudying .  particular  truths^ 
by  putting  us  in  poiTeilion  of  a  comparatively  fmall 
number  of  general  principles  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

I  already  remarked  the  ailiftance  which  philofophy 
gives  to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  arrange, 
ment  it  introduces  among  our  ideas.  In  this  refpefk 
even  a  hypothetical  theory  may  facilitate  the  recoL 
Ie£tion  of  hOts ;  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  the 
memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  obje£b  of  natural 
hiftory  by  artificial  claffifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true 
philofophy,  are  incomparably  greater  than  what  arc 
to  be  expefted  from  any  hypothetical  theories.  Thefe^ 
indeed,  may  ailift  us  in  recoUe&ing  the  particulars 

we 
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we  are  already  acquainted  with ;  but  it  is  only  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  traced  analyti- 
cally  from  fafts,  that  we  can  venture,  with  fafety,  to 
deduce  confequences  by  reafoning  a  priori.  An  ex- 
ample v^ill  illuflrate  and  confirm  this  obfervatioiL. 

Suppofe  that  a  glafs  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  h 
filled  with  mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is 
inverted  as  in  the  Torricellian  experiment,  fo  that  the 
eight  inches  of  common  air  may  rife  to  the  top ;  and 
that  I  wifh  to  know  at  what  height  the  mercury  will 
remain  fufpcnded  in  the  tube,  the  barometer  being  at 
that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There  is  here  a 
combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is  n^effar? 
to  attend  to,  in  order  to  be  able  to  predicl  the  rcfult. 
I.  The  air  is  a  heavy  fluid,  and  the  prefTure  of  the 
atmofphere  is  meafured  by  the  column  of  mercury  in 
the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an  elaflic  fluid ;  and 
its  clafticity  at  the  earth's  furface  (as  it  refills  the 
prefTurc  of  the  atmofphere)  is  meafured  by  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  3.  In  different  dates, 
the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  fpaces 
which  it  occupies.  But,  m  this  experiment,  the  mcr. 
cury  which  remains  fufpended  in  the  tube,  together 
with  the  elaflic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  tube, 
is  a  counterbalance  to  the  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere ; 
^and  therefore  their  joint  effeft  mufl  be  equal  to  the 
preffure  of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty^ight  incha 
high.  Hence  we  obtain  an  algebraical  equation, 
which  affords  an  eafy  folution  of  the  problem.  It  is 
further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  phyiical 
laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power 
to  forctel  the  refult,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all 

the 
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the  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature  which  can  be  fuppofed. 
The  problem,  in  any  particular  inftance,  might  be 
folved  by  making  the  experiment;  but  the  refult 
would  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  if  the  flighteft  alteration 
were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting  us 
in  poffeffion  of  a  few  general  faQs,  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine, by  reafoning,  what  will  be  the  refult  of  any  fup- 
pofed combination  of  them,  and  thus  to  comprehend 
an  infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which  no  memory, 
however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able  to  retain. 
In  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  general  fafts 
the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the  neceflity  of  treafu- 
ring  up  in  his  mind,  all  thofe  truths  which  are  involved 
in  his  principles,  and  which  may  be  deduced  from 
them  by  reafoning  j  and  he  can  often  profecute  his 
difcoveries  fynthetically,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  univerfe 
which  he  has  no  accefs  to  examine  by  immediate  ob- 
fervation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important  difference 
between  a  hypothetical  theory,  and  a  theory  obtained 
by  induction  ^  that  the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to 
remember  the  fafts  we  already  know,  but  to  afcertain 
by  reafoning,  n^any  fafts  which  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining :  \yhereas,  when  we  reafon 
from  a  hypothefis  a  priori^  we  are  almoft  certain  of 
tunning  into  error  ;  and,  confequehtly,  whatever  may 
I  be  its  ufe  to  the  memory,  it  can  never  be  trufted  to, 
in  judging  of  cafes  which  have  not  previoufly  fallen 
within  our  experience. 

There  are  fome  fciences,  in  which  hypothetical 
theories  are  more  ufeful  than  in  others  ;  thofe  fciences, 
to  wit,  in  which  we  have  occafion  for  an  extenlive 

know. 
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knowledge  and  a  ready  recoUe&ion  of  hGtSj  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  imperfed  a 
ftate  to  allow  us  to  obtain  juft  theories  by  the  method 
of  indu£tion.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  icience 
of  medicine,  in  which  we  are  under  a  neceflity  to  apply 
our  knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  practice.  It  is  aUb, 
ia  fome  degree,  the  cafe  in  agriculture.  In  the  merely 
fpeculative  parts  of  phyfics  and  chemiftry^  we  may 
go  on  patiently  accumulating-  fads,  without  forming 
any  one  condufion,  farther  than  our  fads  aathorife 
us ;  and  leave  to  pofterity  the  credit  of  eflabliihmg 
the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are  fubfervient.  But 
in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  c(nifequence  to  have 
our  knowledge  at  command,  it  feems  reafonable  to 
think,  that  hypothetical  theories  may  be  uied  widi 
advantage ;  provided  always,  that  they  are  confiderod 
merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  'memories,  and  that 
{tie  ftudent  is  prepared  to  lay  them  afide,  or  to  cor* 
red  them,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  nature 
becomes  more  extenfive.  I  am,  indeed,  ready  to 
confefs,  that  this  is  a  caution  which  it  is  more  eafy  to 
give  than  to  follow :  for  it  is  painful  to  change  any 
of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  relinquifh  thofe 
fyilems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  which 
have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wif- 
dom«  Dn  Gregory  mentions  *  it  as  a  flriking  and 
(fiftinguifhing  circumftance  in  the  charader  of  Syden- 
ham, that,  although  fiill  of  hypothetical  reafonicg, 
it  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  attentive  to  obferva- 
lionf  and  that  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have  £it  fo 

'  Lcftures  on  the  Duties  aod  Qgalificatioat  of  a  PhyiiciaTu 
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loofely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  iBfluexure 
his  practice  at  all^  or  he  could  eaiily  abandon  them^ 
whenever  they  would  not  bend  to  his  e3q>erience. 


SECTION    V. 

Cotfthtuattin  of  the  fame  Subje^. — EJfeBs  produced  on  the  Mb^ 
tnory  by  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired  Knowledge* 

HAVING  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the  iss^ 
provement  of  memory,  it  may  not  be  improper, 
before  leaving  this  part  of  the  fubjed,  to  confider 
what  effeds  are  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  nuod 
by  the  prance  of  committing  to  writing  our  acquired 
knowledge*  That  fuch  a  pradice  is  unfavourable,-  m 
fome  refpe^ls,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  fuper. 
feding,  to  "^  certain  degree,  the  neceffity  of  its  exer- 
tions, has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  believe  is  true  | 
but  the  advantages  with  which  it  is  attended  in  other 
irefpeds,  are  fo  important,  as  to  overbalance  greatly 
this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  prefent  to  examine  and 
eompare  together  the  different  methods  which  have 
been  propofed,  of  keeping  a  common-place  book,  la 
^is,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a  fimilar  kind,  it  may  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoffible,  to  eftablifh  any  rules 
which  will  apply  univerfally.  Individuals  muft  be 
left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their  con« 
trivances  to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  pur^ 
fuits,  and  to  their  own  peculiar  habits  of  alTociatioii 
and  arrangement.    The  remarks  which  I  am  to  oflfeip 
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are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to  iUuftrate 
a  few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of  writing 
affords  to  the  philofopher,  for  recording,  in  the  coiirfc 
of  his  progrefs  through  life,  the  refults  of  his  fpccu- 
lations,  and  the  fruits  of  his  experience. 

The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation 
to  tranfmit  its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giv. 
ing  rife  to  a  gradual  progrefs  in  the  fpcdes,  has  been 
fufficiently  illuftrated  by  many  authors.  Little  atten- 
tion, however,  has  been  paid  to  another  of  its  eflfefts, 
which  is  no  left  important ;  I  mean,  to  the  foundation 
which  it  lays  for  a  perpetual  progrefs  in  the  intellect 
tual  powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,  and  to  our  own  reflecUons, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  our  knowledge :  and  hence  it  is,  that  although 
in  youth  the  imagination  may  be  more  vigorous,  and 
the  genius  more  original,  than  in  advanced   years; 
yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a  man  of  obfervation  and  inquiry, 
the,  judgment  may  be  expeded,  at  lead  as  long  as  his 
faculties  remain  in  perfeSion,  to  become  every  day 
founder  and  more  enlightened.     It  is,  however,  only 
by  the  conftant  praftice  of  writing,  that  the  refults  of 
our  experience,  and  the  progrefs  of  our  ideas,  can  be 
accurately  recorded.     If  they  are  trufted  merely  to 
the  memory,  they  will  gradually  vanilh  from  it  like  a 
dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended  with 
the  fuggeftions  of  imagination,  that  we  fhall  not  be 
able  to  reafon  from  them  with  any  degree  of  con- 
fidence.     What  improvements  in  fcience  might  'We 
not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  accomplifhing, 
had  we  only  activity  and  induilry  to  treafure  up  every 
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plaufible  hint  that  occurs  to  us!  Hardly  a  day 
paffes,  when  many  fuch  do  not  occur  to  ourfelves,  or 
are  fuggefled  by  others :  and  detached  and  infulated, 
as  they  may  appear  at  prefent,  fome  of  them  may 
perhaps  afterwards,  at  the  diftance  of  years,  fumifh 
the  key-ftone  of  an  important  fyftem. 

But  if.  is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
philofopher  derives  advantage  from  the  pra£lice  of 
writing.     Without  its  affiftance,  he  could  feldom  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  thofe  fimple  elementary  truths 
which  are  current  in  the  world,  and  which  form,  in 
the  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  edablilhed  creed 
of  the  age  he  lives  in.     How  inconfiderable  would 
have  been  the  progrefs  of  mathematicians,  in  their 
more  abftrufe  fpeculations,  without  the  aid  of  the 
algebraical  notation  ;  and  to  what  fublime  difcoveries 
have   they  been  led  by  this  bekutiful  contrivance^ 
which,  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  necef- 
fary  for  recoUedling  the  fteps  of  a  long  inveftigation, 
has  enabled  them  to  profecute  an  infinite  variety  of 
inquiries,  to  which  the  unaflifled  poWers  of  the  hu- 
man mind  would  have  been  altogether  unequal !    In 
the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we  have  feldom  or  ne- 
ver occafion  to  follow  out  fuch  long  chains  of  confe- 
quences  as  in  mathematics ;  but  in  thefe  fciences,  if 
the  chain  of  invefHgation  be  fhorter,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  make  the  tranfition  from  one  link  to  an- 
other ;  and  it  is  only  by  dwelling  long  on  our  ideas^ 
and  rendering  them  perfectly  familiar  to  us,  that  fuch 
tranfitions  can,  in  moft  inflances,  be  made  with  fafe- 
ty.     In  morals  and  politics,  when  we  advance  a  flep 
beyond  thofe  elementary  truths  which  are  daily  pre- 
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fented   to   us   in  books   or   converfation,    there  is 
no  method    of  rendering  our  conclufions  familiar 
to   usy  but  by  committing   them   to  writing,   and 
making    them  frequently  the  fubje&s  of  our   me^ 
ditation.    When  we  have  once  done  fo,  thefe  con- 
clufions become  elementary  truths  with  refpe£t  to 
us  ;  and  we  may  advance  from  them  with  confidence 
to  others  which  are  more  remote,  and  which  are 
for  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery.     By  fol- 
lowing fuch  a  plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  our 
induftry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  fome  important  im- 
provement ;  and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  plan  that  we 
can  reafonably  hope  to  extend  confiderably  the  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge.     I  do  not  fay  that  thde 
habits  of  fludy  are  equally  favourable  to  brilliancy  of 
.  cohverfation.     On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  thofe 
men  who  poffefs  this  accomplilhment  in  the  higheft 
degree,  are  fuch  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elementary 
truths ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a  fingle 
flep  beyond  them  i  that  is,  who  think  a  little  more 
deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but  whofe  conchifions  are 
not  fo  Kir  removed  from  common  opinions,    as  to 
render  it  neceffary  for  them,  when  called  upon  to  de- 
fend them,  to  exhaufl  the  patience  of  their  hearers, 
by  flating  a  long  train  of  intermediate  ideas.     They 
who  have  pufhed  their  inquiries  much  farther  than 
the  common  fyflems  of  their  times,   and  have  ren- 
dered familiar  to  their  own  minds  the  intermediate 
fteps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their  condu- 
lions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the 
fame  fituadon  with  themfelves ;  and  when  they  mean 
to  inftru£t,  are  mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only 
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regarded  as  paradoxical  and  vifionary.  It  is  but 
rarely  we  find  a  man  of  very  fplendid  and  various 
converfation  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  profound  judgment, 
or  of  great  originality  of  genius. 

Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,  who  wiflies  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  writing  af- 
fords an  ufeful  inftrument  of  ftudy.  Important  affift- 
ance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  thofe  who  wifh  to 
imprefs  on  their  minds  the  inveftigations  which  occur 
to  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  reading  ;  for  although 
wridng  may  weaken  (as  I  already  acknowledged  it  does) 
a  memory  for  detached  obfervations,  or  for  infulated' 
fads,  it  will  be  found  the  only  eflfeftual  method  of 
fixing  in  it  permanently,  thofe  acquifitions  which  in- 
volve long  proceffes  of  reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the 
conclufions  which  we  form  make  a  much  deeper  and 
more  lafting  impreffion  on  the  memory,  than  any  know- 
ledge which  we  imbibe  paffively  from  another.  This 
is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to  the  effed  which  the 
ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  roufing  the  aftivity  of 
the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention ;  but  I  apprehend 
it  is  chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow 
out  a  train  of  thinking  of  our  own,  our  ideas  are  ar- 
ranged in  that  order  which  is  mofl  agreeable  to  our 
prevailing  habits  of  aflbciation.  The  only  method  of 
putting  our  acquired  knowledge  on  a  level,  in  this  re- 
ipeft,  with  our  original  fpeculations,  is,  after  making 
ourfelves  acquainted  with  our  author's  ideas,  ta  ftudy 
the  fubjeft  over  again  in  our  own  way ;  to  paufe,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading,  in  order  to 
confider  what  we  have  gained  ;  to  recoiled  wh^t  the 
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propofidons  are,  which  the  author  viihes  tae(tablifli,aiKl 
to  examine  the  different  proofs  which  he  emplop  to 
fupport  them.     In  making  fuch  an  experiment,  ve 
commonly  find,  that  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs 
arrange  themfelves  in  our  minds,  in  a  maimer  different 
from  that  in  which  the  author  has  ftated  them ;  and 
that,    while  his  argument  feems,    in   fome   places, 
obfcure,  from  its  condfenefs  ;  it  is  tedious  in  others, 
from  being  unneceffarily  expanded*    Whea  we  have 
reduced  the  reafoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  to 
ourfelves  to  be  the  mod   natiu^   and  iatis£adorv\ 
we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  not  that  this  fona 
is  better  in  itfelf  than  another,  but  that  it  is  the  bd 
adapted  to  our  memory.     Such  reafonings,  theref<^ 
as  we  have  occafion  frequently  to  apply,  either  in  the 
bufinefs  of  life,  or  in  the  couxfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  of 
importance  to  us  to  conunit  to  writing,  in  a  language 
and  in  an  order  of  our  own ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  ve 
find  it  neceffary  to  refrefh  our  recolleftion   on  the 
fubjed,  to  have  recourfe  to  our  own  compofition,  ic 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  author. 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed is  very  different  from  that  which  I  have  been 
recommending,  will  not  be  difputed.  Mod  people 
read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or  to  pleafe  them- 
felves with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their  indo- 
lence prevents  them  from  any  adive  exertion  ;  and  a 
confiderable  number  with  a  view  to  the  difplay  which 
they  are  afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acquifi* 
tions.  From  whichfoever  of  thefe  motives  a  perfon  is 
led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  it  is  hardly  poflible  that  he 
can  derive  from  them  any  material  advantage.    If  he 
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reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which  pafs 
through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impref- 
fion  ;  and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more 
anxious  to  feled  ftriking  particulars  in  the  matter  or  ex- 
preffion,  than  to  feize  the  fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author's 
reafoning,  or  to  examine  how  far  he  has  made  any 
additions  to  the  (lock  of  uf(^ul  and  folid  knowledge* 
Though  it  is  fcarce  poffible,**  fays  Dr.  Butler  *,  **  to 
avoid  judging,  in  fome  way  or  other,  of  almoft  every 
thing  which  oflFers  itfelf  to  one's  thoughts,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  many  perfons,  from  different  caufes,  n&. 
ver  exercife  their  judgment  upon  what  comes  before 
them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
'^  how  £ur  it  be  conclufive.     They  are  perhaps  entcr- 
**  tained  with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others  ;  they 
like,  and  they  diflike ;  but  whether  that  which  is 
propofed  to  be  made  out,  be  really  made  out  or 
not ;  whether  a  matter  be  ftated  according  to  the 
real  truth  of  the  cafe,  feems,  to  the  generality  of 
people,  a  circumftance  of  little  or  no  importance. 
Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental  pur- 
pofe ;  but  proof,  as  fuch,  is  what  they  never  want, 
*'  for  their  own  fatisfaAion  of  mind,  or  conduft  in 
*'  life.    Not  to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  mere- 
**  ly  for  the  fake  of  talking,  or  to  qualify  themfelves 
**  for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch  kind  of  reafons  ;  there 
**  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  thdr  own  enter- 
tainment, and  have  a  real  cariofity  to  fee  what  is 
faid,  fcvcral,  which  is  aftonifliing,  who  have  no  fort 
of  curiofity  to  fee  what  is  true :  liay  curiofity,  be- 

*  See  the  Preface  to  hia  Sermons. 
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^^  caufe  it  is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much 
^^  that  religious  and  facred  attention  which  is  due  to 
^^  truth,  and  to  the  important  quefUon,  what  is  the 
**  rule  of  life,  is  loft  out  of  the  world. 

"  For  the  fake  of  this  whole  dafe  of  readers,  for 
^'  they  are  of  different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and 
"  get  into  this  way  from  different  occafions,  I  have 
'^  often  wifhed  that  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  lay  be- 
^'  fore  people  nothing  in  matters  of  argument  but  pie- 
^^  mifes,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conciufioos  them- 
^^  felves ;  which,  although  it  could  not  be  done  in  aU 
**  cafes,  might  in  many. 

"  The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amufe* 
**  ment,  which,  of  one  kind  or  anpther,  daily  come  ia 
**  one's  way,  have  in  pd^xt  occafioned,.  and  moil  per- 
*'  fe£Uy  fall  in  with  and  humour  thi*  idle  \iray  of 
^^  reading  and  confidering  things*  By  this  means, 
**  time,  even  in  foHtude,  is  happily  got  rid  of  without 
'^  the  pain  of  attention }  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more 
^'  put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs ;  one  can  fcarce  for- 
**  bear  faying,  is  fpent  with  lelis  thought,  thaa  great 
*'  part  of  that  which  is  fpent  in  reading." 

If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I  formerly  defcribed  were 
adopted,  it  would  undoubtedly  diminiib  very  much  the 
number  of  books  which  it  would  be  poffible  to  turn 
over ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  a^d  greatly 
to  the  ftock  of  ufeful  and  foUd  knowledg'e }  azul  by 
rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome  meafure  our  own, 
would  give  us  a  more  ready  and  practical  command  of 
them :  not  to  mention,  that  if  we  are  pofleffed  of  any 
inventive  powers,  fuch  exercifes  woiild  continually  fiir- 
niih  them  with  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  themfelves 
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Upon  all  the  different  fubje&s  which  may  pafs  unde 

« 

our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a  tendenqr  to  weaken, 
not  only  the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  inteUe£):ual 
powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extenfive  and  various 
reading,  without  reflexion.  The  adivity  and  force  of 
the  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  in  confequence  of 
difufej  and  n6t  unfrequently  all  our  principles  and 
opinions  come  to  be  loft,  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  and 
difcordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

By  ccHifining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth  with 
modefty  and  candour,  and  lea,nung  to  value  our  ac- 
quifitions  only  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  make  us 
wiler  and  haj^ier,  we  may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  iacri. 
fice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the  common  difpen- 
fers  of  literary  &me ;  but  we  may  reft  aflured,  that  it 
is  in  this  way  only  we  can  hope  to  make.real  progrefs 
in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  ulieful  inven- 
tions. 

*^  It  requires  courage,  ixideed,"  (as  Helvetius  has 
remarked,)  "  to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufelefs  fub- 
**  jefts  which  are  generally  valued  ;*'  but  it  is  a  cou. 
rage  neceffary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or 
who  afpire  to  eftabliih  a  permanent  reputation. 
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SECTION    VL 

CotUinuaiion  rf  the  fame  SuhjeB. — Of  Artificial  Memory, 

BY  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a  method  of  con- 
nefting  in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be  remem- 
bered, with  things  cafily  remembered  ;  fo  as  to  en- 
able it  to  retain,  and  to  recoiled  the  former,  by  meaci 
of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  yarious  contrivance 
liave  been  propofed,  but  I  think  the  foregoing  defini- 
tion applies  to  all  of  them. 

Some  forts  of  artificial  memory  are  intended  to  aillfi 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind  on  particular 
occafions,  which  require  a  more  than  ordinary  effort  d 
recolle£tion  ;  for  example,  to  affift  a  public  fpeaker  to 
recolleft  the  arrangement  of  a  long  difcourfe.  Others 
have  been  devifed  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to  eztecd 

■ 

the  circle  of  bur  acquired  knowledge,  and  to  give  vs 
a  more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  particulars 
of  our  information. 

The  topical  Memory,  fo  mudi  celebrated  amangthe 
antient  rhetoricians,  comes  under  the  former  defcnp- 
tion. 

I  already  remarked,  the  effeft  of  fenfible  obje& 
in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  hap- 
pened to  be  occupied,  at  the  time  when  thefe  objefls 
were  formerly  perceived.  In  travelling  along  a  road, 
the  fight  of  the  more  remarkable  fcenes  we  meet  with, 
frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  fubjeds  we  were 
thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  laft  faw  then).  Sucn 
fafts,  which  are  perfeClly  familiar  even  to  the  vulgar 
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might  very  naturally  fuggeft  the  poffibility  of  aflifting 
the  memory,  by  eflaWifliing  a  connexion  between  the 
ideas  we  wifli  to  remember,  and  certain  fenfible  objeds, 
which  have  been  found  from  experience  to  make  a  per- 
manent impreffion  on  the  mind  *.  I  have  been  told 
of  a  young  woman,  in  a  very  low  rank  of  iife^  who 
contrived  a  method  of  committing  to  memory  the 
fermons  which  (he  was  accuftomed  to  hear,  by  fix- 
ing her  attention,  during  the  different  heads  of  the  dif- 
courfe,  on  different  compartments  of  the  roof  of  the 
church ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  when  (he  afterwards 
faw  the  roof,  or  recollefted  the  order  in  which  its 
compartments  were  difpofed,  ffae  recollected  the  method 
vrtiich  the  preacher  had  obfcrved  in  treating  his  fubje£h 
This  contrivance  was  perfe£lly  analogous  to  the  to-' 
pical  memory  of  the  antientsj  an  art  ^v^hich,  what- 
ever be  the  oj^nion  we  entertain  of  its  ufe^  is  cer- 
tainly entitled,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the  praife  of 
ingenuity. 

Suppofe  that  I  were  to  fix  in  my  memory  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  in  fome  very  large  building,  and 
that  I  had  accuftomed  myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  apart«< 
ments  always  in  the  fame  invariable  order.  Suppofe 
farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf  for  a  public  difcourfe, 
in  which  I  had  occafion  to  treat  of  a  great  variety  of 
,  particulars,  I  \j^^as  anxious  to  fix  in  my  memory  the 
order  I  propofed  to  obferve  in  the  communication  of 

*  "  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  pod  teoapua  reverfi  fumus,  non  ipfa  zg" 
**  nofcimus  tantuniy  fed  etiam,  quae  in  his  feccrimus,  reminifcimur, 
**  perfonxque  fubeunt,  nonunquam  tacitx  quoque  cogitationes  in 
**  mcntcm  rcvcrtuntiir.  Nata  ell  igitur,  ut  in  plcrifque,  ars  ab  expe* 
♦*  rimcnto." 

QuiNCT,  In/l,  Orai,  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 

my 
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my  ideas.  It  is  evident,  that  by  a  proper  dxviiioii  of  my 
fubje£t  into  heads,  and  by  connecting  each  head  with 
a  particular  apartment,  (which  I  could  eaiiiy  do,  by 
conceiving  myfelf  to  be  fitting  in  the  apartment  vhik 
I  uas  ftudying  the  part  of  my  difcourfe  I  meant  to  con- 
ned with  it,)  the  habitual  order  in  wjbicb  thefe  apart- 
ments occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent  to  me, 
in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  effort  oa 
my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I  was  to  treat*  It  is  alfo 
obvious,  that  a  very  little  pra&ioe  would  enable  me  to 
avail  myfelf  of  this  contrivance,  without  any  embar- 
raflment  or  diflradion  of  my  attention  *• 

A&to  the  utility  of  this  art,  it  appears  to  me  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  particular  obj^  which  we  fup- 
pofe  the  fpeaker  to  have  in  view ;  whether,  as  was  too 
often  the  cafe  with  the  antient  rhetcxricians,  to  bewilder 
a  judge,  and  to  filenoe  an  adverfary ;  or  fairly  and 
candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth.  On  the 
former  fuppofition,  nothing  can  poffibly  give  an  orator 
a  greater  fuperiority,  than  the  pofleilion  of  a  kaxt^ 
which,  while  it  enables  him  to  ezprefs  hino^felf  with 
facility  and  the  appearance  of  method,  puts  it  in  bs 
powe^,  at  the  fame  time,  to  difpofe  his  arguments  aiid 

*  In  fo  far  as  it  was  the  obje6^  of  this  fpecies  of  artificial  me- 
mor}''  to  aflifl  an  orator  in  recolle6king  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
his  difcourfe,  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  given  by  the  antient  A^ 
toricians  are  abundantly  fatisfafteiy.  It  appears,  however,  that  its 
«fe  was  more  extenfive  i  md  that  it  was  fo  contriTed,  as  to  facili- 
tate the  recoUeAion  of  a  premeditated  compofition.  In  what  fflan- 
ncr  this  was  done,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conje£^ure  from  the  impcrfcS 
cx-planations  of  the  art,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  modern 
times.  The  reader  may  confult  Cicero  de  Orat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  87» 
88. — Rhetor.  oA  Herenmum^V^o.m,  cap.  16.  ct  feq.— QuiNCTii. 
Itifl,  Orat.  lib.  xi.  cap.  2.   • 

bis 
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his  ia£ts,  in  whatever  order  he  judges  to  be  the  molt 
proper  to  miflead  the  judgment,  and  to  perplex  the 
memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  addrefles.  And  fuch,  it 
is  manifeft,  is  the  efiFeft,  not  only  of  the  topicd  me- 
mory of  the  antients,  but  of  all  pther  contrivances 
which  aid  the  recoUeftion,  upon  any  principle  different 
from  the  natural  and  logical  arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a  view 
to  convince  or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confequence 
that  the  topics  which  they  mean  to  illuftrate,  Ihould  be 
arranged  in  an  order  equally  favourable  to  their  own 
recolle6H6h  and  to' that  of  their  hearers.  If  or  this  pur- 
pofe,  nothing  is  effeftual,  but  that  method  which  is 
fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  invefligations  ;  a 
method  which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another, 
either  by  means  of  obvious  and  ftriking  affociations,  or 
by  thofe  relations  which  conned  the  different  fteps  of 
a  clepr  and  accurate  procefs  of  reafoning.  It  is  thus 
only  that  the  attention  of  an  audience  can  be  com- 
pletely and  inceffantly  engag^,  and  that  the  fubllancc 
of  a  long  difcQurfe'can  Be  remembered  without  effort. 
And  it  is  thus  orily  that  a  fpeaker,  after  a  mature 
confideration  of  his  fubjeft,  can  poffefs  a  juft  conii'* 
detice  in  his  own  powers  of  recoUeftion,  in  fliating  all 
the  different  premifes  which  lead  to  the  conclufion  he 
'wifhes  to  eftablilh. 

In  modem  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  very 
little,  if  at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  'fpeakers  j  but; 
rarious  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made,  to  aflift 
the  memory,  in  acquiring  and  retaining  thofe  branches 
of  knowledge  which  it  has  been  fuppofed  neceffary  for 
a  fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with  him ;  and  which, 

at 
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at  the  fame  time,  from  the  number  of  particular  details 
which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated,  of  themfelves, 
to  make  a  very  lafting  impreflion  on  the  miiid.  Of 
this  fort  is  the  jilemoriaTechnjca  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which 
a  great  deal  of  hillorical,  chronological,  and  geogra- 
phical knowledge  is  comprifed  in  a  fet  of  verfes,  which 
the  iludent  is  fuppofed  to  make  as  familiar  to  himjCdf 
as  fchool-boys  do  the  rules  of  grammar.  Thefe  verfes 
are,  in  general,  a  mere  aifemblage  of  proper  names, 
difpofed  in  a  rude  fort  of  meafure ;  fome  flight  altera- 
tions being  occafionally  made  on  the  final  fyUables  of 
the  words,  fo  as  to  be  fignificant  (according  to  certain 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work)  of 
important  dates,  or  of  other  particulars  which  it  ap- 
peared to  the  author  ufeful  to  aflfociate  with  the  names. 
I  have  heard  very  oppofite  opinions  with  refpe£l  to 
the  utility  of  this  ingenious  fyftem.  TTie  prevailing  opi- 
nion is,  I  believe,  againft  it}  although  it  has  b^n 
mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation  by  fome  wri- 
ters  of  eminence.  Dr.  Prieftley,  whofe  judgment,  in 
matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  entitled  to  refped, 
has  faid,  that  '*  it  is  a  method  fo  eafily  learned,  and 
which  may  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  recolleding  dates, 
**  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks 
all  peifons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcufable,  who 
will  not  take  the  fmall  degree  of  pains  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  'make  themfelves  mafters  of  it ;  or  who 
think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice, 
**  which  is  fo  ufeful  and  convenient  *.** 

In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  con- 
trivance of  the  fame  kind,  to  a  particular  perfon,  a 

♦  LeAures  on  Hiftory,  p.  157. 
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great  deal  muft  depend  on  the  fpecies  of  memory  which 
he  has  received  from  nature,  or  has  acquired  in  the 
courfe  of  his*  early  education.  Some  men,  as  I  already 
remarked,  (efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  been 
habitually  exercifed  in.  childhood  in  getdng  by  heart 
gramtnar  rules,)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  the  mod  barbarous  and  the  moft 
infignificant  verfes ;  whicn  another  perfon  would  find 
as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the  geographical  and  chro- 
nological details  of  which  it  is  the  obje^  of  this  art  to 
relieve  the  memory.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  general 
utility  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled 
to  an  exclufive  preference ;  as  one  contrivance  may  be 
beft  fuited  to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a  very 
different  one  to  thofe  of  another. 

One  important  objedion  applies  to  all  of  them, 
that  they  accuilom  ithe  mind  to  afTociate  ideas  by  acci- 
dental and  arbitrary  connexions;  and,  therefore,  how 
much  foever  they  may  contribute,  in  the  courfe  of  con- 
verfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fervice  to  us, 
when  we  are  ferioully  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 
.1  own,  too,  I  am  very  doubtful  with  refped  to  the  uti- 
lity of  a  great  part  of  that  information  which  they  are 
commonly  employed  to  imprefs  on  the  memory,  and  on 
which  the  generality  of  learned  men  are  difpofed  to  value 
themfelves.  It  certainly  is  of  no  ufe,  but  in  fo  £ar  as  it 
is  fubfervient  to  the  gratification  of  their  vanity ;  and 
the  acquifition  of  it  confumes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe, 

however,  who  are  of  a  different  opinion,  fuch  contri- 
vances 
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Tances  as  Mr.  Grey's  may  be  extremely  ufeful :  and  to 
all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in  fixing  in  the  memory 
thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  particulars,  which  it 
is  either  neceflary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with,  from 
rfidr  fituation  ;  or  which  cuftom  has  rendered,  in  the 
common  opinion,  eflfential  branches  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. I  would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author's 
method  of  recollefting  dates,  by  fubftituting  lettcn  for 
the  numeral  cyphers ;  and  forming  thefe  letters  into 
words,  and  the  words  into  verfes.  I  have  found  it,  at 
leaft  in  my  own  cafe,  the  moft  effeftual  of  all  fuch  con- 
trivances of  which  I  have  had  experience. 


SECTION  vn. 

Continuation  ofthefameSuhjeEt. — Importance  of  making  a^r^ 
SeUflion  among  the  Object  of  our  Knowledge,  in  order  to  deriu' 
Advantage  from  the  Acquifttions  of  Memory, 

THE  cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that 
we  can  derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  ufe 
to  us,  unlefs  we  make  a  proper  feleffion  of  the  particu- 
lars to  be  remembered.  Such  a  fele£Kon  is  neceffary 
to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading ;  and  ftill  more  fo,  to 
enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation,  to  which  every  man 
is  indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his 
knowledge. 

When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit,  ve 
commonly  find  our  efforts  of  attention  painfii)  and  un- 
fatisfaSory.    We  have  no  difcrimination  in  our  curio- 

fity  J  and  by  grafping  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making 

thofe 
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thofe  mockrate  acquifidons  which  are  fuited  to  our 
limited  faculties*  As  our  knowledge  extends,  we 
learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely  to  be  of  ufe 
to  us ;  and  acquire  a  habit  of  direfking  our  examina* 
tion  to  thefe,  without  diftrading  the  attention  with 
others.  It  is  partly  owing  to  a  (imilar  circumftance, 
that  moft  readers  complain  of  a  defed  of  memory, 
when  they  firft  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  They 
cannot  feparate  important  from  trifling  fads,  and  find 
themfelves  unable  to  retain  any  thing,  from  their 
anxiety  to  fecure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  diredion  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  ufeful,  before 
engaging  in  particular  purfuits,  to  acquire  as  familiar 
an  acquaintance  as  pof&ble  with  the  great  outlines  of 
the  different  ^branches  of  fcience ;  with  the  moil  im- 
portant conclufions  which  have  hitherto  been  formed 
in  diem,  and  with  the  moil  important  defiderata 
which  remain  to  be  fupplied.  In  the  cafe  too  of  thofe 
parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
formation  of  philofopfaical  fyflems,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  fludy  the  various  hypothetical  theories  which  have 
been  propofed  for  conneding  together  and  arranging 
the  phenomena*  By  fuch  general  views  alone  we  can 
prevait  ourfelves  from  being  loft,  amidfl  a  labyrinth 
of  particulars,  or  can  engage  in  a  courfe  of  extenfive 
and  various  reading,  with  an  enlightened  and  difcri- 
minating  attention*  T^hile  they  withdraw  our  notice 
from  barren  and  infulated  fads,  they  dired  it  to  fuch 
as  tend  to  illuftrate  principles  which  have  either  been 
already  eflablifhed,  or  which,  from  having  that  de- 
gree of  connexion  among  themfelves,  which  is  ne- 

ceflfary 
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ceffary  to  give  plaufibiHty  to  a  hypothedcal  theory, 
arc  likely  to  fumifh,  in  time,  the  materials  of  a  jufter 
fyftem. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I 
think,  been  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  in- 
duclion,  to  cenfure  hypothetical  theories  with  too 
great  a  degree  of  feverity.  Such  theories  have  cer- 
tainly been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  putting  philoibphers 
upon  the  road  of  difcoverj'*  hidecd,  it  has  probably 
been  in  this  way,  that  moft  difcoveries  have  been 
made  j  for  although  a  knowledge  of  fafts  muft  be 
prior  to  the  formation  of  a  juft  theory,  yet  a  hypo- 
thetical theory  is  generally  our  beft  guide  to  the  know- 
ledge of  ufeful  fa£ls.  If  a  man,  without  forming  to 
himfelf  any  conjcfture  concerning  the  unknown  laws 
of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely  to  accumulate 
iads  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  ftumble  upon 
fome  important  difcovery ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  labours  would  be  wholly  ufelefs.  Every  phi- 
lofophical  inquirer,  before  he  begins  a  fet  of  ex- 
periments, has  fome  general  principle  in  his  view» 
which  he  fufpefts  to  be  a  law  of  nature*:  and 
although  his  conjeftures  may  be  often  wrong,  yet 
they  ferve  to  give  his  inquiries  a  particular  direction, 
and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a  number  of  fads  which 
have  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.    It  has  been 

4 

*  **  Rede  fiquidem  Plato,  *<  Qui  aliquid  quserit,  id  ipfuniy  quod 
**  qineritf  geacrali  quadam  notione  comprehcndit:  aliter»  qui  fieri 
*^  poteil,  ut  illudy  cum  fuerit  inventum*  agnofcat  ?"  Idcirco  quo 
**  amplior  et  certior  fuerit  anticipatio  nofbas  eo  magis  dxredla  ct 
*•  compendiofa  erit  invelHgatio." 

Dc  ^ug.  Sdent.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  %• 

often 
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often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  phi- 
lofophcr's  ftone,  and  the  quadratm^  of  the  circle, 
have  led  to  many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  chemiftry  and 
mathematics.  And  they  have  plainly  done  fo,  merely 
by  limiting  the  field  of  obfervation  and  inquiry,  and 
checking  that  indifcriminate  and  defultory  attentioa 
which  is  fo  natural  to  an  indolent  mind.  A  hypothe- 
tical theory,  however  erroneous,  may  anfwer  a  fimilar 
purpofe.  "  Prudens  interrogatio,'*  (fays  Lord  Ba- 
con,) '^  eft  dimidium  fcientias.  Vaga  enim  experi- 
^'  entia  et  fe  tantum  fequens  mera  palpatio  eft,  et 
^  homines  potius  flupefacit  quam  infortnat.**  What, 
indeed,  are  Newton's  queries,  but  fo  many  hypothe- 
fes  which  are  propofed  as  fubjeds  of  exaniination  to 
philofophers  ?  And  did  not  even  the  great  doctrine 
of  gravitation  take  its  firft  rife  from  a  fortimate  con* 
jefture? 

While,  dierefbre,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers 
of  Bacon,  that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved, 
exij  farther  than  it  is  fupported  by  fads,  we  ibould, 
at  the  fame  time,  acknowledge  our  obligations  ^o 
thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjectures  to  the 
world  with  modefty  and  diffidence.  And  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a  fyftematizing  turn 
.are  not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly ;  for  we  are  al- 
ready pofTefled  of  a  great  ftock  of  hSts ;  and  there  is 
fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad  as  not  to  bring  together  a 
number  of  particulars  which  have  a  certain  degree  of 
'  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our 
various  ftudies ;  whether  they  are  condu&ed  in  the 
way  of  reading,  or  of  obfervation.    From  neither  of 

H  h  thefe 
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thefe  two  fources  of  information  can  we  hope  to  de. 
rive  much  advantage,  unlefs  we  have  fome  general 
principles  to  direft  our  attention  to  proper  objcfts. 

With  refpeft  to  obfervation,  fome  farther  caudoiB 
inay  be  ufeful ;  for  in  guarding  againfl  an  indifcrinu- 
Bate  accumulation  of  particulars,  it  is  polSble  to  fal 
into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  to  acquire  a  habit  of 
inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  prefent  thes- 
felves  to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  nK8 
of  little  education  ;  the  latter  is  more  common  among 
men  of  retirement  and  fludy. 

One  of  the  chief  effcds  of  a  liberal  education,  is 
to  enable  us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  pre< 
fent  objedis  of  our  perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pb 
fure  on  the  pafl,  the  abfent,  or  the  future.    But 
when  wc  are  led  to  carry  thefe  eflforts  to  an  cxcefe, 
either  from  a  warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or  from 
an  anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
the  power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be  weakened, 
and  habits  of  inattention  to  be  contrafted.    The  fane 
effed  may  be  produced  by  too  early  an  indulgence  in 
philofophical  purfuits,  before  the  xpind  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  ftudy  of  general  truths,  by  cxerdfing 
its  £sLCulties  among  particular  objefts,  and  particular 
occurrences.    In  this  way,  it  contracts  an  ^verfion  to 
the  examination  of  details,  from  the  pleafure  vhid 
it  has  experienced  in  the  contemplation  or  in  the  dif- 
covery  cf  general  principles.    Both  of  thefe  turns  of 
thought,  however,  prefuppofe  a  certain  degree  of  ob- 
fervation ;  for  the  niat^rials  of  imagination  are  fup' 
plied  by  the  fenfes ;  and  the  general  truths  which  oc- 
cupy the  philofophcr,  would  be  wholly  unintelKgiWc 

to 
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to  him^  if  he  was  a  total  ftranger  to  all  experience 
vith  refpeft  to  the  courfe  of  nature  and  of  humaa 
life.  The  obfervations,  indeed,  which  are  made  by 
men  of  a  warm  imaginaticNi,  are  likely  to  be  inaccu- 
rate and  fallacious ;  and  thofe  of  the  fpeculative  phi« 
lofopher  are  frequently  carried  no  iimher  than  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  terms  which 
relate  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  reafoning  ;  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  muft  have  looked  abroad  occafion« 
ally  at  nature,  and  at  the  world ; .  if  not  to  a£certaia 
fads  by  a£hial  examination,  at.  lead  to  ftore  their 
minds  with  ideas. 

The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  direded  to 
the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only 
man  who  poiTefies  within. faimfelf  the  materials  of  his 
fpeculations  and  reafohings.  It  is  accordingly  among 
this  clafs  of  literary  men,  that  habits  of  inattention 
to  things  external  have  been  carried  to  the  greateft 
extreme. 

'  It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Rcid,  that  the  power  of  re« 
flexion,  (by  which  he  means  the  power  of  attending 
to  the  fubjeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  is  the  lad  of  our 
intelledud  faculties  which  unfolds  itfelf ;  and  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never  unfolds  itfelf  at 
all.  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  being  fubfervient 
merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphy ileal  curiofity^ 
it  is  not  effentially  neceflary  for  us  to  poflefs,  in  any 
confiderable  degree.  The  power  of  obfervation,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  necefTary  for  the  prefervation 
even  of  our  animal  exiftence,  difcovers  itfelf  in  in« 
fants  long  before  they  attain  the  ufe  of  fpeech ;  or 
rather,  I  ihould  have  (aid,  as  foon  as  they  come  into 

H  h  a  the 
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the  world :  and  where  nature  is  allowed  free  (cope,  h 
continues  adive  and  vigorous  through  life.  It  was 
plainly  the  intention  of  nature^  that  in  mbncj  and 
youth  It  ihould  occupy  the  mind  ahnoft  exclufivehr, 
and  that  we  ihould  acquire  all  our  neceflary  informa- 
tion before  engaging  in  fpeculadons  which  are  le& 
eflendal :  and  accordingly  this  is  die  hiftory  of  tk 
intelledual  progrefs,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
individuals.  In  confeqiience  of  this,  the  difficulty  d 
inetaq>hyrical  refearches  is  undoubtedly  much  increaf- 
ed;  for  the  mind  being  conftantly  occupied  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life  about  the  properties  and  laws  ci 
matter,  acquires,  habits  of  ipattendon  to  the  fubjeds 
of  confcioufnefs,  which  are  not  to  be  furmounted, 
without  a  degree  of  patience  and  perfeverance  of 
which  few  men  are  capable :  but  the  inconvenience 
would  evidently  have  been  greatly  increafed,  if  the 
order  of  nature  had,  in  this  refpe£b,  been  reveifed, 
and  if  the  curiofity  had  been  excited  at  as  early  a 
period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  inteUe£lual  wixld, 
as  by  thofe  of  the  material.  Of  what  would  have 
happened  on  this  fuppofition,  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment from  thofe  men  who,  in  confequence  of  an  ex- 
cefEve  indulgence  in  metaphyfical  purfuits,  have  weak- 
ened, to  an  unnatural  degree,  their  capacity  of  at- 
tending to  external  obje^  and  occurrences.  Few 
metaphyficians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found,  who  are 
not  deficient  in  the  power  of  obfervation :  for,  al- 
though a  tafle  for  fuch  abflra£k  fpeculations  is  far 
from  being  common,  it  is  more  apt,  perhaps,  than 
any  other,  when  it  has  once  been  formed,  to  take  an 
exclufive  hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  ihut  up  the  other 

fources 
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fources  of  intelle£lual  improvement.  As  the  meta- 
phyfician  carries  "within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his 
reafoning,  he  is  not  under  a  neceffity  of  looking 
abroad  for  fubjeds  of  fpeculation  or  amufement ;  and 
unlefs  he  be  very  careful  to  guard  againft  the  effefts 
of  his  favourite  purfuits,  he  is  in  more  danger  than 
literary  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lofe  all 
intereft  about  the  common  and  proper  objefts  of  hu- 
man curiolity. 

To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  ftudy  of  the  mind  fliould  form  the  laft 
branch  of  the  education  of  youth ;  an  order  which 
nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  out,  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready remarked,  with  refpeQ:  to  the  developement  of 
our  faculties.  After  the  underftanding  is  well  ftored 
with  particular  fafts,  and  has  been  converfant  with 
particular  fcientific  purfuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to  fpe- 
culate  concerning  its  own  powers  with  additional  ad- 
vantage, and  will  run  no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far 
in  fuch  inquiries*  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  on 
this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  than  the  com- 
mon praSice  which  is  followed  in  our  univerfities,  of 
beginning  a  courfe  of  philofophical  education  with 
the  ftudy  of  logic.  If  this  order  were  completely 
reverfed ;  and  if  the  ftudy  of  logic  were  delayed  till 
after  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  was  well  ftored  with 
particular  fadls  in  phyfics,  in  chemiftry,  in  natural  and 
civil  hiftory ;  his  attention  might  be  led  with  the  moft 
important  advantage,  and  without  anv  danger  to  his 
power  of  obfervation,  to  an  e^camination  of  his  own , 
faculties ;  which,  befides  opem'ng  to  him  a  new  and 
pleafing  field  of  fpeculation,  would  enable  him  to  form 

H  h  3  an 
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an  eftimate  of  his  own  powers,  of  the  acquifitioiis  he 
has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and  of  the  far- 
ther improvements  of  which  his  mind  is  fufcepdble. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  as 
incapacity  of  obfcrvation,  are  very  remarkable,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  arifen  from  fome  defe£t  in  early 
education.     I  already  remarked,  that,  when  nature  is 
allowed  free  l?ope,  the  curiofity,  during  early  youth, 
is  alive  to  every  external  objeft,  and  to  every  external 
occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  imagination  anfl  re- 
flexion do  not  difplay  themfelves  till  a  much  later 
period ;  the  former  till  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
the  latter  till  we  approach  to  manhood.     It  fon^- 
times,  however,  happens  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
peculiar  difpofition  of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily 
conflitution,  a  child  is  led  to  feek  amufement  bom 
books,  and  to  lofe  a  relifh  for  thofe  recreations  whidi 
are  fuited  to  his  age.     In  fuch  inftances,  the  ordi- 
nary progrefi*  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  prematurely 
quickened ;   but  that  beft  of  all  educations  is  loft, 
which  nature  has  prepared  both  for  the  philofopber 
and  the  man  of  the  world,  amidft  the  adive  fports 
and  the  hazardous  adventures  of  childhood.      It  is 
from  thefe  alone,  that  we  can  acquire,  not  only  that 
force  of  charader  which  is  fuited  to  the  more  ardu- 
ous fituations  of  life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt 
command  of  attention  to  things  external,   without 
which  the  higheft  endowments  of  the  underftanding, 
however  they  may  fit  a  man  for  the  folitary  fpecula- 
tions  of  tjbe  clofet,  are  but  of  little  ufe  m  the  pradice 
of  affairs,  or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  peribnal 
experience; 

Where, 
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Where,  howevipr,  fuch  habits  of  inattenrion  have 
infortimately  been  contraded,  we  ought  not  to  de- 
fpair  of  them  as  perfeftly.  incurable.  The  attention, 
ndeed,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  can  feldom  be  forced 
u  particular  inftances ;  but  we  may  gradually  learn  to 
place  the  objeds  we  wifh  to  attend  to,  in  lights  more 
interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expe&ed  from  a 
:hange  of  fcene,  and  a  change  of  purfuits ;  but  above 
all,  much  may  be  expedied  from  foreign  traveL 
The  objefts  which  we  meet  with  excite  our  furprife 
by  their  novelty;  and  in  this  manner  we  not  only 
gradually  acquire  the  power  of  obferving  and  exami^ 
ning  them  with  attention,  but,  from  the  effe£b  of  con« 
traft,  the  curiofity  comes  to  be  roufed  with  refpeft  to 
the  correfponding  objefts  in  our  own  country,  which, 
from  our  early  familiarity  with  them,  we  had  formerly 
been  accuftomed  to  overlook.  In  this  refpeft  the  ef- 
fedls  of  foreign  travel,  in  direfting  the  attention  to 
familiar  objedls  and  occurrences,  is  fomewhat  analogous 
to  that  which  the  ftudy  of  a  dead  or  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage produces,  in  leading  the  curiofity  to  examine 
the  grammatical  ftrufture  of  our  own. 

Confiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in 
overcoming  the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may 
have  contraSed  to  particular  fubjefts,  from  ftudying 
the  fyftems,  true  or  falfe,  which  philofophers  have  pro* 
pofed  for  explaining  or  for  arranging  the  fads  connect- 
ed with  them.  By  means  of  thefe  fyftems,  not  only 
is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  dire£ted,  inftead  of 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but,  in  confeqiience 
of  our  being  enabled  to  connect  fa^  with  general 

H  h  4  ^  principles. 
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principles,  it  becomes  interefted  in  the  examination  of 
thofe  particulars  v^hich  would  otherwife  have  efcaped 
our  notice. 


SECTION  vra. 

Of  the  Conneffiotf  between  Memory  and  phUofophical  Germ* 

Tt  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  feldom  uiu< 
■*-  ted  with  a  very  tenacious  memory.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  my  own  obfervation  has  reached,  I  can  fcarce- 
!y  recoiled  one  perfon  who  pofleflfes  the  former  of 
diefe  qualities,  without  a'  more  than  ordinary  flare  of 
the  latter. 

On  a  fuperficial  view  of  the  fubje&,  indeed,  the 
common  opinion  has  fome  appearance  of  trudi ;  for, 
we  are  naturally  led,  in  confequence  of  the  topics  about 
which  converfation  is  ufually  employed,  to  eftimate  the 
extent  of  memory,  by  the  impreflion  which  trivial  «• 
currences  make  upon  it ;  and  thefe  in  general  cTcape 
the  recoUedion  of  a  man  of  ability,  not  becaufe  be  is 
unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufe  he  does  not  attend 
to  them.  It  is  probable,  likewife,  that  accidental  aflb- 
ciations,  founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may 
make  but  a  flight  impreflion  on  his  mind.  But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  his  flock  of  fa£ls  is  imall. 
They  are  conne£bed  together  in  his  memory  by  prin- 
ciples of  aflbciation,  different  from  thofe  which  prevail 
in  ordinary  minds ;  and  they  are  on  that  very  ^x:co\iR^ 
the  more  ufeful :  for  as  the  aflbciadons  are  founded 
upon  realconnexions  among  the  ideas,  (although  they 

a-  ^1 
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may  be  lefs  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to 
the  wit  of  converfation,)  they  are  of  incomparably 
greater  ufe  in  fuggefting  fads  which  are  to  ferve  as  a 
foundation  for  reafoning  or  for  invention. 

It  frequently  happens  too,  that  a  man  of  genius,  in 
confequence  of  a  peculiarly  ftrong  attachment  to  a  par- 
ticular fubjeft,  may  firft  feel  a  want  of  inclination,  and  ' 
may  afterwards  acquire  a  want  of  capacity  of  attending 
to  common  occurrences.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  flock  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  other  men  ;  and  that  however  unprofitably  he 
may  have  directed  his  curiofity,  the  ignorance  which  he 
difcovers  on  ordinary  fubjeds  does  not  arife  from  a  want 
of  memory,  but  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  feleftion 
which  he  has  made  of  the  objefts  of  his  ftudy. 

Montaigne  *  frequently  complains  in  his  writings,  of 
his  want  of  memory  ;  and  he  indeed  gives  many  very 
extraordinary  inftances  of  his  ignorance  on  fome  of  the 
moft  ordinary  topics  of  information.  But  it  is  obvious 
to  any  perfon  who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that 
this  ignorance  did  not  proceed  from  an  original  defeft 
of  memory,  but  from  the  Angular  and  whimfical 
direftion  which  his  curiofity  had  taken  at  an  early 
period  of  lire.  "  I  can  do  nothing,**  fays  he,  "  without 
♦*  my  memorandum  book ;  and  fo  great  is  my  dit- 
**  ficulty  in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I  am 
*'  forced  to  call  my  domeftic  fervants  by  their  offices. 
♦'  I  am  ignorant  of  the  greater  part  of  our  coins  in 

•*  ufe  J  of  the  diffisrence  of  one  grain  from  another, 

*  II  n'eft  homme  a  qui  il  fiefe  ii  mal  de  fe  meflcr  de  parler  de  me- 
moire.  Car  jc  n'cn  recognoy  quafi  trace  en  moy ;  et  ne  pcnfc 
^u'ii  y  en  ait  au  monde  une  autre  ii  marveilleufe  en  dcfaillance.     : 

£/faU  de  Montaigne,  Uv.  i.  ch.  9. 

"both 
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^^  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the  granary ;  what  ofe  leaven 
^  is  of  in  making  bread,  and  why  wine  mu(l  ihind 
**  fonie  time  in  the  vat  before  it  ferments/*  Yet  the 
fame  author  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to 
have  had  his  memory  ftored  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  apothegms,  and  of  hiftorical  pafTages,  which  had 
ilruck  his  imagination ;  and  to  have  been  famiEarly 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but  with  the  ab- 
furd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the  antient  philofophers; 
with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the 
plenum  and  vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
the  water  of  ITiales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the 
infinite  of  Parmenides,  and  the  unity  of  Mufaeus*  In 
complaining  too  of  his  want  of  prefence  of  mind,  he 
indireftly  acknowledges  a  degree  of  memory  which,  if 
it  had  been  judicioully  employed,  would  have  been 
miore  than  fuificient  for  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe 
common  branches,  of  knowledge  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  deficient.  ^*  \Vhen  I  have  an  oratioa  to 
"  fpeak,'*  fays  he,  "  of  any  confiderable  length,  I  am 
^  reduced  to  the  miferable  necefEty  of  getting  it,  word 
**  for  word,  by  heart/* 

The  ftrange  and  apparently  inconfiftent  combina* 
tian  of  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  writings 
of  Montaigne  exhibit,  led  Malebranche  (who  feems  to 
have  formed  too  low  an  opmion  both  of  his  genius 
and  charader)  to  tax  him  with  affedation ;  and  even 
to  call  in  queftion  the  credibility  of  fome  of  his  afler- 
tions.  But  no  one  who  is  wMl  acquainted  with  this 
mod  amufing  author,  can  reafonably  fufpeft  his  vera- 
city ;  and,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  I  can  give  him  con>. 
plete  credit,  not  only  from  my  general  opinion  of  his 
a  fincerity. 
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fmcerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  in  the  caurfe  of  my 
own  experience,  more  than  one  example  of  the  fame 
fort  of  combination  ;  not  indeed  carried  to  fuch  a  length 
as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but  bearing  a  ftriking  refem* 
blance  to  it. 

The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  madc^ 
account,  in  part,  for  the  origin  of  the  comnapn  opiT 
nion,  that  genius  and  memory  are  feldom  united  in 
great  degrees  in  the  fame  perfon ;  ani  at  the  fame  time 
Ihew,  that  fome  of  the  facts  on  which  that  opinion  is 
founded,  do  not  juftify  fuch  a  conclufion.  Befides 
thefe,  however,  there  are  other  circumftances,  which 
at  firft  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  inconfiftency 
between  extenfive  memory  and  original  genius. 

The  fpedes  of  memory  which  excites  the  greateffc 
degree  of  admiration  in  the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  for 
ciety,  is  a  memory  for  detached  and  infulated  faSs  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  thofe  men  who  are  poffeffed  of  it, 
are  very  feldom  diftinguiflied  by  the  higher  gifts  of  the 
mind.  ^  Such  a  fpecies  of  memory  is  unfavourable  to 
philofophical  arrangement  j  becaufe  it  in  part  fupplies 
the  place  of  arrangement.     One  great  ufe  of  philofo- 
phy,  as  I  already  Ihewed,  is  to  give  us  an  extenfive 
command  of  particular  truths,  by  fumifliing  us  with 
general  principles,  under  which  a  number  of  fuch  truths 
is  comprehended.   A  perfon  in  whofe  mind  cafual  affo- 
ciations  of  time  and  place  make  a  lading  impreflion,  has 
not  the  fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with  others 
who  conned  fads  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
caufe  and  eflfeft,  or  of  pi-emifes  and  conclufion.     I  have 
heard  it  obfcrved,  that  thofe  men  who  have  rifen  to  the 
greateil  eminence  in  the  profeflion  of  law,  have  been 

in 
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in  general  fuch  as  had,  at  firft,  an  averfion  to  the  ftudy. 
The  rcafon  probably  is,  that  to  a  mind  fond  of  general 
principles,  every  ftudy  muft  be  at  firft  difgufting, 
which  prcfents  to  it  a  chaos  of  fefts  apparently  uncon- 
neded  with  each  other.  But  this  love  of  arrangement^ 
if  united  with  perfevering  induftry,  will  at  laft  conquer 
every  difficulty ;  will  introduce  order  into  what  feem- 
ed  on  a  fuperiicial  view  a  mafs  of  confufion^  and  re- 
duce the  dry  and  uninterefting  detail  of  pofitive  ftatxites 
into  a  fyftem  comparatively  luminous  and  beautiful. 

The  obfervation,  1  believe,  may  be  made  more  gene- 
ral, and  may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in  which  there 
is  a  great  multiplicity  of  fads  to  be  remembered,  A 
man  deftitute  of  genius  may,  with  little  effort,  treafure 
up  in  his  memory  a  number  of  particulars  in  chemiftry 
or  natural  hiftory,  which  he  refers  to  no  principle,  and 
from  which  he  deduces  no  conclufion  ;  and  from  bis 
facility  in  acquiring  this  ftock  of  information,  may 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  belief  that  he  poffeffes  a  natural 
tafte  for  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who 
are  really  deftined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience, 
when  they  firft  enter  on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  atten- 
tion  diftrafted,  and  their  memory  overloaded  with  fads 
among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation,  and  are  Ibme- 
times  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  progrefe. 
In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  appears,  and 
arifes  in  part  from  that  very  diffatisfafition  which  they 
at  firft  experienced,  and  which  does  not  ceafe  to  flimu- 
late  their  inquiries,  till  they  are  enabled  to  trace,  amidft 
a  chaos  of  apparently  unconnected  materials,  that  fim- 
plicity  and  beauty  which  always  charaderife  the  ope-. 

rations  of  nature. 

There 
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There  are,  beikles,  other  drcumftances  vhich  retard 
the  progrefs  of  a  man  of  genius,  when  he;  enters  on  a 
new  purfuit,  and  which  fometimes  render  him  appa* 
rently  inferior  to  thofe  who  are  pofleiTed  of  ordinary  ca« 
pacity.  A  want  of  curiofity  *,  and.  of  invention,  faci* 
litates  greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowledge.  It  renders 
the  mind  paflive,  in  receiving  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
ikves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  examin- 
ing their  foundation^  or  in  tracing  their  confequences. 
They  who  are  pofiefied  of  much  acutenefs  and  origi« 
nality,  enter  with  difficulty  into  the  views  of  others ; 
not  from  any  defed  in  their  power  of  apprehenfion,  but 
becaufe  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which  they  have 
not  examined ;  and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often 
feduced  by  their  own  fpeculattons. 

It  is  not*merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  that 
a  man  of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  furpafled  by 
others :  he  has  commonly  his  information  mudi  lefs 
at  command,  than  thofe  who  are  pofTefied  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  originality ;  and,  what  is  fomewhat  remark- 
able, he  has  it  lead  of  all  at  command  on  thofe  fubje&s 
on  which  he  has  found  his  invention  mod  fertile. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton, 
was  often  at  a  lofs,  when  the  converfation  turned  on 
his  own  difcoveries  f.  It  is  probable  that  they  made 
but  a  flight  impreilion  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  his  inventive  powers  prevented  him  from  tak- 

♦  I  mean  a  want  of  curiofity  about  truth.  "  There  are  many 
znen,"  fays  Dr.  Butler,  **  who  have  a  flrong  curiofity  to  know 
*<  what  is  faidy  who  have  little  or  no  curiofity  to  know  what  is 
««  true." 

t  Sec  Note  [T]. 
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big  much  pains  to  treafure  them  up  in  his  memoiy. 
Men  of  little  ingenuity  feldom  forget  the  ideas  they 
acquire;  becaufe  they  know  that  when  an  occafion 
occurs  for  applying  their  knowledge  to  ufe,  they  mud 
truft  to  memory  and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an 
arithmetical  rule  to  a  peffon  of  common  underftanding, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  fdence ; 
he  will  foon  get  the  rule  by  hearty  and  become  dexte* 
rous  in  the  application  of  it.  Another,  of  more  mge- 
nuity,  will  examine  the  principle  of  the  role  before  he 
applies  it  to  ufe^  and  will  fcarcely  take  the  trouble  to 
commit  to  memory  a  procefs,  which  he  knows  he  can, 
at  any  time,  with  a  little  reflexion,  recover.  The 
confequence  will  be,  that,  in  the  pradios  of  calciilation, 
he  will  appear  more  flow  and  hefitating,  than  if  he  fol- 
lowed  the  received  rules  of  arithmetic  without  reflexion 
or  leafonii^. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  every  day  in 
converiadon.  By  hr  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions 
we  announce  in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of  rea« 
foning  on  the  fpot,  but  have  been  previouily  formed 
in  the  clofet,  or  perhaps  have  been  adopted  implicitly 
on  the  authority  of  others.  The  promptitude,  Aerefore, 
with  which  a  man  decides  in*  ordinary  difcourfe,  is  not 
a  certain  teft  of  the  quicknei^  of  his  apprehenfion  *; 
as  it  may  perhaps  arife  from  thofe  uncommon  efforts 
to  fumifh  the  memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by 
which  men  of  flow  parts  endeavour  to  compeniate  for 
their  want  of  invention ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 

*  Memona  facit  prompt!  ingenii  famaniy  ut  ilia  que  dicinLUS* 
Don  domo  attuliiTey  fed  ibi  protinus  fumpfiiTe  videamur. 

QuiNCTiL.  In/In  Oratn  lib.  au.  cap.  2. 

is 
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IS  poflible  that  a  confcioufnefs  gf  originality  may  give 
rife  to  a  manner  apparently  cmbarraffed,  by  leading 
the  perfon  who  feels  it,  to  truft  too  much  to  estenu 
porcf  exertions  *. 

In  general,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
that  thofe  who  carry  about  with  them  a  great  degree 
of  acquired  information,  which  they  have  always  at 
command,  or  who  have  rendered  their  own  difcoveriet 
fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be  in  a  condition  to  ex« 
plain  them,  without  recoUeftion,  are  very  feldom  poC 
fefled  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  much  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion*     A  man  of  original  genius,  who  is  fond 
of  exercifing  his  reafoning  powers  anew  on  every  point 
as  it  occurs  to  him,  and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe 
the  ideas  of  others,  or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  concluflons 
which  he  has  deduced  from  previous  reflexion,  often 
appears,  to  fuperficial  obfervers,  to  fall  below  the  level 
of  ordinary  underftandings ;  while  another,  deftitutc 
both  of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 

*  In  the  foregoing  obfervations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied* 
that  originality  of  genius  is  incompatible  With  a  ready  recoUec* 
tion  of  acquired  knowledge ;  but  only  that  it  has  a  tendency  un- 
favourable to  ity  and  that  more  time  and  pra6lice  will  commonly  be 
neccfTary  to  familianfe  the  mind  of  a  man  of  myention  to  the  ideas 
of  others/ or  even  to  the  concluflons  of  his  own  underftandingy  than 
are  requifite  in  ordinary  cafes.  Habits  of  literary  conyerfatioHy  and» 
flill  moce,  habits  of  extempore  difcuilion  in  a  popular  affemblyy  are 
peculiarly  ufeful  in  giving  us  a  ready  and  pra6lical  command  of  our 
knowledge.  There  is  much  good  fcnfe  in  the  following  aj^orifm 
of  Bacon  :  <^  Reading  makes  a  full  man,  writing  a  corre^  man,  and 
•*  fpeaking  a  read^  man."  See  a  commentary  on  this  aphorifm  ia  * 
one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventurer. 

prompt* 
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promptitude  in  his  decifions,  which  arifes  from  the  m* 
feriority  of  his  intelledual  2LbiIities« 

It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  the  lail 
defcription  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfation  they 
form  the.  mod  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  mod  inftruc- 
live,  companions.  How  inexhauftible  foever  the  inyen- 
tion  of  an  individual  may  be,  the  variety  of  his  own 
peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole  mafs 
of  ufeful  and  curious  information  of  which  the  world 
is  already  poiTefied.  The  converfation,  accordingly,  of 
men  of  genius,  is  fometimes  extremely  limited  ;  and 
is  interefting  to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value, 
and  who  can  diftinguilh  the  marks  of  originality.  In 
confequence  too  of  that  partiality  which  every  man 
feels  for  his  own  fpeculations,  they  are  more  in  danger 
of  being  dogmatical  and  difpUtatious,  than  thofe  who 
have  no  fyftem  which  they  are  interefted  to  defend. 

The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  authors. 
A  book  which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  incfivi- 
dual  only,  may  be  admired  by  a  few,  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  fcience  to 
which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance  for  popularity 
with  the  multitude.  An  author  who  pofTefles  induf- 
try  fufScient  to  coiled  the  ideas  of  others,  and  judg- 
ment fuificient  to  arrange  them  {kilfuUy,  is  the  moft 
likely  perfon  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  literary 
fame :  and  although,  in  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  charaderiftic  of 
genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  the  objeds  of 
public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  lefs  diftin- 
guiflied  by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  learning 
and  cultivated  tafte.    Perhaps  too,  for  the  muld« 

tude. 
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tude,  the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the  moll  ufeiul ; 
as  their  writings  contain  the  more  folid  difcoveries 
which  others  have  brought  to  Ught,  fqparated  from 
thofe  errors  with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the 
firft  formation  of  a  fyftem. 
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CHAPTER    SEVENTH. 
Of  Imagination. 

SECTION    I. 
AtuJjfit  of  Imaginatieti. 


I 


N  attempting  to  draw  the  line  between  Conception 
and  Imagination,  I  have  already  obferved,  that  tk 
province  of  the  former  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  a^ 
tranfcript  of  what  we  have  formerly  felt  and  pe- 
ceived ;  that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a  fele£tion  d 
qualities  and  of  circumftances  from  a  variety  of  &- 
ferent  objeds,  and  by  combining  and  difpofing  thde, 
to  form  a  new  creation  of  its  own. 

According  to  the  definitions  adopted,  in  goienl, 
by  modem  philofophers,  the  province  of  Imaginadcs 
would  appear  to  be  limited  to  objeds  of  fight.  ^  ^ 
«  is  the  fenfe  of  fight,"  (fays  Mr.  Addifon,)  «  vhii 
^*  furnifhes  the  Imagination  with  its  ideas  ;  fo  that  by 
*^  the  pleafures  of  Imagination,  I  here  mean  fuch  2S 
•*  arife  from  vifible  objedts,  either  when  wc  have  them 
*^  adhially  in  view,  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas 
*^  into  our  minds,  by  paintings,  ftatues,  defcriptioDS, 
*^  or  any  the  like  occafions.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
*^  have  a  fingle  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  ik^ 
^^  make  its  firit  entrance  through  the  fight.'*  Agree* 
ably  to  the  fame  view  of  the  fubjefl.  Dr.  Rdd  ob- 
ferves,  that  ^*  Imaginatioii  pioperly  figioifies  a  lively 

«concq>' 
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**  conception  of  obje£bs  of  fight;  the. former  power 
*^  being  diflingulfhed  from  the  latter^  as  a  part  from 
"  the  whole/' 

That  this  limitation  of  the  province  of  Imagina- 
tion to  one  particular  clafs  of  our  perceptions  is  alto* 
gether  arbitrary,  feems  to  me  to  be  evident ;  for,  al- 
though the  greater-  part  of  the  materials  which  Ima- 
gination combines  be  fupplied  by  this  fenfe,  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  indifputable,  that  our  other  perceptive  fa- 
culties alfo  contribute  pccafionally  their  fhare.  How 
many  pleafing  images  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
fragrance  of  the  fields  and  the  melody  of  the  groves  ; 
not  to  mention  that  fifter  art,  whofe  magical  inBuence 
over  the  human  frame,  it  has  been,  in  all  ages^  the 
higheft  boaft  of  poetry  to  celebrate !  In  the  following 
paflage,  even  the  more  grofs  fenfations  of  Tafle  form 
the  fubje£t  of  an  ideal  repaft,  on  which  it  is  impofli- 
ble  not  to  dwell  with  fome  complacency;  particu- 
larly after  a  perufal  of  the  preceding  lines,  in  which 
the  Poet  defcribes  "  the  Wonders  of  the  Torrid 
Zone." 

Bear  me,  Pomona !  to  thy  citron  groves  ; 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange,  glowing  thro'  the  green^ 
Their  lighter  glories  blend«    Lay  me  redin'd 
Beneath  the  fpreading  tamarind  that  (hakes, 
Fann'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever-cooling  fruit : 
Or^  ftretch'd  amid  thefe  orchards  of  the  fun, 
O  let  me  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl, 
More  bouDteovs  far  than  all  the  frantic  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours !  Nor,  on  its  flender  twigs 
jLow  bending,  be  the  full  pomegranate  fcom'd ; 
Nor,  creeping  thro'  the  woods,  the  gelid  race 
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Of  berries.    Oft  in  humble  ftation  dwells 

Unboaftf«I  wordi,  above  fafttdious  pomp. 

Witnefs,  thou  beft  Anana,  thou  the  pride 

Of  vegetable  fife,  beyond  whateVr 

The  Poets  unag'd  in  the  golden  age: 

Quick  let  me  ftrip  thee  of  thy  ipiny  coat^ 

Spread  thy  ambrofial  ftoresj  and  feaft  with  Jotc  * ! 

What  aft  eflemblage  of  other  con€^)tkm8,  iS&rcBt 
from  all  thofe  hitherto  mentioned,  has  the  genius  of 
Vii;gil  combined  in  cue  diftich ! 

Hie  gelidi  fontes^  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 
Hie  nemud :  hie  ipfb  tecum  confumerer  aevo. 

Thefe  obferratkm^  are  fuffident  to  fliew^  how  m$^ 
qaztc  a  notion  of  the  province  of  Imagiaatioii  (ccs- 
fidered  evtn  m  its  reference  to  the  feiifible  work)}  is 
conveyed  by  the  definitiofti  of  Mr*  Addifba  and  of 
Dr.  Reid.'^&Ut  the  faiTible  Wotld,  ie  muft  be  renaem- 
bered,  is  not  the  only  field  where  Imaginatioa  exem 
her  jtowerb«  All  the  objefts  of  human  kno^edge 
fupply  materials  to  her  forming  hand ;  diverfiijiB? 
infinitely  the  works  ihe  produces^  while  the  mode(^ 
her  operatii»i  remains  eflfentially  uniform*  As  it  i^ 
the  fame  power  of  Reafoaing  wUch  enables  us  to  cam 
on  our  inteftigMDns  with  reTpeA  to  iadmdual  ob- 
jeds,  and  with  refpe&  to  clafib  or  genera ;  fo  it  i^2i 
by  'the  fame  procdfes  of  Analyfis  and  Comfainaticm, 
that  the  genius  of  Milton  produced  the  Garden  of 
Eden ;  that  of  Harrington^  the  Commonwealth  d 
Oceana )  and  that  of  Shakefpeare,  the  chaxa&en  of 

.     .  Hamk: 
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Hamlet  and  FalftaE  The  difFerence  between  thefc 
feveral  eflforts  of  invention,  confifk  only  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  materiaJiS  were  acquired ;  as 
far  as  the  power  of  Imagination  is  concerned,  the  pro- 
ceifes  are  perfedly  analogous. 

The  attempts  of  Mr.  Addifon  and  of  Dr.  Reid  to 
limit  the  province  of  Imagination  to  objects  of  fight^ 
have,  plainly  proceeded  from  a  very  important  faft, 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illuftrate  more  parti- 
cularly ;--^That  the  mind  h^  a  greater  facility^  and^ 
of  confequence,  a  gjreater  delight  in  recalling  the  per- 
ceptions pf  this  fenfe  than  .thofe  of  any  of  the  others  ; 
while,  at  the  iame  time,  the  variety  of  qualities  p^- 
ceived  by  it  is  incomparably  greater.  It  is  this  fenCe, 
accordingly,  which  fupplies  the  painter  and  the  ftatu- 
ary  with  all  the  fubjeds-on  which  their  genius  is  ex« 
erdfed;  and  which  furnifhes  to  the  defcriptive  poet 
the  krgeft  and  the  mod  valuable  portion  of  the  ma* 
terials  which  he  combines.  In  that  abfurd  ipecies  of 
profe  compofition,  too,  which  borders  on  poetry,  no- 
thing is  more  remarkable  than  the  predominance  of 
phrafes  that  recal  to  the  memory,  glarmg  colours,  and 
thofe  fplendid^  appearances  of  nature,  which  make  a 
flrong  impreifion  on  the  eye.  It  has  been  mentioned 
by  different  writers;,  :as  a  charaAeriftical  cji^ciimiUnce 
in  the  Oriental  or  Afiatic  ityle,  Aat  the  jgreater  po^ 
of  the  metaphors  ave  taken  from  tbe  c^leftial  lumi- 
naries. •  «  The  Works  of  the  Perfians,^'  (feys  M.  de 
Voltaire,)  ^^  ^re  like  the  titles  of  their  king^,  in  whioh 
^^  we  are  perpetually  daszled  with  the  fu&  smd  the 
^'  moon/'  Sir  William  joss^^  in  a  (hort  Eflay  on 
the  Poetiy  of  Eaftem  Katimi^  lui»  eade«VQ|ir^  |o 
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(hew,  that  this  is  not  o^raig  to  the  bad  tafte  of  the 
Afiatics,  but  to  the  old  language  and  popular  religim 
of  their  country.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  very  fame 
criticiim  will  be  found  to  apply  to  the  juvenile  pro- 
du&ions  of  every  author  pofTeflfed  of  a  warm  linage 
nation;  and  to  the  compofitioBis  of  every  peopk 
among  whom  a  cultivated  and  philofophical  tafte  h2s 
not  eftablifhed  a  fufficiently  marked  diftin&xon  be- 
tween the  appropriate  ftyles  of  poetry  and  of  prafc- 
The  account  given  by  the  Abbe  Girard  of  the  meas- 
mg  of  the  word  Phebusj\  ^  employed  by  the  Freaci 
critics,  confirms  ftrongly  this  obfervatioiu  "Lc 
*•  Phebus  a  un  brillant  qui  fignifie,  ou  femble  figni- 
•*  fier  quelcjue  chofe :  le  foleil  y  entre  d'ordinaire ;  i 
**  c^eft  peut-etre  ce  qui,  en  notre  langue,  a  donne 
^*  lieu  5tu  noni  de  Phebus  *." 

Agreeably  to  thefe  principles.  Gray,  in  defcribing 
the  infantine  reveries  pf  poetical  genius,  has  fixed, 
with  exquifite  judgmei^t^  on  this  clafs  of  our  con- 
ceptions : 

Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eye  would  run 
Such  Forms  as  glitter  in  the  Mu£b'9  ray 
With  Oriciit  hues 

From  thefe  remarks  it  may  be  eafily  underftood, 
why  the  word  Imagination^  in  its  moft  ordinary  ac- 
ceptadon,  ihould  be  applied  to  cafes  where  our  con- 
ceptions are  derived  from  the  fenfe  of  fight ;  ^dthougfa 
the  province-  of  this  power  be,  in  fad,  a?  linlimitd 
as  the  fphere  of  human  enjoyment  ^ncl  of  human 
'  thought.  Hence,  the  origin  of  thofe  pardal  defini- 
tions which  I  have  been  attempting  to  correQ ;  ^ 

hence 
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lence  too,  the  origin  of  the  word  Imagination  ;  the 
etymology  of  which  implies  manifeftly  a  reference  to 
rifible  objeds. 

To  all  the  various  modes  in  which  Imaginatloti 
nay  difplay  itfeif^  the  greater  part  of  the  remaiics 
:ontained  in  this  Chapter  will  be  found  to  apply, 
mder  proper  limitations ;  but^  in  order  to  render 
:he  fubje£t  more  obvious  to  the  reader's  examinatbnj 
[  (hall,  in  the  farther  profecution  of  it,  endeavour  to 
:onvey  my  ideas^  rather  by  mieans  of  particular  eac- 
simples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles ;  leav» 
[ng  it  to  his  own  judgment  to  determine,  with  what 
modifications  the  conclufions  to  which  we  are  led, 
may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  circum* 
(lances. 

Among  the  innumerable  phenomena  which  this 
part  of  our  conftitudon  prefents  to  our  examination, 
the  combinadons  which  the  mind  forms  out  of  mate- 
rials fupplied  by  the  power  of  Concepticxi  reconmien4 
themfelyes  ftrongly,  both  by  their  fimplidty,  snd  by 
the  interefting  nature  of  »the  difcuifions  to  which  they 
lead.     I  fhall  avail  myfelf,  therefore,  as  much  as  po& 
fible,  in  the  following  enquiries,  of  whatever  illuftra* 
tions  I  am  aUe  to  borrow  from  the  arts  of  Poetry  and 
of  Paintmg ;  the  operations  of  Imaginadon  in  thefe 
arts  fumiihing  the  mod  intelligible  and  pleafing  exem- 
plifications of  the  intelle&ual  procefTes,  by  which,  in 
thofe  analogous  but  leis  palpable  initances  that  fall 
under  the  confideration  of  the  Moralift,  the  mind  de- 
viates from  the  models  prefented  to  it  by  experience, 
and  forms  to  itfelf,  new  and  untried  objeds  of  pur- 
fuit.    It  is  in  confequence  of  fuch  procefles  (which, 
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hotxr  Ktde  Saewt  tbef  may  be  attraxled  to,  are  hAH- 
tually  paitmg  in  tte  thoughts  of  all  man,)  ch^t  tiH- 
man  affairs  exhibit  £b  bufy  and  fo  vaiions  %  fcene; 
toidtng,  m  aite  eafe^  to  imprevement,  and,  in  an- 
other, to  decDne;  iccoi^g  as  our  nofions  of  excel- 
lake  and  of  hat>piBieil  are  juft  or  erroneods. 

It  was  db^ed,  lA  a  i^mtt  pii^  of  tl&  Ivoik, 
that  Imagioaticn  is  a  cbmplex  power  *•  It  includes 
Colicc^on  or  iTiinpte  Appreheftfioh,  which  enables 
OS  to  form  t  notion  of  diofe  liMlne^  objefib  of  per- 
c^ftpdon  or  of  krioifc4dlj^e>  out  of  whi(ji  we  are  lo 
tnak^  ^  feledioni  Afa4(?ra£tioh,  which  feparates  the 
ftkicted  nuAerials  from  die  qualities  and  circuraftances 
tlMclh  krb  tohneded  with  them  in  nature ;  and  Jedg. 
ment  or  Tafte,  which  feleds  the  materials,  and  <& 
fb&s  thctr  cOttibtoition.  To  thdft  powers^  we  may 
gdd,  tbat  particidar  habit  of  affdciaiion  to  which  I 
Ibrmerly  |;ave  die  name  of  Taney  j  as  it  is  ^m  whkk 
l^refisnta  to  x>ixr  choice,  kli  the  different  materials  wiiich 
are  fubfervient  to  the  efforts  of  iinagination,  and  vdiick 
vnay  thertfocie  be  confidef^  as  forming  die  ground- 
work of  poetical  genius. 

To  iUuftrate  thdfe  obferyations,  let  us  cdnffider  the 
ft^s  by  \^hich  MiU6n  muft  have  proceeded  in  creat- 
ing h»  iifia^ihary  Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  firft 
propoTdd  to  i&iikU  that  fubjed  of  defcfiption,  it  h 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a  vtoidty  of  the  molt  ftrik« 
ing  fceiles  Which  he  hiUi  fteh  crowded  ilito  his  inmd. 
The  Affociatidn  df  Ideas  ^Ai^fefted  them,  and  the 
fower  of  C<mc^p^fc  placed  each  of  them  b^re  him 

with 


trith  all  hs  beauties  and  fanperfeftioilSi  In  every  iia-* 
ural  fcene^  if  we  ddtine  it  for  any  particular  puri« 
tofe,  there  are  defeds  and  rednndandes,  whtth  art 
nay  fometimes,  but  cannot  alivays^  corred.  But  the 
toiler  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  create 
ind  annihilate ;  and  dFfpofe,  at  pleaiure,  her  wood^, 
ler  rockd,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accordingly,  "would 
lot  copy  his  Edmk  from  any  oM  ficene,  boc  vroaid 
ele6l  from  each  the  featunf^  which  wete  moft  emi^ 
lently  beautifnl.  The  yawer  of  Abftradion  enabled 
liin  to  make  the  fqf>ar£(tion,  ^nd  Tafte  direded  hiai  ' 
n  the  feledtiofi.  Thus  he  tX'as  ^imiffaed  -wAk  has  ma« 
erials ;  by  a  (kifful  combinatioli  ctf  vfaich^ '  he  has 
ireated  a  landfcape,  more  peitfed  ipmbably  in  att  ite 
larts,  than  was  ever  realifed  in  nature^  and  certainly 
'ery  diiTerent  from  asry  thing  which  this  country  et« 
libited,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote.  It  is  a  curious 
emark  of  Mn  Wa^e^  'that  Miken's  Eden  is  free 
rom  the  defedh  of  the  old  Englifh  garden,  and  is 
magined  on  the  fame  principles  which  it  was  reierved 
or  the  prefent  age  to  carry  into  execution. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufficiently  evident, 
hat  Imagination  is  not  a  fimple  power  of  the  mind, 
ike  Attention,  Conception,  or  Abllra&ion ;  but  that 
t  is  foYmed  by  a  combination  of  various  faculties.  It 
s  farther  evident,  that  it  muft  appear  under  very  dif- 
ferent forms,  in  the  caie  of  different  individuals;  as 
bme  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
nfluenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental  circum- 
[lances.  The  variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials 
?ut  of  which  the  combinations  of  the  Poet  or  the 
Painter  arc  formed,*  will  depend  much  on  the  tend- 
ency 
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ency  of  external  fituadon,  to  {lore  the  mind  \mh  a 
multiplicity  of  Conceptions ;  and  the  beauty  of  thefe 
combinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  fucce&  vnth 
which  the  power  of  Tafte  has  been  cuhiYated.  What 
we  call,  therefore,  the  power  of  Imagination^  is  not 
the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  refult  of  acquired  habits, 
aided  by  favourable  circumilances*  It  is  not  an  ori- 
ginal endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accomplifli- 
ment  formed  by  experience  and  fituation ;  and  which, 
ia  its  different  gradations,  fills  up  all  the  interval  be- 
tw^n  the  firft  efforts  of  untutored  genius,  and  die 
fublime  creations  of  Raphael  or  of  Mihon. 

An  uncoibmon  degree  of  Iniagination  conflitutes 
poetical  genius  ;  a  talent  which,  although  chiefly  dif- 
played  in  poetical  compofition,  is  alfo  die  foundation 
(though  not  precifely  in  the  fame  manner)  of  various 
other  Arts*  A  few  remarks  on  the  relation  which 
Imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  mod  interefting  of 
thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nature  and 
office. 


SECTION    11. 

Of  Imagination ,  covfidered  in  its  Relation  to  fome  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 


A' 


MONO  the  Arts  connefted  with  Imagination,  fome 
not  only  take  their  rife  from  this  power,  but 
produce  objeds  which  are  addreffed  to  it.  Odien 
take  their  rife  from  Imagination,  but  produce  obje&s 
which  are  addreffed  to  the  power  of  Perception* 

.  To 
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To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  claflTes  of  Arts,  belongs 
that  of  Gardening ;  or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called, 
the  Art  of  creating  Landfcape.  In  this  Art,  the  de- 
ligner  is  limited  in  his  creation  by  nature ;  and  his 
only  province  is  to  correft,  to  improve,  and  to  adonu 
As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to  ob- 
ferve  the  effe£t,  he  muft  call  up,  in  his  imagination^ 
the  fcene  which  he  means  to  produce ;  and  apply  to 
this  imaginary  fcene  his.  tafte  and  his  judgment ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  a  lively  conception  of  vifible  ob- 
jefts,  he  muft  add  a  power  (which  long  experience 
and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can  give  him)  of  judg« 
ing  beforehand,  of  the  effefk  which  they  would  pro.  * 
duce,  if  they  were  actually  exhibited  to  his  fenfes. 
This  power  forms,  what  Lord  Chatham  beautifully 
and  exprefEvely  called,  the  prophetic  Eyg  of  Tajie ; 
that  eye  which  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  Mr* 
Gray)  ^^  fees  all  the  beauties  that  a  place  is  fufcep. 
**  tible  of,  long  before  they  are  bom ;  and  when  it 
^  plants  a  feedling,  already  fits  under  the  (hade  of  it, 
**  and  enjoys  the  eflfeft  it  will  have,  from  every  point 
*'  of  view  that  lies  in  the  profped  *."  But  although 
the  artift  who  creates  a  landfcape,  copies  it  from  his 
imagination,  the  fcene  which  he  exhibits  is  addrefled 
to  the.  fenfes,  and  may  produce  its  full  effeft  on  the 
minds  of  others,  without  any  effort  on  their  part, 
either  of  imagination  or  of  conception* 

To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  it  is  neceflary  for 
me  to  remark,  that,  in  the  laft  obfervation,  I  fpeak 
merely  of  the  natural  effe£b  produced  by  a  landfcape, 

*  G&Av't  Woik^  by  Mamm*  p.  377.    * 

8  and 
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«nd  abftra£k  entirely  from  the  pleafure  which  may  re- 
fult  from  an  accidental  aiTociation  of  ideas  with  a  par- 
ticular  fc^ne.  The  effect  refulting  from  fuch  aflbci- 
ations  will  depend,  in  a  gr^at  meafure,  on  the  live- 
Imefs  «ith  which  'the  aflfociated  objeds  are  con- 
ceived,  and  on  the  affe£dng  nature  of  the  pifhncs 
wfaidi  a  creative  imagination,  when  once  roofed^  wili 
prefent  to  the  mind;  but  the  pleafures  dios  arifing 
from  the  accidental  exerdfe  that  a  landfcape  may  gr?e 
to  the  imagination,  muft  not  be  confound^  Wth  tfaofc 
which  it  18  naturally  fitted  to  prodace. 

In  Painting,  (excepting  in  tbofe  inftances  in  which 
it  exhibits  a  faithful  copy  of  a  particular  object,)  tfe 
original  idea  tnuft  be  formed  in  the  imagination: 
and,  in  moft  cafe8»  At  exercife  of  imagination  muS 
concur  with  perc^)tion,  before  the  pi£ture  can  pro- 
duce  that  effcd:  on  the  mind  tif  the  fpefiator  which 
the  artifl  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore^  does  not 
b^ilg  entirely  to,  either  of  the  two  daflea  of  Arts 
formerly  mentionsd,  but  has  fomethiiig  in  commda 
with  them  botL 

As  far  as  tlie  Painter  aims  at  copying  exadf? 
what  he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  ge- 
neral rules ;  and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  creative 
gemus  which  is  charafteriftical  of'  the  Poet.  The 
pleafdre,  however,  which  refults  from  paiming,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  extremely 
trifling ;  and  is  fpedfically  different  from  that  which  it 
sums  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination.  Even 
in  portrait-painting,  the  ferviie  copyift  of  nature  is 
regarded  ;n  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a  tradefmao^ 
^'  Deception/'  (as  ReyHoldU  has^cellently  obferved,) 

**  inftead 
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^  inftead  of  advancing  the  art^  is,  in  reality,  cairry^ 
^  ing  it  back  to  its  infant  ftate.  The  firfl  eiTays  of 
^  painting  were  certainly  nothing  but  mere  imitations 
^  of  individual  objeds ;  and  when  this  amounted  to 
^^  a  deception,  the  artift  had  accompli/hed  his  pur^ 
•*  pofe  */* 

When  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  Painter  indulges 
his  genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own, 
he  vies  with  the  Poet  in  the  nobleft  exertion  of  the 
poetical  art :  and  he  avails  bimfelf  of  his  profeflional 
ikill,  as  the  Poet  avails  himfelf  of  language,  only  to 
convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive  the  eye  by 
accurate  reprefentations  of  particular  forms,  is  no 
lon'ger  his  aim  ;  but,  by  the  touches  of  an  exprcffive 
peficit,  to  fpeak  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imi- 
tation, therefore,  is  not  the  end  which  he  propofes 
to  Iiimfelf,  but  the  means  which  he  employs  in  order 
to  accomplifli  it :  nay,  if  the  imitation  be  carried  fo 
far  as  to  preclude  all  exercife  of  the  fpeftator^s  ima- 
gination, it  will:  difappoint,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
purpofe  of  the  artift. 

In  Poetry,  and  in  every  other  fpecies  of  compofi- 
tion,  in  which  one  perfon  attempts,  by  means  of  lan- 
guage, to  prefent  to  the  mind  of  another,  the  objefts 
of  his  own  imagination ;  this  power  is  neceflary, 
though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the  author  and  to 
thfe  reader. '  When  we  perufe  a  defcription,  we  natu* 
rally  feel  a  difpofition  to  form,  in  our  own  minds,  x 
diftinft  pifture  of  what  is  defcribcd  j  and  in  proper- 

« 

•  Not^  on  Mascs's  Tranflation  of  F»fi««OY'«  Poem  on  the 
An  of  F^btuigik  P-  <  >4- 

tion 
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tion  to  the  attention  and  intereft  "wladi  the  fubfeft 
excites^  the  pidure  becomes  fteady  and  detervunate. 
It  is  fcarcely  pofCble  for  us  to  hear  much  of  a  parti- 
cular town»  without  fortning  fome  notion  of  its  figure 
and  (ize  and  fituation;  and  in  reading  hiilory  and 
poetry,  1  believe  it  feldom  happens,  that  we  do  sot 
annex  imaginary  appearances  to  the  names  of  our  £i- 
vourite  chara&ei*s*  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft 
certain,  that  the  imaginations  of  no  two  men  coincide 
upon  fuch  occafions;  and,  therefore,  though  both 
may  be  pleafed,  the  agreeable  impreflions  which  they 
feel,  may  be  widely  different  from  each  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  pidures  by  which  they  are  produced 
are  more  or  lefs  happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  dramatic  reading  fees, 
for  the  firil  time,  one  of  his  favourite  cfaaradlers  re- 
prefented  on  the  ilage,  he  is  generally  diflktisfied 
with  the  exhibition,  however  eminent  the  aftor  may 
be ;  and  if  he  (hould  happen,  before  this  reprefenta- 
tion,  to  have  been  very  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  character,  the  cafe  may  continue  to  be  the  fame 
through  life.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  re- 
ceived from  any  Falflaflf  on  the  ftage,  half  the  plea^ 
fure  which  Shakefpeare  gives  me  in  the  clolet ;  and 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  I  fhould  feel  fome  degree  of 
uneafinefs,  if  I  were  prefent  at  any  attempt  to  per- 
fonate  the  figure  or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or 
Sancho  Panca.  It  is  not  always  that  the  ador,  on 
fuch  occafions,  falls  (hort  of  our  expedation.  He 
difappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  fom^thing  different  from 
what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  con* 
fequently  appears  to  us,  at  the  moment^  to  be  an  un- 

£uthful 
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faithful  reprefentation  of  the  Poet's  idea:  and  uptil  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  performance  has  completely 
obliterated  our  former  impreiBons,  it  is  impoflibie  for 
us  to  form  an  adequate  eilimate  of  its  merit. 

Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fub* 
jefts.  The  fight  of  any  natural  fcenc,  or  of  aiiy  work 
of  art,  provided  we  have  not  previoufly  heard  of  it, 
commonly  produces  a  greater  effed,  at  firft,  than 
ever  afterwards :  but  if,  in  confequence  of  a  defcrip* 
tion,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a  previous  notion  of 
it,  I  apprehend,  the  eStSt  will  be  found  lefs  pleafing, 
the  firft  time  it  is  feen,  than  the  fecond.  Although 
the  defcription  ihould  fall  ihort  greatly  of  the  reality, 
yet  the  difappointment  which  we  feel,  on  meeting 
with  fomcthing  different  from  what  we  expefted,  di- 
miniihes  our  fatisfa£lion.  The  fecond  time  we  fee 
the  fcene,  the  eSeGi  of  novelty  is  indeed  lefs  than  be- 
fore ;  but  it  is  (till  confiderable,  and  the  imagination 
now  anticipates  nothing  which  is  not  realifed  in  the 
perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a  fa- 
tisfaftory  reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  who 
have  a  genuine  relifh  for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The 
defigns  of  Kent  and  of  Brown  evince  in  their  authors 
a  degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  defcriptive  poet ;  but  when  they  are  once  execut- 
ed, their  beauties  (excepting  thofe  which  refult  from 
aflbdation)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpedaton  In  po- 
etry  the  effeft  is  inconfiderable,  unlefs  upon  a  mind 
which  pofTefles  fome  degree  of  the  author's  genius ; 
ii  mind  amply  fumiflied,  by  its  previous  habits,  with 
the  means  of  interpreting  the  language  which  he  em- 
ploys ; 
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ploys ;  and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co-ope* 
rate  with  the  efforts  of  his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words 
xvUich  exprcfs  complex  ideas,  feldom  convey  precifely 
the  fame  meaning  to  diffisrent  indtviduals,  and  that 
hence  arifes  much  of  the  ambiguity  of  language.  Hie 
fame  obfervatipn  holds,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree, 
with  refpeft  to.  the  names  of  feniible  objefts.  When 
the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove,  occur  in  a  de- 
fcription,  a  perfon  of  lively  conceptions  naturally 
thinks  of  fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove, 
that  have  made  an  imprefGon  on  his  mind ;  and  what- 
ever the  notions  are,  whiqh  he  is  led  by  his  imagina- 
tion to  form  of  thefe  objects,  they  muft  necef&rily  ap- 
proach to  the  ftandard  of  what  he  has  feen.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  different  habits  and 
education  of  individuals ;  according  to  the  livdiiteb 
of  their  conceptions,  and  according  to  the  creadve 
power  of  their  imaginations,  ^e  fame  words  will  pio- 
duce  very  different  effefts  on  different  minds.  When 
a  perfon  who  has  received  his  educatbn  in  the  coun- 
try, reads  a  defcription  of  a  rural  retiremou ;  ^ 
faoufe,  the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  foft 
accuftomed,  prefent  themfdvos  ^xxntaneoufly  to  hb 
conception,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  the  recol- 
tedion  of  his  eady  friendihips,  and  ail  thofe  pieaiing 
ideas  which  are  commonly  a^odated  with  thft  fcenei; 
of  childhood  and  of  yoot^L  How  differcsl  is  fht 
effed  of  the  defcription  upon  his  mind,  from  what  k 
would  produce  on  one  who  has  pafiied  hit  tender 
years  at  a  diftance  from  the  beauties  of  aatore, 
and  yi,ho£t  inf^it  fports  ane  coqacdkd  ia  his  me- 
mory 

7     • 
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nory    with    the  '  gloomy  alleys    of   &  commercial 
uty! 

But  it  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular 
«rords  of  a  defcription,  that  the  powers  of  Imagina- 
ion  and  Conception  are  employed.  They  are  farther 
leceffary  for  filling  up  the  different  parts'  of  that  pic^ 
:ure,  of  which  the  mofl  minute  defcriber  can  only 
:race  the  outline.  In  the  bed  defcription,  there  ii 
siuch  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply;  and  the  effect 
jvhich  it  produces  on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a  con- 
iderable  degree,  on  the  invention  and  tafte  with 
^hich  the  pifture  is  finifhed.  It  is  therefore  poffiblei 
m  the  cwie  hand,  that  the  happieft  efforts  of  p<?etical 
jenius  may  be  perufed  with  perfed  indifference  by  a 
nan  of  fouiid  judgment,  and  not  deftitute  of  natural 
enfibility ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  cold  and 
:ommon-place  defcription  may  be  the  means  of  awak- 
ening, in  a  rich  and  glowing  imagination,  a  degree  of 
mthufiafm  unknown  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I  have  hitherto  inen^ 
:ioned  as  taking  their  rife  from  the  imagination,  have 
:his  in  common,  that  their  primary  objeft  is  to  pleafe; 
This  obfervation  applies  to  the  art  ot  Poetry,  no  lefs 
han  to  the  others  j  nay,  it  is  this  circumftance  which 
rharafterifes  Poetry,  and  diflinguiflies  it  from  all  the 
)ther  claffes  of  literary  compofition.  The  obje£l  rf 
he  Philofopher  is  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind  ; 
hat  of  the  Orator,  to  acquire  an  afcendant  ever  the 
vill  of  others,  by  bending  to  his  own  purpofes  their 
udgments,  their  imaginations,  and  their  paflions : 
)ut  the  primary  and  the  diftinguilhing  aim  of  the 
i*oet  is,  to  pleafe ;  and  the  principal  refourcc  which 

Kfc  he 
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he  poflefles  for  this  puipoie,  .is  by  addrefling  the 
imagination.  Sometimes^  indeed,  he  may  feem  to 
encroach  oa  the  province  of  the  Philofopher  or  of  the 
Orator;  but^  in  thefe  infUnces,  he  <»ly  borrom 
from  them  the  means  by  which  he  accompUihes  his 
end*  If  he  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to  inform,  be 
addrefles  the  underftandiQg  only  as  a  yehicle  of  plea* 
fure :  if  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the  pafSons,  it  is  only 
to  paflions  which  it  is  pleafmg  to  mdulge*  The  Phi- 
lofopher,  in  like  manner^  in  order  to  accomplilh  hii 
end  of  indrudion,  may  fmd  it  expedient^  occafion- 
ally,  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or  to  make  an  ^ppeai 
to  the  pailions :  the  Orator  may,  ^t  one  time,  ikate  to 
bis  heai'ers  a  procefs  of  reafonin^  \  at  an<)ther,  a  calm 
narrative  of  fads ;  axvd^  at  a  third,  he  may  give  the 
reins  to  poetical  fancy.  But  dill  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  Philgfopher  is  to  i]:mrud,,  and  of  the  Orator  to 
perfuade;  and  whatever  means  they  make  uie  oG 
which  are  not  fubfervient  to  this  purpofe^  are  out  of 
place,  and  ohftrud  the  eSed  of  thtiir  labours. 

The  meafured  compo&tion  in  which  the  Poet  ex- 
preflfes  Umfelf,  is  only  one  of  th^  means  whkh  k 
employs  co  pleafe.  As  the  delight  wUch  he  couvep 
to  the  imagination,  is  hdgbtexied  by  the  other  agzc^ 
able  im]^eifions  which  he  qaA  unite  in  the  miiui  at 
die  fame  time ;  be  ftudies  to  beftow,  upon  the  m^ 
dium  of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  the 
variou^beauties  of  which  it  is  fuice^tible.  Among 
theftf  beauties,  the  harmony  of  numbers  is  not  the 
lead  powerful ;  for  its  effe£k  is  conftant,  and  dioes  not 
interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleafures  which  lan- 
guage produces.    A  fuceelBoa  of  agxeeable  percep* 
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ion$  is  kept  u^  by  the  organical  effeft  of  words  upon 
he  ear  ;  trhile  they  inform  the  underftanding  by  thdr 
)errpicuity  and  precifion,  or  pleafe  the  imagination 
)y  the  pifiture3  they  fuggeft,  or  touch  the  heart  by 
he  aiTociation^  they  awaJken.     Of  all  thefd  charms  of 
anguage,  the  Poet  may  avail  himfelf ;  and  they  are 
.11  fo  many  inftruments  of  hU  art.    TcJ  th6  Phllofo- 
>her  and  the  Orator  they  may  occq/tondlly  be  of  ufe ; 
ind  to  both  they  mud  be  cmjiantly  fo  far  an  objed  of 
ttendon,  that  nothing  may  occur  in  their  compoii<> 
ions,  which  may  diftrad  the  thoughts,  by  offending 
ither  the  ear  or  the  tafte  ;  but  the  Poet  muft  not  reft 
atisiied  with  this  negative  praife.    Pleafure  is  the  end 
f  his  alt ;  and  the  more  numerous  the  fources  of  it 
rhich  he  can  open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effeft  pro* 
uced  l>y  the  efforts  of  his  genius. 
The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety 
f  human  enjoyments.     Whatever  is  in  cha  fedlitjr 
ibfervient  to  our  happinefs,  is  a  fource  of  pleafure^ 
^hen  prefented  to  our  conceptions^  and  may  fomeu 
imes  derive  from  the  heightenings  of  ima^nation,  a 
lomentary  charm,  which  we  exchange  with  reluc* 
tnce  for  the  fubftantial  gratifications  of  tb6  fenfes* 
lie  province  of  the  painter^  and  of  the  fbtu^,  is 
:>nfined  to  the  imitation  of  vilibk  obje£b,  and  to  the 
Inhibition  of  fuch  intelledual  and  moral  qualities^. 
\  the  human  body  is  fitted  to  etprefs^  In  omamefttal 
rchite£lure,  and  in  ornamental  gardening,  the  fole  aiAi 
f  the  artift  is  f  o  give  pleasure  to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty 
r  fttblimky  of  mat^al  fonns^  But  <o  the  poet  all  the 
lories  of  external  nature}  all  that  is  amiable  or 
terefting,  or  rcipe£Uble  iM  human  obara^ter;  afl 
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that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  affeftions; 
aJl  thofe  truths  which  make  the  heart  feel  itfelf  better 
and  more  happy ;  all  thefe  fupply  materials,  out  of 
which  he  forms  and  peoples  a  world  of  his  own, 
where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoyments,  aad 
where  no  clouds  darken  our  profpe^. 
.  That  the  pleafurcs  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from  the 
agreeable  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by 
awakening  the  imagination,  is  a  propofition  vhicb 
may  feem  too  obvious  to  Hand  in  need  of  proof.  As 
the  ingenious  Inquirer,  however,  into  '*  the  Origin  cf 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'*  has  difputed 
the  common  notions  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  (hall  cod- 
der  fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  has 
fupported  his  opinion. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I  am 
now  to  examine  is,  *'  That  the  common  eStSt  of  po- 
"  etry  is  not  to  raife  ideas  of  things  ;**  or,  as  I  would 
rath«r  chufe  to  exprefs  it,  its  common  efied  is  not  to 
give  exercife  to  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagi- 
nation. That  I  may  not  be  accufec^  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion,  I  fhall  ftate  the  dodrihe  at  length  in  the  words 
of  the  author.  **  If  words  have  all  thdr  poflible  ex- 
tent of  power,  three  effefts  arffe  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearfer.  The  .firft  is  the  found;  the  fecond,  the 
pi£lure^  or  reprefentation  of  the  thing  fignificdbj 
the  found  j  the  third  is,  the  affection  of  the  foul 
**  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing.  Com- 
"  pounded  abftradt  words,  (honour,  juflice,  liberty, 
*'  and  the  like,)  produce  the  firft  and  the  laft  of  tbefe 
^\  effeSs,  but  not  the  fecond.  Simple  abftrafts  arc 
"  ufed  to  fignify  fome  one  funple  idea,  without  much 

"adver- 
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**  adverting  to  others  which  may  chance  to  attend  it ; 
as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like :  thefe  are 
capable  of  effefting  all  three  of  the  purpofes  of 
words  ;  as  the  aggregate  words,  man,  caftle,  horfe, 
&c.  are  in  a  yet  higher  degree.  But  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  mod  general  efFeft  even  of  thefe  words? 
does  not  arife  fix)m  their  forming  pi&ures  of  the 
fevcral  things  they  would  rfiprefent  in  the  imagina- 
tion; becaufe,  on  a  very  diligent  examination  of  my 
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**  own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  confider  theirs,  I  do 
**  not  find  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  fuch  pifture 


€€ 


is  formed ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  moft  commonly 
a  particular  effort  of  the  imagination  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  the  aggregate  words  operate,  as  I  faid 
**  of  tlie  compound  abfbafts,  not  by  prefenting  any 
**  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  ufe  the 
"  fame  eflfeft  on  being  mentioned,  that  their  original 
^  has  when  it  is  feen.  Suppofe  we  were  to  read  a 
*^  •  pafTage  to  this  eflfeft :  "  Tbe  river  Danube  rifes  in 
^  a  moift  and  mountainous  foil  in  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many, where,  winding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  feve- 
ral  principalities,  until  turning  into  Auftria,  and 
leaving  the  walls  of  Viennia,  it  paffes  into  Hungary  j 
there  with  a  vaft  flood,  augmented  by  the  Saave 
**  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriftendom,  and  rolling 
through  the  barbarous  countries  which  border  on 
Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into  the  Black 
Sea*'^  In  this  defcription  many  things  are  mentioned ; 
as  mountain$,  rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  &c.  But  let 
any  body  examine  himfelf,  and  fee  whether  he  h^^ 
had  impreffed  on  his  imagination  any  piSures  of  a 
river,  mountain,  watery  foil,  Germany,  &c.  Indeed,  it 
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^  is  impoifiblc,  in  th^  rapidity  and  quick  fucc^OR  of 
^^  worda  Ml  converfation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the 
^  found  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing  rq>relented; 
^^  t)€fi4^9  fome  words  expreifing  real  efibca, 
^<  ^e  fo  mixed  with  others  of  a  general  and  nominal 
<<  import,  that  it  is  impra^cable  to  jump  from 
^^  fenfe  to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals, 
*^  from  things  to  words,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  an. 
<^  fwer  the  purpofes  of  life  j  nor  is  it  nece^ary  that 
•'  weflioqld." 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  do^faine,  Mr.  Borke 
refers  to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  in- 
genious Dr.  Blacklock,  "  Hfny*  lays  he,  "  is  af^, 
^^  doubtkfo  a^  much  qffeiled  by  bis  own  defcripikm^  as 
**  any  that  reads  them  can  be  /  and  yet  he  is  affeded 
**  with  this  ftrong  enthufiafra,  by  things  of  which  he 
^  neither  has^  nor  can  poflibly  have,  any  idea,  bx- 
^  ther  than  that  of  a  bare  found ;  and  why  may  not 
^  thofe  who  read  his  works  be  afie^ed  in  the  time 
*^  mamiQr  that  he  was,  with  as  little  of  any  real  ideas 
"  of  the  things  defcribed." 

l^efore  I  proceed  to  make  any  remarks  ^  on  thde 
paflT^ges,  I  muil  obferve  in  gene]:al)  that  I  per&^y 
agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  in  thinking  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  words  which  we  habitually  emploj, 
ha^ve  no  efie^  to  '^  raife  ideas  in  the  mind;"  or  to  ex- 
ercife  the  ppwers  of  conception  and  inu^nation.  Uj 
notions  on  this  Aibjed  I  have  already  fuffidendiy  a- 
plained  in  treating  of  Abftra^dion. 

I  agree  with  him  farther,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  words  which  are  ufed  in  poetry  and  doq^eoce, 
produce  very  powerful  effefts  on  the  mind,  by  ex. 
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citing  emotions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to 

aflfociate  with  particular  founds ;  without  leading  the 

imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pidures  or  reprefen* 

tations :  and  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  fuch 

words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatisfadory.     *^  Such 

^^  words  are  in  reality  but  mere  founds ;  but  they  are 

^^  founds,  which,  being  ufed  on  particular  occafions, 

**  wherein  we  receive  fome  good,  or  fuffer  fome  evil ; 

*^  or  fee  others  affeded  with  good  or  evil ;  or  which 

**  we  hear  applied  to   other  interefting   things   or 

^^  events ;  and  being  applied  in  fuch  a  variety  of  cafes, 

that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things  they 

belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they 

<(  are  afterwards  mentioned,  efie£ts  fimilar  to  thofe 

^^  of  their  occafions.    The  founds  being  often  ufed 

^^  without  reference  to  any  particular  occafion,  and 

**  carrying  ftill  their  firft  impreffions,  they  at  laft  utterly 

^^  lofe  their  connexion  with  the  particular  occafions 

*^  that  gave  rife  to  them ;  yet  the  found,  without  any 

^*  annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  as  before.'^ 

Notwithftanding,  however,  thefe  conceilions,  I  can- 
not admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  poetry  produces  its 
principal  effe&.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and  ab* 
ftra&  ei^refBons  are  fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in  compa* 
rifon  of  thofe  which  are  particular  and  figurative  ?  Is 
it  not  becaufe  the  former  do  not  give  any  exercife  to 
the  imagination,  like  the  latter?  Whence  the  dif- 
tindion,  acknowledged  by  all  critics,  ancient  and  mo* 
dern,  between  that  charm  of  words  which  evaporates 
in  the  procefs  of  tranflation,  and  thofe  permanent 
beauties,  which  prefenting  to  the  mind  the  diftinfbneis 
of  a  pidure,  may  impart  pleafure  to  the  moft  remote 
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regions  and  ages  ?  Is  it  not,  that  in  the  one  cafe,  the 
Poet  addrefles  himfelf  to  affodations  which  are  local 
and  temporary ;  in  the  other,  to  thofe  effential  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  from  which  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing  derive  their  common  attraSions  ?  Hence,  among 
)the  various  fources  of  the  fublime,  the  peculiar  ftreft 
laid  by  Longinus  on  what  he  calls  VifionTj  (^*M^«m») 

In  treating  of  abftradion  1  formerly  remarked,  that 
the  perfeftion  of  philofophical  ftyle  is  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  poffible  to  that  fpecies  of  language  vc 
employ  in  algebra,  and  to  exclude  every  expreiEoD 
which  has  a  tendency  to  divert  the  attention  by  ex- 
citing  the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judgment  by 
cafual  aflbciations.  For  this  purpofe  the  Philofopher 
ought  to  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of  figurative 
words,  and  to  convey  his  notions  by  gaieral  term 
which  have  been  accurately  defined.  To  the  Orator, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  he  wiflies  to  prevent  the 
cool  exercife  of  the  underftanding,  it  may,  on  the 
fame  account,  be  frequently  ufefiil  to  delight  or  to 
agitate  his  hearers,  by  blending  with  his  reafonings 
the  illufions  of  poetry,  or  the  magical  influence  of 
founds  confecrated  by  popular  feelings.  A  regard  to 
the  different  ends  thus  aimed  at  in  Philofophical  and 
in  Rhetorical  compofition,  renders  the  ornaments  which 
are  fo  becoming  in  the  one,  inconfiftent  with  good 
tafte  and  good  I'enfe,  when  adopted  in  the  other. 

*  Dc  Sublim.  $  x.v. — Quas  ^xvrxri^  Grace i  vocant»  uos  lane 
V'tf.ones  appellarnus  ;  per  quas  imagines  rcrum  atfcntium  ita  ^ 
pratfentantur  aiiimo,  ut  cas  cemcre  oculis  ac  praefeutes  habere  «• 
deamur.     Qui  not.  Inst.  Oral.  vi.  '2. 

In 
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In  Poetry,  as  truths  and  fafts  are  introduced,  not 
for  the  purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  plea- 
fure  to  the  mind,  nothing  offend?;  more,  than  thofe 
general  expreflions  which  form  the  great  inftrument 
of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original  pleafures, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the  mind, 
are  all  derived  from  individual  objefts ;  and,  of  con- 
f«quence,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does 
not  belong  to  my  prefent  fubjeft  to  enumerate,)  the 
more  particular,  and  the  more  appropriated  its  lan- 
guage is,  the  greater  wiU  be  the  charm  it  poffeffcs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  defcription  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Danube  already  quoted,  I  fhall  not  difpute  the  refult 
of  the  experiment  to  be  as  the  author  reprefents  it. 
That  words  may  often  be  applied  to  their  proper  pur- 
pofes,  without'  our  annexing  any  particular  ^notions  to 
them,  I  have  formerly  fhewn  at  great  length ;  and  I 
admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  defcription  may  be 
fo  underftood.  But  to  be  underftood,  is  not  the 
fole  objeQ:  of  the  poet:  his  primary  objed,  is  to 
pleafe;  and  the  pleafure  which  he  conveys  will, ^  in 
general,  be  found  to  be  proportioned  to  the  beauty 
and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which  he  fiiggefts.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  poet  bom  blind,  the  effedt  of  poetry 
muft  depend  on  other  caufes ;  but  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  on  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  impof- 
fible,  that  fuch  a  poet  fhould  receive,  even  from  his 
own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree  of  pleafure  which 
they  may  convey  to  a  reader,  who  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed.  Indeed  this 
inftance  which  Mr.  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of 
his   theory,   is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  (hew,    that  the 

theory 
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theory  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent  hi  which  k  is 
ftated. 

By  way  of  contrail  to  the  defcription  of  the  Da- 
ttube,  I  (hall  quote  a  ftanza  from  Gray,  which  affords 
a  very  beaudfui  example  of  the  two  diflferent  effeds 
of  poetical  expreffion.  The  pleafure  conveyed  by  the 
two  laft  lines  refolves  almoft  entirely  into  Mr*  Barkers 
principles ;  but,  great  as  this  pleasure  is,  how  inccm- 
iklerable  is  it  in  comparifoa  of  that  ari(ing  from  the 
continued  and  varied  exercife  which  the  preceding  lines 
give  to  the  imagination  ? 

«*  In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 
'*  Where  ihaggy  forms  o'er  icc-built  mountains  roanii 
«  <<  Tlie  mufe  has  broke  the  twiIight«gloom, 
M  To  cheer  the  ihiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 
«<  And  oft,  beneath  the  odVous  fliade, 
<<  Of  Chili's  boundlefs  forefts  laid, 
«  She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat, 
•*  In  loofe  numbers  wildly  fweet, 
«  Their  feather-cinftur'd  chiefs,  and  dulky  loves. 
«<  Her  track  where'er  the  goddefs  roves, 
^  Glory  pnrfue,  and  generous  ihame, 
'<  Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  fftedon^s  holy  flame."* 

I  cannot  help  remarking  further,  the  eSeft  of  the 
iblemn  and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquifite 
ftanza,  in  retarding  the  pronunciation  of  the  reader  \ 
fo  as  to  arreft  his  attention  to  every  fucceiSve  piftuit) 
till  it  has  time  to  produce  its  proper  impreflion* 
More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm  arifes  from  this 
circumftance,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  the  dieory  of  poetical 
cacpreflion,  no  author  in  our  language  aifords  a  richer 

6  variety 
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variety  of  illuftradom  than  the  poet  lail  quoted.  Hb 
merits,  in  maliy  other  refpefts,  are  great ;  but  his  (kill 
in  this  particular  is  more  peculiarly  confpicuous«  How 
much  he  had  made  the  principles  of  this  branch  of 
his  art  an  objed  of  itudy,  appears  from  his  letters 
publiQied  by  Mr.  Mafon. 

I  have  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  lad  line  of 
the  following  pafiage,  he  had  in  yiew  the  two  di& 
ferent  effeds  of  words  already  defcribed ;  the  effed 
of  fome,  in  awakening  the  powers  of  Conception 
and  Imagination  j  and  that  of  others,  in  exciting  a{^ 
fociated  emotions : 

^  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
"  Bright-iey'd  Fancy  hovering  o*cr, 
**  Scatters  from  her  pidur'd  urn, 
<<  Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  bum.^  ■    ■> 


SECTION    III. 

CmitmsatioM  ^  the  fatm  SuhjeB^-^Relatum  of  Imagination  and 

of  Tyie  to  Gemus. 

FROM  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sedions^ 
it  is  obvious,  in  what  manner  a  peifon  accuftomed 
to  analife  and  combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire 
an  idea  of  beauties  fuperior  to  any  which  he  has  feen 
realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  inferred,  that  a  habit 
f)f  forming  fuch  intelledual  combinations,  and  of  re« 
marking  their  efie£ts  on  our  own  minds,  mult  con* 
tribute  to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Tafte^  to  a  degree 
which  it  never  can  attain  in  thofe  men,  who  ftudy  to 

improve 
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improve  it  by  the  obfcrvation  and  comparifon  of  ex. 
tcmai  objcds  only. 

A  cultivated  Tafte,  combined  with  a  creative  Ima- 
gination, conftitutes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  With- 
out  tafte,  imagination  could  produce  only  a  random 
analyfls  and  combination  of  our  conceptions;  and 
vnthout  imagination,  tafte  would  be  deftitute  of  the 
faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients  of  ge- 
nius may  be  mixed  together  in  all  poi&bie  propor- 
tions; and  where  either  is  poflefled  in  a  degree  re- 
markably  exceeding  what  falls  to  the  ordinary  iharc 
of  mankind,  it  may  compenfate  in  fome  meafure  for 
a  deficiency  in  the  other.  Ah  uncommonly  correct 
tafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce 
works  which  excite  admiration,  produces  at  leaft  no- 
thing which  can  offend.  An  uncommon  fertility  of 
imagination,  even  when  it  offends,  excites  our  wonder 
by  its  creative  power ;  and  fhews  what  it  could  have 
performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by  a  more 
perfed  model.  ' 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two 
powers  in  the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  every  work  of  genius.  Tafte,  without  iina- 
ginatign,  is,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  impoffible ;  for,  as 
there  are  no  monuments  of  antient  genius  on  which 
it  can  be  formed,  it  muft  be  the  refult  of  experi- 
ments, which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every 
individual  can  enable  him  to  make.  Such  a  tafte  muft 
neceflarily  be  imperfeft,  in  confequence  of  the  limited 
experience  of  which  it  is  the  refult  j  but,  without  ima- 
gination, it  could  not  have  been  accjuired  even  in  this 

imperfcd  degree. 

•      *  In 
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In  the  progrefs  of  the  Arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be 
altered.     The  productions  of  genius  accumulate  to 
fuch  an  extent,  that  tafte  may  be  formed  by  a  careful 
ftudy  of  the  works  of  others ;  and,  as  formerly  ima- 
gination had  lerved  as  a  necelTary  foundation  for  tafte^ 
fo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of  imagi- 
nation.    The  combinations  which  the  latter  faculty 
has  been  employed  in  making,   during  a  long  fuc- 
ceifion  of  kges,  approach  to  ilifinity ;  and  prefeht  fuch 
ample  materials  to  a  judicious  feledion,  that  with  a 
high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  prefent  to  the 
thoughts,  induflry,  ailifted  by  the  mod  moderate  de-^ 
gree  of  imagination,  will,  in  tim^,  produce  perform- 
ances, not  only  more  free  from  faults,  but  incompa- 
rably more  powerful  in  their  eSe&9  than  the  moft 
original  efforts  cf  untutored  genius,  which,  guided 
by  an  uncultivated  tafle,  copies  after  an  inferior,  model 
of  perfection.     What  Reynolds  obferves  of  Paintings 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  Fine  Arts :  that,  ^*  as 
"  the  Painter,,  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  thofa 
^^  beauties,  which  are  difperfed  amongft  a  great  va» 
*<  riety  of  individuals,  produces  a  figure  more  beau^ 
*<  tiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature ;  fo  that  artift  who 
^^  can  unhe  in  himfelf  the  excellencies  of  the  various 
<<  painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfedion  than  any 
"  of  his  matters  *•" 

.  *  P.  226. 
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SECTION    IV. 

Of  the  Injhtence  tf  Imagination  en  Human  Chara^er  and 

Happinefsn 

T  TiTHERTo  we  have  confidered  the  power  of  Ima- 
^  ^  ginadon  chiefly  as  it  is  conne&ed  with  the  Fine 
Arts.  But  it  defenres  our  attention  ftiU  more,  on  ac^ 
count  of  its  extenfive  influence  on  human  charader 
and  faaDDiDefs* 

"  The  lower  animak^  as  lar  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  objeds  of  their  prefent 
perceptions :  and  the  cafe  is  neariy  the  fame  with  the 
inferior  orders  of  our  own  fpecies.  One  of  the  prin* 
tipal  effe&s  which  a  liberal  education  produces  on 
the  mind,  is  to  accuftom  us  to  withdraw  our  attention 
from  the  objeOs  of  fenfe,  and  to  diredl  it,  at  pleafure, 
to  thofe  intelleSual  jcombinations  which  delight  the 
imagmation^  Even,  bowev^,  among  men  of  culti- 
vated nnderftandings,  this  faculty  is  poflefled  in  yery 
unequal  degrees  by  different  individuals;  and  thefe 
^fibvncet  (whether  resulting  from  originaT  conilitu* 
tbn  or  from  early  ec^cation)  lay  the  foundation  of 
fome  ilriking  varieties  vk  human  charafkr. 

What  we  commonly  Vail  fenfibility,  depends,  ih  a 
great  meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point 
out  to  two  men,  any  objeft  of  compaflion ;— a  man, 
for  example,  reduced  by  misfortune  from  eafy  dr. 
curoftances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels  merely  in 
|nroportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.    The 

other 
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Other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unforUmate  man  to 
his  dwelling,  and  partakes  with  him  and  his  family  m 
their  domeftic  diftreiTes.  He  liftens  to  their  converfa- 
tion,  while  they  recal  to  remembrance  the  flattering 
profpe&s  they  once  indulged ;  the  circle  of  friend^ 
they  had  been  forced  to  leave ;  the  liberal  plans  o| 
education  which  were  begun  and  interrupted;  and 
pictures  out  to  himfelf  all  the  various  refources  whicb 
delicacy  and  pride  fuggeft,  to  gonceal  poverty  from  the 
worid.  As  he  proceeds  in  the  painting^  his  fenfibility 
increafes,  and  he  weeps,  not  for  what  he  fees,  but  for 
what  he  imagines.  It  will  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  fen* 
fibility  which  originally  roufed  his  imagination ;  and 
the  obfervation  is  undoubtedly  true  ^  but  it  is  equally 
evident,  on  the  cither  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination  increafes  and  prolcHUgs  his  fenfibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  Sentimental 
Journey  of  Sterne.  While  engaged  in  a  train  of  re- 
fiedions  on  the  State  prifon^  in  France,  the  accidental 
fight  of  a  darling  in  a  cage  fuggefls  to  him  the  idea 
of  a  captive  in  bis  dutxgeon.  He  indulges  his  imagina- 
tion, '^  and  looks  through  th^  twilight  of  the  grated 
*'  door  to  take  the  picture.'* 

"  I  behfiW,?  (fays  he,)  "  his  body  half-wafted  away 
^<  with  Long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt 
<<  what  kind  of  ficknefs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which 
«<  arifes  frgm  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer, 
*^  I  iaw  him  pale  and  feveriih :  in  thirty  years  the 
*<  weftem  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blopd :  he 
*^  bad  feen  no  fim,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had 
*^  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinfinan  breathed  through 
lattice.*— —His  children-— «*But  here  my  heart 

*•  began 
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•*  began  tb  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  widi 
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another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  farthdl 
corner  of  his  dungeon,  on  a  little  ftraw,  which  was 
alternately  his  chair  and  bed :  a  little  calender  of 
**  fmall  fticks  was  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over 
"  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  palled 
*•  there  : — ^he  had  one  of  thefe  little  fticks  in  his  hand 
and  with  a  rufty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of 
mifery  to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little 
light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopelefs  eye  towards 
*^  the  door,  then  caft  it  down — Ihook  his  head,  and 
^  went  on  with  his  ^ork  of  affliftion." 

The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part, 
for  the  effea:  which  exhibitions  of  fi£tirious  diftreis 
produce  on  fome  perfons,  who  do  not  difcover  much 
fenfibility  to  the  diftreffes  of  real  life,  hi  a  Novel,  or 
a  Tragedy,  the  pi£ture  is  completely  finiihed  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  wfe  are  made  acquainted  not  only  with 
every  circumftance  on  which  the  difbrefs  turns,  but  with 
the  fentiments  and  feelings  of  every  charafter  with  re- 
fpeft'to  his  litiiation.  hi  real  life  we  fee,  in  general, 
only  detached  fcene^  pf  the  Tragedy ;  and  the  im- 
prefHon  is  flight,  unlefs  imagination  finiflies  the  cha« 
rafters,  aAd  lupplies  the  incidents  that  are  wanting 

It  is  not  only  to  fcene§  of  diftrefs  that  imagination 
Increafes  our  fenfibility.  '  It  gives  us  a  double  Ihare  in 
the  profperity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partatkc, 
with  a  more  lively  inlereft,  in  every  fortimate  incident 
that  occurs  either  to  individuals  or  to  communities* 
tven  from  the  produftions  of  the  earth,  and  the  \icif- 
fitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our  thoughts  to 

th« 
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the  enjoymMts  th^  bring  to  ih^  feafitive  ^ra^tica^j 
and  by  imerefting  our  ben.€vpl4&fit  9ic£lioii;  in  the 
£:ene6  we  beiaold,  lends  a  -new  ch^rm  tQ  fb^  ]b<auiU^ 
of  naituns. 

I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent 
coldnefs  and  fdfi&aef$  of  mankind  may  be  ttaced,  in 
a  great-  jnea£ure,  to  a  wvut  pf  a^t^tion  and  a  want  pf 
imagioatbn*  In  the  cafe  of  misfortunes  whkh  happen 
to  oarfelves,  or  to  our  near  caoneximii^  neither  qI 
thefe  poveers  is  qeceflarf  to  juake  w  acquainted  wi(h 
our  iituation ;  io  thai  we  fed,  of  meceficy^  the  cprre- 
fpondent  emodons.  But  vxdiout  an  uncon^mpn  degree 
of  both,  it  is  impoffible  for  my  man  to  comprehend 
completely  die  iituatioii  of  bk  ne^bo^r^  pr  to  have 
an  idea  of  a  greai  part  of  the  diArefs  vhicb  ezifts  in 
the  world.  If  wt  feel  therefore  more  for  purlelves 
than  fpr  others,  the  diJ&rence  is  to  be  afcr$>ed,  at  }eaft 
partly,  to  this;  thai,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  ^fts 
v^hich  are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are  more 
fully  before  us  than  they  poiffibly  can  b^  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  prevent  mifapprehc^iions  0f  my  meaning, 
it  is  neceflary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  do  not  9xean  to  deny 
that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in  whii:h  there  is 
an  incerfer^ce  betveen  jour  own  intereft  and  that  of 
other  men,  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  preference  to 
ourfelves ;  even  fuppoTmg  pur  neighboi^'s  fituation 
to  be  as  completely  knovn  to  u;s  as  our  own*  I  only 
affirm,  that,  where  this  preference  becomes  blameable 
and  vinjuft,  the  effeft  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in 
the  way  1  mentioned  *•    One  ibiking  proof  of  thjs  is^ 

*  I  iay  paitly ;  for  hajbits  of  inattention  to  the  dtuation  of  other 
mtup  undoubtedly  prefuppofe  fome  defeft  in  the  focial  affeftiDna. 

Li.  the 
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the  powerful  emotions  which  may  be  occafionally  ex- 
cited in  the  minds  of  the  moft  callous,  when  die  anoi- 
tion  has  once  been  fixed,  and  the  imagination  awakea- 
ed,  by  eloquent  and  circumftantial  and  pathetic  de- 
fcription. 

A  very  amiable  and  profound  moralift  in  theaccoa* 
which  he  has  given  of  the  ori^  of  our  fenfe  of  jaftice, 
has,  I  think,  drawn  a  lefs  pleaiing  pifture  of  the  Dam- 
ral  conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  agreeable 
to  truth.  "  To  difturb,"  (fays  he,)  "  the  happicei 
"  of  our  neighbour,  merely  becaufe  it  (bmds  in  the  vaf 
^^  of  our  own  ;  to  take  from  him  what  is  of  real  oi^ 
^*  to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may  be  of  equal  or  it 
^^  more  ufe  to  us  ;  or,  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,  t 
**  the  expence  of  other  people,  the  natural  preferenc! 
^'  which  every  man  has  for  his  own  happinefs  abov<: 
*'  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  impartial  fpeoatc: 
**  can  go  along  with.  Every  man  is,  no  doubt,  fe 
^^  and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care ;  aiKi 
^^  as  he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfelf  than  of  any  otkr 
<'  perfon,  it  is  fit  and  right  that  it  fbould  be  fo.  Every 
"  man,  therefore,  is  much  more  deeply  interefted  ffl 
*'  whatever  immediately  concerns  himfelf,  than  in  via: 
"  concerns  any  other  man :  and  to  hear,  perhaps,  oi 
*'  the  death  of  another  perfon  with  whom  we  have  no 
*'  particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern,  ^^ 
*'  fpoil  our  flomach,  or  break  our  refl,  much  Icis  tliaa 
<«  a  very  infignificant  difafter  which  has  befallen  our* 
**  felves.  But  though  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour  may 
affect  us  much  lets  than  a  very  fmall  misfortune  o^ 
our  own,  we  mufl  not  ruin  him  to  prevent  that 
**  fmall  misfortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  o^n 


**  ruin.  We  muft  hefe,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  view 
*'  ourfelves  not  fo  much  according  to  that  light  iti 
*'  which  v/t  may  naturally  appear  to  oUrfeW^s^ 
as  according  to  that  in  which  we  naturally 
appear  to  others.  Though  every  man  may, 
according  to  the  proverb^  be  the  whole  world  to 
himfelf>  to  the  reft  of  mankind  he  is  a  moft  infi'g* 
nificant  part  of  it.  Though  his  owii  ha|)pinefs  miay 
**  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than  that  of  all  the 
world  befides,  to  every  other  perfon  it  is*  of  no  more 
confequence  than  that  of  any  other  man*  Though 
it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in 
his  own  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  man- 
kind, yet  he  dares  not  look  mankind  in  the  face, 
and  avow  that  he  ads  according  to  this  principle* 
He  feels  that,  in  this  preference  they  can  never  go 
along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural  foever  it  may 
be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  exceilive  and  ex« 
travagant*  to  them.  When  he  views  himfelf  in  the 
light  in  which  he  is  confcious  that  others  will  view 
*'  him,  he  fees  that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  mul- 
"  titudc,  in  no  refpeft  better  than  any  other  in  it.  If 
'^  he  would  aft  fo  as  that  the  impartial  fpefbitor  may 
^^  entef  into  the  principles  of  his  conduft,  which  is 
^^  what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to, do,  he 
^^  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  humble 
^'  the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring  it  down 
"  to  fomething  which  other  men  can  go  along  with.'' 
I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  this  paiTage ;  and  that  a  prudential  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  might  teach  a  man  of  good  fenfe, 
without  the  aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  to  conceal 

LI  a  his 
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his  unreafonable  partialities  ia  favour  of  himf(^,  vA 
to  zGt  agreeably  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  imi 
inents  of  loipartial  fpedators.  But  I  cannot  yp 
thinkings  that  the  faft  is  much  too  {Iron^y  ftated  w& 
refpcA  to  the  natural  partiality  of  felf4ove^  fiippofisg 
the  (iiuatioii  of  our  neighbours  to  be  as  oompleidj 
prefented  to  cur  vi<w,  as  our  own  tnuft  of  necdStybc 
When  the  Oi^or  wilhes  to  coknbat  the  fdfift  paffioss 
of  his  audience,  and  to  roufie  them  to  a  fenfe  of  ^ 
Aej  owe  to  mankind;  what  mode  of  periiufc!! 
does  nature  di£bite  to  him  ?  is  it  to  reaoittd  them  i 
the  importance  of  the  good  opinion  of  die  vorli> 
and  of  the  neceflity,  in  jorder  to  d>tain  it,  of  acccin- 
inodatiitg  their  condud  to  die  fentnnents  of  otkn, 
rather  than  to  dieir  own  fiaelings  ?  Such  confkbados 
lUKloubtedly  mighty  with  fome  men,  produce  i  cef' 
tain  effe£t ;  and  might  lead  tfaem  tx)  affume  the  a{^- 
ance  of  virtue ;  but  litey  would  never  exeat  a  tai' 
mmt  of  indignation  at  the  thought  of  injofhce,  ari 
fiidden  and  involuntary  burft  of  difinterefted  a&fi»s. 
If  the  Orator  can  only  fiitceed  in  filing  their  itteoooa 
to  fads,  and  in  briz^g  tbefe  &£te  home  to  disr 
tmagination  by  the  powrr  of  his  eloqiicnce,  helos 
qomj^tely  attained  his  objed.  No  fooaser  are  ^ 
&d$  Bj^ehended^  tham  the  benevolent  princ^  ^ 
cor  nature  difplay  thetnfdves  in  all  their  heauty.  '^^ 
moft  cautious  and  timid  lofe,  for  a  moment.  tH  ^oog^ 
of  themlelves,  and  defpiiiDg  every  confideration  of  p 
dence  or  of  fafety,  b^pp^e  whclly  engrofibd  witb^ 
^urtunes  of  others. 

Many  other  iads,  which  are  commonly  afie^^ 

pF0O&^  ^  origval XeUifirnds  of  nanldnd,  vdx!^ 

-     8  .      ^  cxplaaeii 
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explained,  in  part,  in  a  fimilar  way ;  and  may  be  traced 
to  habits  of  inattention,  or  to  a  want  of  imagination^ 
arifmg,  probably,  from  fome  &ult  in  early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refped  to  the 
fbcial  principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  paf^ 
lions,  excepting  thofe  which  take  their  rife  from  the 
body.  They  are  commonly  ftrong  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  vigour  of  the  Imagination 

It  is,  however,  extremely  curious,  that  .when  an 
imagination,  which  is  naturally  phlegmatic^  W  whicb^ 
like  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  has  little  a^vity  from  a  Want 
of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed  by  the  ddcriptions  of  tht 
Orator  or  of  the  Poet,  it  is  more  apt  to  produce  the 
violence  of  enthufiafm,  than  in  minds  of  a  fuperiolr 
order.  By  giving  this  fa<iulty  occafional  extrcife,  we 
acquire  a  great  degree  of  command  over  iu  As  we 
can  v^ithdraw  th^  attention  at  pleafure  £ron\  objeCts  of 
fenfe,  and  tranfport  ourfelves  into  a  World  of  ouf 
own,  fo  when  we  wi(h  to  moderate  our  eAthafi^ftl>  we 
can  difmifs  the  objects  of  imagination,  ^d  returA 
to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations*  But  ill 
a  mind  to  which  thefe  intelledual  vifions  am  not  fami- 
liar, and  which  borrows  them  completely  from  the 
genius  of  another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  be* 
comes  perfcftly  ungovernable,  and  produced  fomething 
like  a  temporary  infanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  eflefts 
of  popular  eloquence  on  the  lower  orders;  iSeds 
which  are  much  more  remarkable,  thaft  what  H  trot 
produces  on  nten  oi  education^ 
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SECTION    V. 

CoT^tnuation  of  the  fame  Subje^.-^Inamveniences  refvlti^ 

from  an  iU'-regulated  Imagination* 

IT  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  tfce 
obj^£ts  of  perception  ihould  produce  much  ftioi^ 
impreffions  on  the  mind  than  its  own  operations.  As^ 
accordingly,  they  always  do  fo,  when  proper  care  has 
been  taken  in  early  life,  to  exercife  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  our  conftitution«     But  it  is  poflible,  by  h^ 
habits  of  folitary  reflexion,  to  reverfe  this  order  ot 
things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to  fenfible  objecls  to 
fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  the  conduft  almoft  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  imagination.    Removed  to  adii- 
tance  from  fociety,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when 
we  have  been  long  accuftomed  to  converfe  with  our 
own  thoughts,  and  have  found  our  afbivity  gratified  b/ 
intelledual  exertions,  which  afford  fcope  to  all  our 
powers  and  affe^ons,  without  expofing  us  to  the  fc- 
conveniences  refulting  from  the  buftle  of  the  world,  ve 
are  apt  to  contraft  an  unnatural  predileftion  for  medL 
tation,  and  to  lofe  all  interefl  in  external  occurrences. 
In  fuch  a  lituatioh  too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  that 
command  which  education,  when  properly  conducted, 
gives  it  over  the  train  of  its  ideas ;  till  at  length  the 
moft  extravagant  dreams  of  imagination  acquire  a^ 
powerful  an  influence  in  exciting  sdl  its  paflions,  as  if 
they  were  realities.    A  wild  and  moimtainous  countrVi  j 

which  prefents  but  a  limited  variety  of  objefts,  acd 

thefe 
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thefe  only  of  fuch  a  fort  as  ^^  awake  to  folemn 
^^  thought,'^  has  a  remarkable  effed  in  cheriflung 
this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  diforders  of  the  imagination  have  been 
long  confirmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  be- 
yond a  remedy ;  but  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much 
may  be  e^pefted  from  our  own  efforts ;  in  particular, 
from  mingling  gradually  in  the  bufinefs  and  amufe- 
ments  of  the  world ;  or,  if  we  have  fufficient  force  of 
mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely  plunging  into 
thofe  a£tive  and  interefting  and  hazardous  fcenes, 
vvhich,  by  compellmg  us  to  attend  to  external  circum- 
ilances,  may  weaken  the  impreffions  of  imagination, 
and  ftrengthen  thofe  produced  by  realities.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  poet,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  equally  beautiful 
and  jufl : 

**  Go,  foft  enthufiaft !  quit  the  cyprefs  groves, 
^<  Nor  to  the  rivulet's  lonely  moanings  tune 
'^  Your  fad  complaint.     Go,  feek  the  cheerful  haunts 
••  Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  buttling  crowd ; 
<•  Lay  fchemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wifli 
*«  Of  nobler  minds,  and  pufh  them  night  and  day. 
*«  Or  join  the  caravan  in  queft  of  fcenes 
<«  New  to  your  eyes,  and  (hifting  every  houfi 
«  Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 
^  Or,  more  adventurous,  rufli  into  the  field 
,  ««  Where  war  grows  hot ;  and  raging  through  the  flcy, 
*«  The  lofty  tnunpet  fwells  the  madd'ning  foul ; 
*«  And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilfome  march^  , 

^  Forget  all  fofter  and  Icfe  manly  cares  *.'* 

» 

•  Armftrong. 
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The  diferdsred  ftate  of  muid  to  trfaicb  thefe  6bb< 
vatiotts  rdier  is  the  more  mterefting^  that  h  is  chiefly 
incident  to  men  of  uncommon  fenflbility  and  genius. 
It  hai  beeA  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a  connadon 
bettiredn  gcSnius  and  melancholy }  and  there  is  one 
fcnfc  of  the  word  melancbiffy^  in  which  the  remark  is 
undcmbtedly  true }  a  fenfe  which  it  may  be  difEcuIt  to 
•define,  but  id  which  it  implies  nothing  dther  gloomy 
or  maletoleiit  *.  This,  I  think,  is  not  only  confinned 
fay  iads,  but  may  be  inferred  from  fome  principles 
which  were  formerly  dated  on  the  fubje&  of  invcn* 
tiott ;  for  aa  the  difpofition  now  alluded  to  has  a  tea- 
4ency  le  retard  the  current  of  thought,  and  to  collect 
the  attention  of  the  mind,  it  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  dilcotery  of  thofe  profound  conclpfions  whicli 
refult  from  an  accurate  examination  of  the  Ids  obvi- 
ous relations,  among  our  ideas.  From  the  fame  prin- 
ciples too,  may  be  traced  fonle  of  the  cSieds  which 
fituation  and  early  education  produce  on  the  intellec* 
tual  character.  Among  the  natives  of  wild  iind  foH- 
tary  countries  "^t  may  e*pe6k  to  meet  with  fublimc 
exertions  of  poetical  imagination  and  of  philofophicai 
refearch ;  while  thofe  men  whofe  attention  has  been 
dii&pated  from  infancy  amidd  the  bufUe  of  the  vorld, 
and  whofe  current  of  thought  has  been  traiaed  ^^ 
yield  and  accommodate  itfelf,  every  mommt,  to  the 
rapid  fucceffion  of  trifiei,  which  divorfiiy  faifliionable 
life,  acqidre,  widiout  any  >eibrt  on  tbefa:  part,  the  ia< 

Aai^TOT.  Problem*  fed.xii. 
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telle£kual  habits  which  are  favourable  to  gaiet;,  viVaA 
city,  and  wit. 

Wh^i  a  .man,  under  the  hal»tual  influence  of  a 
watm  imagination,  ii  obliged  to  mingle  occafionally 
m  the  fcenee  of  real  biiflnefs,   he  is  perpetotlty  itl 
idanger  of  being  mifled  by  bis  own  enthufiafm.  What 
v^e  call  good  fenfe  in  the  condud  of  life,   confift^ 
chiefiy  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enaUes  its  po& 
iefibr  to  view,  at  all  times^  with  perfe&  codhiefs  and 
accuracy,  all  the  vsurious  circamftances  of  his  fitna*' 
tion ;  ib  that  each  of  them  may  produce  if9  due  im« 
preffion  on  hun,   without  any  exaggeration  arifing 
from  his  own  peculiar  habits*    But  to  a  man  of  an 
ili^regutated  imagination,  external  dreumflaiices  only 
iierve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts^  and  the  edn« 
duSt  he  purfues  has,  in  general,  far  lefs  i  efereiice  to 
his  real  fituation,  than  to  fome  imaginary  one,  in 
which  he  conceives  himfelf'to  be  placed:  in  coiJe^ 
quence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  himfelf  to  be 
a^ng  with  the  moft  perfe&  trifdom  and  confiftency, 
he  inay  frequently  exhibit  to  others  aH  the  appeal^ 
ances  of  foHy*    Such^  (H-etty  nearly,  ieems  to  be  the 
idea  which  the  Author  *  of  the  •'  R^exionS  on  the 
"  Charadcr  and  Writings  of  Rouffeau,"  has  formed 
of  that  extraordinary  man.     '^  His  facutties,"  we  ixt 
told,  ^^  were  flow  in  theiif  operati<»i,   but  his  heart 
««  was  ardent :  it  was  in  confe^uen^e  c^  his  own  me- 
<<  ditations  that  he  became  impawned :  he  difeorered 
*^  no  fudden  emotions^  but  all  hh  feelings  grew  npoit 
*^  r^eaaon.    It  has,  perha^,  hap pentd  to  him  to 
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•*  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a  woman,  by  dwdling 
on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence.     Sometimes 
he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  affec- 
tion ;  but  if  an  expreiBon  had  efcaped  you,  wfaidi 
might  bear  an  unfavourable  conftrudion,  he  would 
**  recoUeft  it,  examine  it,  exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwdl 
*^  upon  it  for  a  month,  and  conclude  by  a  total  breach 
**  with  you.    Hence  it  was,  thlt  there  was  fcaice  2 
**  poflibiiity  of  undeceiving  him ;  for  the  light  which 
^'  broke  in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  fufficient  to 
**  efface  the  wrong  imprefTions  which  had  taken  place 
fo  gradually  in  his  mind.     It  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, too,  to  continue  long  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  him.     A  word,  a  gefture,  fumiflied  him  with 
**  matter  of  profound  meditation :  he  conneded  the 
mod  trifling  circumftances  like  fo  many  mathona- 
tical  propofidons,  and  conceived  his  conclufions  to 
be  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  demoAftration.   I 
**  believe,"   continues  this  ingenious  writer,   **  that 
^'  imagination  was  the  ftrongeft  of  his  faculties,  and 
^^  that  it  had  almoft  abforbed  all  the  reft.  He  dreamed 
*^  rather  than  exifted,  and  the  events  of*  his  life  might 
"  be  faid,  more  properly,  to  have  paffed  in  his  mind, 
than  without  him :  a  mode  of  being,  one  fhould 
have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  fecured  him  from 
•*  diftruft,  as  it  prevented  him  from  obfervation ;  but 
**  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempt- 
^  ing  to  obferve  j  it  only  rendered  his  obfervations 
**  erroneous.     That  his  foul  was  tender,  no  one  can 
<*  doubt,  after  having  read  his  works  j  but  his  ima- 
*•  gination  fometimes  interpofed  between  his  reafon 
^  and  his  affcdUons,  and  deftroyed  their  influence: 

«<  he 
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'*  he  appeared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility ;  but  it 
**  was  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive  objefts  fuch  as 
**  they  were.  Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyps,  his 
'^  heart  would  have  been  more  affefted  than  ours.*' 

In  this  very  ftriking  defcription  we  fee  the  melan- 
choly pidure  of  fenfibility  and  genius  approaching  to 
infanity.  It  is  a  cafe,  prbbably,  that  but  rarely  oc- 
curs, in  the  extent  here  defcribed:  but,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it,  in 
^he  circle  of  his  own  acquaintances:  perhaps  .there 
are  few,  who  have  not  been  occafionally  confcious  of 
fome  refemblance  to  it  in  themfelves. 

T'o  thefe  obfervations  w^  may  add,  that  by  an  ex- 
ceflive  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  imagination, 
the  tafte  may  acquire  a  faftidious  refinement  unfuit- 
able  to  the  prefent  fituation  of  human  nature ;  and 
thofe  intelleftual  and  moral  habits,  which  ought  to  be 
formed  by  aftual  experience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetry 
and  romance,  as  to  difqualify  us  for  the  fcene  in  which 
we  are  deftined  to  aft.  Such  a  diftempered  ftate  of 
the  mind  is  an  endlefs  fource  of  error  j  more  particu- 
larly when  we  are  placed  in  thofe  critical  fituations, 
in  which  our  conduft  determines  our  future  happinefs 
«r  mifery ;  and  which,  on  account  of  this  extenfive 
influence  on  human  life,  form  the  principal  ground- 
work of  fiftitious  compofition.  The  efFeft  of  novels, 
in  mifleading  the  paflions  of  youth,  with  refpeft  to 
the  moft  interefting  -and  important  of  all  relations,  is 
one  of  the  many  inftances  of  the  inconveniences  re- 
felting  from  an  ill-regulated  imagination 

The 
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The  paffion  of  love  has  been,  in  every  age,  the 
farvourite  fubje£l  of  the  poeta^  and  has  given  birth  to 
the  fineit  produftions  of  human  genhis.  Thefe  are 
the  natural  delight  of  the  young  and  fufcq>tible,  long 
before  the  influence  of  the  puflions  is  felt ;  and  firom 
thele  a  romantic  mind  forms  to  itfelf  an  ideal  model 
of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  becomes  enamouRd 
with  its  own  creation*  On  a  heart  which  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  be  thus  warmed  by  the  imagination, 
the  excellencies  of  real  characters  make  but  a  flight 
impreilion :  and,  accordingly,  it  will  be  found,  that 
men  of  a  romantic  turn,  unlefs  when  under  the  in- 
fluence of  violent  paiEons,  are  feldom  attached  to  a 
particular  objeCt.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a  turn  is 
united  with  a  warmth  of  temperament,  the  efiefis  are 
different ;  but  they  are  equally  fatal  to  happinefis.  As 
the  diftindions  which  exift  among  real  charaders  ait 
confounded  by  falfe  and  exaggerated  conceptions  of 
ideal  perfe£tion,  the  choice  is  direded  to  fome  objed 
by  caprice  and  accident ;  a  flight  refemblahce  is  mif- 
taken  for  an  exa£t  coincidence ;  and  the  defcriptions 
of  the  poet  and  novellift  are  applied  literally  to  an  in* 
dividual,  who  perhaps  falls  fliort  of  the  cosunon 
flandard  of  excellence.  ^^  I  am  certain,"  fays  the 
Author  lafl:  quoted^  in  her  account  of  the  charafier 
of  Roufleau,  ^^  that  he  never  formed  an  attachment 
^^  which  was  not  founded  on  c^rice.  It  was  illufions 
^^  alone  that  could  captivate  his  paflions ;  and  it  was 
^'  neceflary  for  him  always  to  accomplifli  his  miftrds 
'^  from  his  own  fancy.  I  am  certain  alfo,''  flie  adds, 
"  that  the  woman  whom  he  loved  the  moil,  and  per. 
haps  the  only  woman  whom  he  loved  conftaQtIy» 
was  his  own  JulieJ^  ji 
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In  the  cafe  of  thk  partfcular  paflion,  the  effeSs  of 
a  romantic  imagination  are  obvious  to  the  moft  c^t^ 
lefs  obferver;  and  diey  have. often  led  moralifts  to 
regret,  that  a  temper  of  mind  to  dangerous  to  hap- 
pinefs  fliDukl  have  received  fo  much  encouragettieat 
jrom  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have 
-employed  their  genius  to  better  purpofes.  Thefe^ 
iiOTVever,  are  not  the  only  cffe&s  which  fuch  halxrs 
of  fludy  have  on  the  cfaarader.  Some  others,  which 
are  not  fb  apparent  at  firft  view,  have  a  tendency, 
not  only  to  miflead  us  where  our  own  happineis  is  at 
flake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  a^i  ve  prin- 
ciples, which  were  intmded  to  unite  us  to  fociety. 
The  manner  in  which  imagination  mfluences  the  mind, ' 
in  the  inftances  which  I  allude  to  at  prefisnt,  is  cu- 
lioUs,  and  def^res  a  more  particular  explanation. 

I  ihall  have  occaiion  afterwards  to  (hew  *,'4n  treat* 
iag  of  act  tik>rai  powers,  that  experience  dimmilhes 
the  influence  of  paffive  impreifllons  on  the  mind,  but 
ftrengthens  our  active  principles.  A  courfe  of  de- 
bauchery deadens  the  fenfis  of  pleafune^  but  increafes 
the  defire  of  gratification.'  An  immoderate  ufe  of 
ftrong  liquors  deftroys  the  feniibtUty  of  the  palate, 
})Ut  ftreogthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  en- 
joyments vre  derive  from  any  favourite  purfuit  grtidu« 
^  ully  decay*  as  we  advance  in  years  :  and  yet  we  cen« 
tinue  to  prolecute  our  &vourite  p uxfuits  with  increas- 
ing fteadiaefs  and  v^our« 

*  The  fbllowiiig  reafooiog  was  fuggefted  to  me  by  a  fiaflage  is 
Butkr't  Analog,  nhicb  ihe  soadfir  i^ill^fio^  ia^^fm^  LVl  at  ib^ 

end  of  the  volume* 
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On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our 
capacity  of  moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as  ixre 
are  accuftomed  to  obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  infiu- 
.ence  of  the  temptadons  to  vice  is  diminifbed ;  tTfaile, 
at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  conduA  is 
confirmed.  How  many  paflive  impreflions,  for  in* 
ftance,  muft  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  bene- 
ficence can  exert  idelf  uniformly  and  habitually  I  How 
many  circumftances  are  there  in  the  diftrefles  of  others^ 
which  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  our  hearts  £rom 
them,  and  which  prompt  us  to  withdraw  from  the 
iight  of  the  miferable !  The  impref&ons  we  receive 
from  thefe,  are  i^nfavourable  to  virtue:  their  force, 
however,  every  day  diminifhes,  and  it  may  perhaps, 
by  perfeverance,  be  wholly  deftroyed.  It  is  thus  that 
the  chara&er  of  the  beneficent  man  is  formed.  The 
paflive  impreflions  which  he  felt  originally,  and  winch 
counteracted  his  fenle  of  duty,  have  lofl  their  infiu* 
•encQ,  and  a  habit  of  beneficence  is  become  part  of 
Jiis  nature* 

It  muil  be  owned)  that  this  reafoning  may,  in  part^ 
be  retorted ;  for  among  .thofe  paflive  impref&ons, 
which  are  weakened  by  repetidon,  there  are  feme 
which  have  a  beneficial  tendency.  .  The  uneafinefs, 
in  pardcular,  which  the  fight  of  diflrefs  occafions,  13 
a  flrong  incentive  to  a&s  of  humanity ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  leflbned  by  experience.  This 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  exped,  that  the  young  and 
unpraCtifed  would  be  more  diipoied  to  perform  bene* 
ficent  actions,  than  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  Ufe, 
and  who  have  been  familiar  with  fcenes  of  mifery« 
And,  in  truth,  the  £sid  would  be  fo,  were  It  not  that 

the 
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the  effeCt'of  .cuftom  on  this  paiSve  imprdlion  is  coun- 
teracted by  its  eflfed  on  others }  and,  above  all,  by 
its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the  active  habit  of  bene- 
ficence. An  old  and  experienced  phyfician  is  lefs  af- 
fected by  the  fight  of  bodily  pain,  than  a  younger 
pra£tidoner;  but  he  has  acquired  a  more  confirmed 
habit  of  aifiiling  the  fick  and  helplefs,  and  would 
offer  greater  violeilce  to  his  nature,  if  he  fhould  with- 
hold from  them  any  relief  that  he.  has  in  his  power 
to  bellow*  In  this  cafe^  we  fee  a  beautiful  provifion 
made  for  our  moral  improvement,  as  the  eSe6ts  of 
experience  on  one  ipart  of  our  conititution^  are  made 
to  counteract  its  eieCts  op  another. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  well  founded,  it 
will  follow,  that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed 
in  retirement,  but  by  mingling  in  the  fcenes  of  a&ive 
life,  and  that  an  habitual  attention  to  exhibitions  of 
fictitious  diftrefi,  is  not  mei:)ely  ufelefs  to  the  charac- 
ter, but  pofitively  hurtfuL 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  difputed,  that  the  frequent 
perufal  of  pathetic  compofitions  diminifhes  the  uneafi- 
nefs  which  they  are  naturally  fitted  to  0jccite.  A  per- 
fon  who  indulges  habitually  in  iuch  Ibidiea,  inay  feel 
a  growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratification,  but  he  h 
every  day  lefs  and  lefs  aflfefted  by  the  fcenes  which 
are  prefented  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  aCtor  long  hackneyed  on  the  flage,  who  is 
capable  of  being  completely  intereiled  by  the  diftreifes 
of  a  tragedy.  The  effeft  of  fuch  compofitions  and 
reprefentations,  in  rendering  the  mind  callous  to  ac- 
tual diftrefs,  is  ftill  greater  ;  for  as  the  imagination  of 
the  Poet  almoft  always  caxiries  him  beyond  truth  and 

nature. 
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nature,  a  £unitiarity  with  the  tragic  fceaes  vhkh  he 
exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to  deaden  the  impieflkm  pro* 
duced  by  the  comparatively  trifling  fuffiermgt  which 
the  ordinary  courfe  t>f  httman  afiain  prefisnts  to  ui* 
tn  real  life,  a  provifioQ  is  made  for  this  giadiialde^ 
cay  of  fenfibifity,  by  the  proportional  decay  of  other 
paifive  impreffions,  which  have  an  oppoiite  tendeocj, 
and  by  the  additional  force  which  our  zQbft  him 
are  daily -acquiring.  KxhibiticMis  of  fiftitioas  diftrefs, 
while  they  produce  the  former  change  on  the  charac 
ter,  have  no  influence  in  producing  the  laitter :  on  the 
contrary,  they  tend  to  Arengthen  thole  pafive  im* 
preflions  which  counteraft  beneficence.  Tbe  fcenes 
into  which  the  Novefift  introduces  us  ^le,  in  general) 
perfefkly  unlike  thofe  which  occur  in  the  world.  Ai 
his  obje£k  is  to  pleafe,  he  removes  from  ius  ddai^ 
tions  every  drcumftanca  wfaich  is  difgufting,  and  jve* 
fents  us  with  hiftories  of  ^h^ant  and  dignififid  diftie& 
It  is  not  fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  ezh&its.  Ve 
have  to  ad,  not  with  refined  and  dbvcttfi^  iJwi?d^ 
but  with  4ie^iMan,  the  iil]tesate>  the  vulgyir^  and  ^ 
profligate.  The  perufal  of  fiditious  faiflnry  has  i 
tendency  ^to  increafe  that  diiguft  wiuch  w»  naturallj 
fed  at  the  ^onounitan^s  iof  diiloefs,  and  to  cultivate  9 
hlb  refinement  of  tafte,  inconfifle&t  vmik  our  condi- 
tion as  memberg  jof  ibdety.  Nay,  it  is  jpeffihk  fer 
this  refinement  to  be  /carried  fo  far*  as  to  wjtbdriw  I 
man  hom  the  djuties  .of  life,  wd  emn  from  the  figbc 
of  thoie  diibrefles  which  he  might  alleyiate.  And* 
Bccordiag:ly,  many  are  to  be  fduad,  who,  if  ^ 
fituations  of  romance  were  realifed^  would  not  £ul  ^^ 

tiiiplay  the  dxtues  jof  their  £uroiuite.chaia&er»t  whoii 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  duty  is  not  fiifficiently  ftrong  to  engage  them 
In  the  humble  and  private  fcenes  of  human  mifery. 

To  thefe  effefts  of  j5£dtious  hiftory  we  may  add, 
that  it  gives  tio  exercife  to  our  adlive  habits.  In  real 
life,  we  proceed  front  the  paflive  imprellion  to  thofe  ex- 
ertions which  it  was  intended  to  produce.  In  the  con- 
templation of  imaginary  fufFerings,  we  flop  fhbrt  at  the 
impreffion,  and  whatever  benevolent  difpofitibns  we 
may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  them  in- 
to- adion. 

Froiti  thefe  reafbnings  it  appears,  that  an  habitual 

attention  to  exhibitions  of  fiftitious  diftrefs,  is  in  every 

view  calculated  to  check  our  moral  improvement.    It 

diminifhes  that  un^nefs  which  we  feel  at  the  fight  of 

diftrefs,  and  which  prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  ftrength- 

sns  that  difguft  which  the  loathlbme  concomitants  of 

diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and  which  prompts  us  to 

ivoid  the  fight  of  mifery  ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 

lias  no  tendency  to  confirm  thofe  habits  of  adivei^ene- 

Scence,  without  which,  the  beft  difpofitions  are  ufelefs* 

I  would*  not,  however,  be  underftood  'to  difapprove 

mtirely   of  fiditious  narratives,  or  of  pathetic  com- 

Kjfitions.     On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  perufal 

)f  them  may  be  attended  with  advantage,  when  the 

tffeds  which  I  have  mentioned  are  dorre&ed  by  habits 

)f  real  bufinefs.     They  foothe  the  mind  when  ruffled 

ry  the  rude  intercourfe  of  fociety,  and  ftealing  the  at- 

ention  infenfibly  from  our  own  cares,  fubftitute,  in- 

lead  of  difcontent  and  diftrefs,  a  tender  and  pleafing  > 

nelancholy.    By  exhibitions  of  characters  a  little  ele- 

ated  above  the  common  ftandard,  they  have  a^endency 

3  cultivate  the  tafte  in  life ;  to  quicken  our  difguft 

M|n     •  at 
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at  what  is  mean  or  ofTeniive,  and  to  form  the  mind  b- 
fenfibly  to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendenqr  lo 
cultivate  the  powers  of  moral  perception  has  nc?er 
been  difputed ;  and  .when  the  influence  of  fuch  per- 
ceptions is  powerfully  felt,  and  is  united  with  an  adive 
and  manly  temper,  they  render  the  chara^er  skot  only 
more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itfelf,  and  moreuic- 
ful  to  others ;  for  although  a  reditude  of  judgment 
with  refpeft  to  conduft,  and  ftrong  moral  feelings,  (fc, 
by  no  means,  alone  conftitute  virtue ;  yet  they  ait 
frequently  neceflfary  to  direft  our  behaviour  in  tk 
more  critical  fituations  of  life ;  and  they  increafe  tk 
intercft  we  take  in  the  general  profperity  of  virtue  in 
the  world.  I  believe,  likcwife,  that,  by  means  of  fifii- 
tiotis  hiftory,  difphys  of  chacafter  may  be  mod  fuccet 
fully  given,  and  the  various  weakneffes  of  the  ban 
expofcd.  I  only  meant  to  infinuate,  that  a  tafte  fcr 
diem  may  be  carried  too  far ;  that  the  feiifibSity  vhid 
terminates  in  imagmation,  rs  but  a  refined  and  felSib 
hixury  ;  and  that  nothing  can  effeftually  advance  or: 
moral  improvement,  but  an  attention  to  the  a^tc 
duties  which  belong  to  orfr  ftations* 


SECTION^   Vt 

€onth:::atic>i   of  iki  fame   Suhjtcf* — Important   Ufrs  to  «iii 
the  Power  of  Imaginatiofris  fuhfetvteftl. 


1 


^HE  faculty  of  hnagination  is  the  great  Ipring  cT 
human  adivity,  and  the  principal  fource  A 
human  improvement.  As  it  delights  in  prefeating  ta 
the  luind  fcenes  and  characters  more  perfe6l  than  thofe 

4  vbic^ 
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"^hich  v(re  ^e  acquainted  with,  it  prevents  us  from 
«ver  being  completely  fatlsfied  with  our  prefent  con- 
tlition,  or  with  our  pall  attainments^  and  engages  ug 
continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoyment, 
or  of  fome  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardout  of  the 
felfifh  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  to  add  to  their  peN 
fonal  ac(:ompliihments ;  and  hence  the  zeal  of  the 
Patriot  and  the  PhiJofopher  to  advance  the  virtue  antl 
the  happinefs  of  the  human  race.  Deftroy  this  faculty, 
and  the  condition  of  man  wil|  become  as  flationary  as 
that  of  the  brutes. 

When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  exceliencK 
>x^hich  imaginntion  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed  above 
the  ordinary  ftandard,  they  intereft  the  paifions  too 
"deeply  to  leave  us  at  ati  times  the  cool  exercife  of 
reafon,  and  produce  that  (late  of  the  mind  which  is 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Enthufiafm ;  a  tem- 
per which  is  one  of  the  mod  fruitful  fources  of  error 
and  difappointment ;  but  which  is  a  fource,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  heroic  adions  ai^  of  exalted  charaSers. 
To  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which 
perpetually  r^volv.ed  in  the  mind  of  Cicero  ;  to  that 
idea  which  haunted  his  thoughts  of  aliqmd  immenfum 
infinitumque ;  we  are  indebted  for  fome  of  the  moft 
fplendid  difplays  of  I^uman  genius :  and  it  is  probable 
that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  has  been  felt  by  every 
man  who  has  rifen  much  above  the  level  of  humanity, 
either  in  fpeculation  or  in  aftion*  It  is  happy  for  the 
Individual,  whenthefe  enthufiaftic  defires  are  dirededto 
events  which  do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  t2&e&  rife,  in  part,  from  that  dii&ti$£»£tion 

M  m  2  which 
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which  the  obje£is  of  imaigination  infpire  us  with,  for 
the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the  charaders,  with  which 
our  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and  difgufted  with 
this  world  of  imperfeftion,  we  delight  to  efcape  to 
another  of  the  poet's  creation,  where  the  charms  of 
nature  wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  fources  of 
enjoyment  are  opened  to  us,  fuited  to  the  vafl  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  On  this  natural  love  of  po< 
etical  fidion,  lord  Bacon  has  founded  a  very  ingenious 
argument  for  the  foul's  immortality ;  and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  it  is  fubfer- 
vient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  purfuits  of  our 
prefent  condition,  and  to  dired  the  views,  to  higher  ob- 
je£ts.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  fubfervient  al- 
fo,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the  improvement  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind,  by  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  ac- 
celerate the  progrefs  of  fociety. 

As  the  pictures  which  the  poet  prefents  to  us  are 
never  (even  in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful  co- 
pies from  nature,  but  are  always  meant  to  be  improve- 
ments on  the  original  fhe  affords,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  muft  have  fome  eSed  in  refining  and  exalt- 
ing our  tafte,  both  with  refpeft  to  material  beauty, 
and  to  the  objeds  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  It  has  been 
alleged,  that  the  works  of  our  defcriptive  poets  have 
contribi^ted  to  difiufe  that  tafte  for  pifturefque  beauty, 
which  is  fo  prevalent  in  England,  and  to  recal  the 
public  admiration  from  the  fantaftic  decorations  of  art, 
to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  charms  of  culti- 
vated nature ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  ardours 
of  many  an  illuftrious  charader  have  been  kindled  by 
the  compofitions  of  Homer  and  Virgil.    It  is  difficult 

t^ 
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tp  fay,  to  what  a  degree,  in  the  earlier  pOTods  of  fociety, 
the  rude  compofitions  of  the  bard  and  the  minftrel 
may  have  been  inftrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds 
of  favage  warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of 
cultivated  manners.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Celtae  we  know  that  this  order  of  men  was  held 
in  very  peculiar  veneration ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which  remain  of 
thefe  nations,  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  delicacy 
in  the  paffion  of  love,  and  by  a  humanity  and  genero-  ^ 
lily  to  the  vanquilhed  in  war,  which  feldom  appear 
among  barbarous  tribes  ;  and  with  which  it  is  hardly 
poilible  to  conceive  how  men  in  fuch  a  ft  ate  of  fociety 
could  have  been  infpired,  but  by  a  feparate  clafs  of 
individuals  in  the  community,  who  devoted  themfelves 
to  the  pacific  profeflion  of  poetry,  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  antici- 
pates the  courfe  of  human  affairs ;  and  prefents,  in 
prophetic  vifion,  to  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  the 
bleffings  which  accompany  the  progrdTs  of  reafon  and 
refinement. 

Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  eiFefts 
of  Imagination  in  multiplying  the  fources  of  innocent 
enjoyment,  beyond  what  this  limited  fcene  affords. 
Not  to  infift  on  the  nobler  efforts  of  genius,  which 
have  rendered  this  part  of  our  conflitution  fubfervient 
to  moral  improvement ;  how  much  has  the  fphere  of 
our  happinefs  been  extended  by  thofe  agreeable  fiftions 
which  introduc-e  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  orders  of  being !  What  a  fund  of 
amufement,  through  ^e,  is  prepared  for  one  who  ; 
reads>  in  his  childhood,  the  fables  of  ajxtient  Greece ! 

M  m  3  They 
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They  dwell  habitually  on  the  memory,  and  are  ready^ 
at.  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  bufinefs,  or  of 
ferious  reflexion  ;  and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirement 
and  Idfure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  the  fire  of  an- 
tient  geaius,  and  animate  every  fcene  he  enters,  with 
the  offspring  of  claffical  fanqr* 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  fcenes  that 
Imagination  loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  her  pro|^etic 
dreams  are  almoft  always  favourable  to  haj^inefs.  fij 
sn  erroneous  ^ucatlon,  indeed^  it  is  poffibk  to  render 
chis  faiculty  an  inftrument  of  conftant  and  of  exquifite 
diftrefs ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  (abftrading  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  conftitutional  melancholy)  the  diftrefles 
of  a  gloomy  imagination  are  to  be  afcribed  not  to  na* 
ture,  but  to  the  force  of  early  impreflions. 

The  common  bias  of  the  mind  imdoubtedly  ky 
(filch  16  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,) 
to  think  favourably  of  the  future ;  to  overvalue  die 
chancy  of  poffible  good,  and  to  under-rate  the  rifb  of 
poflible  evil ;  and  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fortunate  indivi- 
duals, this  difpofition  remains  after  a  thoufand  difap- 
pointments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is  owing) 
it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire :  the  fa^  is  pertain, 
and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happinefs.  It  fup- 
ports  us  under  the  real  diflreffes  of  life,  and  cheers  and 
animates  all  our  labours :  and  alt^iough  it  is  fometlmes 
apt  to  produce,  in  a  weak  and  indolent  mind,  thofe 
deceitful  fuggeftipns  of  ambition  and  ^vanity,  which 
lead  us  to  facrifice  the  duties  and  the  comforts  of  the 
prefent  moment,  to  romantic  hopes  and  expedations ; 
y^  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  when  conneded  v^^th 
habits  o(  adivity,  and  regulated  by  a  fofid  judgment^ 
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to  have  a  favourable  effefit  on  the  charafter,  by  in- 
fpiring  that  ardour  and  enthufiafm  which  both  prompt 
to  great  enterprifes,  and  are  neceffary  to  enfure  their 
fuccefs*  When  fuch  a  temper  is  united  (as  it  com- 
monly is)  with  pleafing  notions,  concerning  the  order 
of  the  univerfe,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  con- 
dition and  the  profpeds  of  man,  it  places  our  happinefs, 
in  a  great  meafure,  beyond  the  power  of  fortune. 
While  it.  adds  a  double  relilh  to  every  enjoyment,  it 
blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  fufferings  ;  and  even  when 
human  life  prefents  to  us  no  objed  on  which  our  hopes 
can  reft,  it  invites  the  imagination  beyond  the  dark 
and  troubled  horijcon  which  terminates  all  our  earthly 
profpefts,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  region^  of 
futurity.  A  man  of  benevolence,  whofe  mind  is  en- 
larged by  philofophy,  will  indulge  the  f^me  agreeable 
anticipations  with  refped  to  fociety  ;  will  view  all  the 
different  improvements  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  in  the 
fciences,  as  co-operating  to  promote  the  union,  the 
happinefs,  and  the  virtue  of  mankind ;  and,  amidft  the 
political  diforders  refulting  from  the  prejudices  and 
follies  of  his  own  times,  v^ill  look  forward  with  tran- 
fport,  to  the  bleffings  which  are  referved  for  pofterity 
in  a  xfiQY^  enlightened' age. 
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NOTE  [A],  page  4. 

T  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  quote  the  following  paflkge, 
in  illuftr^tion  of  a  doArine,  zgaintt.  which  I  do  not  con^ 
ceive  it  poffible  to  ur^e  any  thing)  but  the  authority  of  fome 
illuftrious  names. 

"  Puifque  Texiftence  4^$  corps  nVft  pour  nous  que  la 
^<  permanence :  d'etres  doat  les  proprietes  repondent  i  un 
<'  certain  ordre  de  nos  ienfationS)  il  en  refulte  qu'elle  n'a 
f*  rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle  d'autres  etres  qui  fe  mani- 
<<  feftent  egalement  par  leurs  efiet&  fur  nous;  &  puifque  nos 
f^  obfervations  fur  nps  propres  facultes>  confirmees  par  celled 
^  que  nous  faifons  fur  les  etres  penfants  qui  animent  auiE 
^'  des  corpSy  ne  nou$  montrent  aucune  analogic  entre  Tetre 
<(  qui  fent  ou  qui  penfe  &  I'ctre  qui  nous  ofire  le  phenomene 
*f  de  Tetendue  ou  de  I'impenetrabilite)  il  n'y  a  aucune  raifon 
<<  de  croire  ces  etres  de  la  meme  nature.  Ainfi  la  fpiritualite 
'*  de  Tame  n'eft  pas  ime  opimon  qui  ait  befoin  de  preuves» 
^<  mais  le  refultat  fimple  &  naturel  Tune  analyfe  exafte  de 
<^  nos  idees>  &  de  nos  facultes." 

Fie  dt  M.  Turcot  par  M.  Condorcet. 

Dcs  Cartes  was  the  firft  philofopher  who  ftated,  in  a  clear 
and  fatiafaAory  manner,  the  diftin&ion  between  mind  and 
mattery  and  who  pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  ftudying 
|he  inteUe^ual  phenomena.    It  i;  chiefly  ki  confcqucnce  of 

his 
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his  precife  ideas  with  refpe£^  to  this  diftin£Honi  thatvc 
may  remark,  in  all  his  metaphyfical  writings,  a  perip- 
cuity  which  is  not  obfervable  in  thofe  of  any  of.  his  prciic. 
ccilbrs. 

Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Carta  infn 
the  ^xiftence  of  mind,  from  the  operations  of  which  we  sir 
confcious,  yet  he  could  not  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  nocic!i 
of  an  unknown  fabftance,  or  fubftratum,  to  which  \kk 
operations  belonged.     And  it  was  on  this  account,  fac  con- 
jectures, that  he  made  the  eflence  of  the  foul  to  coniiil  b 
thought ;  as,  for  a  (imilar  reafon,  he  had  made  the  eiTenc: 
of  matter  to  confift  in  extenCon.     But  I  am  afraid,  that  tb> 
fuppofition  is  not  perfeflly  reconcileabl^  with  Des  Cait^ 
writings;  for  he  repeatedly  fpeaks  with  the  utmoft  conBdencc 
of  the  exiftence  of  fubft»ices  of  which  we  have  only  a  reli- 
tive  idea ;  and,  even  in  attempting  to  Ihew  that  thought  i^ 
the  eifentia}  attribute  of  mind,  and  extenfion   of  matter,  \t 
confiders  them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualinw 
^longii^g  to  thefe-  fubftances. 

<<  Per  fubilantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  pofTumuSj  qnsis 
^  rem  quae  ita  exidit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  exiftco- 
'^  dum.  £t  quidem  fubftantia  quas  nulla  plane  re  isdigest, 
<<  unica  tantum  poteft  intelligi^  nempe  Deus.  Alias  ven 
'•  omnes,  non  nifi  ope  concurfus  Dei  exiftcre  poflc  pcrnp^ 
'^  mus.  Atquc  ideo  nomen  fubftantiz  non  convenitDeo^ 
'^  ilHs  tmivocf  ut  dici  folet  in  fcholis ;  hoc  eft,  nulla  ejtis  iw- 
'<  minis  fignificatio,  poteft  diftin&e  inteUigi,  quae  Dcoj  et 
'^  creaturis  fit  communis. 

"  Poflunt  autem  fubftantia  corporea,  et  mens,  fiv«  <«'>• 
«^  ftantia  cogitans,  creata,  fub  hoc  communi  conceptu  inK- 
«  ligi ;  quod  fint  res,  quae  folo  Dei  concurfu  agent  ad  ein- 
««  tendum,  Verumtamen  non  poteft  fubftantia  primum  aw- 
<«  madverti  ex  hoc  folo,  quod  fit  res  cxiftens,  quia  hoc  foluin 
«<  per  fe  nos  non  afTicit :  fed  facile  ipfam  agnofcimus  n 
«  quolibet  ejus  attributo,  per  •  conununcm  illam  norioncnii 
<«  quod  nihili  nulla  funt  attributa,  nullaevae  proprietates  au- 

**  qualltarcs.    Ex  hoc  enimj  quod  aliquod  attributum  adefie 

«<  per« 
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^*  p^cipiamuSy  colicludimus  aliquam  rem  exiftentem,  five 
•  **  fubftantiam.cui  illud  tribui  pofTit,  neceflario  ctiam  adcflc;* 
^<  £t  quidem  ex  quolibet  attributo  fubftantia  cognoicitur : 
"  fed  una  tamen  eft  cujufque  fubftantiae  praecipua  proprietas, 
quse  ipfius  naturam  eflentiamque  conftituit)  et  ad  quam- 
alisc  omnes  referuntur*    Nempe  eactenfio  in  longum,  la- 
tum et  profundum  fubftantix  corporeae  naturam  conftituit; 
^  et  cogitatio  conftituit  naturam  fubftantiae  cogitantis/' 

Princip.  Plnlofoph.  pars  i.  cap.  51,  52,  53. 

In  dating  the  relative  notions  which  we  have  of  mind  and 

of  body,  I  have  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word  fubflancej  as  I 

am  unwilling  to  fumifh  the  flighteft  occafion  for  controrerfy ; 

'  and  have  contented  myfelf  with  defining  fttind  to  be  that 

which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  defires,  &c.    That 

my  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  and  other  operations  is  nece£&rily 

accompanied  with  a  convi£):ion  of  my  own  exiftence,  and 

with  a  convi£lion  that  all  of  them  belong  to  one  and  the 

'  fame  being,  is  not  an  hypotheiis,  but  a  fa£t  \  of  which  it  is 

no  more  pofSble  for  me  to  doubt,  than  of  the  reality  of  my 

own  fenfations  or  voliti(His. 

NOTE  [B],  page  68. 

-piOCTOR  Reid  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  rejeflied  a  part 
only  of  the  antient  theory  of  perception,  and  adopted  the 
Other  part.  **  That  theory,"  fays  he,  *^  may  be  divided  into 
^  two  parts :  the  firft,  that  images>  fpecies,  or  forms  of  ex- 
<*  temal  objedls,  come  from  the  obje£t,  and  enter  by  the 
<<  avenues  of  the  fenfes  to  the  mind :  the  fecond  part  is,  that 
*<  the  external  objefl  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the 
•*  fpecies  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firft  part,  Des 
**  Cartes  and  his  followers  rejefted  and  refuted  by  folid  ar- 
^*  guments ;  but  the  fecond  part,  peither  he  nor  his  followers 
<<  have  thought  of  calling  in  queftion  \  being  perfuaded  that 
<*  it  is  only  a  reprefentative  image  in  the  mind  of  the  exter- 
"  nal  obje£l  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the  obje£l  itfelf. 
•*  And  tliis  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a  fpecies, 

I  «  he 
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^  he  calls  an  idea^  changing  die  nime  tmlj,  while  he  admits 
"  the  thing*'* 

The  account  which  this  p^ttzge  contains  of  t)c$  Cartes' 
do£lrine  concerning  perception,  is»  I  believe,  agreeable  to 
his  prevailing  i^inion,  as  it  xnkj  be  ccJleiQed  from  thd 
general  tenor  of  his  writings;  and  the  obfervation  with 
which  it  concludes  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither  he  no^ 
any  of  his  followers  ever  called  in  queftion  the  exiftence  of 
ideas,  as  the  immediate  obje^  of  our  perception*  With 
lefpeft,  however,  to  the  firft  part  of  the  antle'nt  theory,  as 
here  dated,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  Des  Cartes, 
although  evidently  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  it,  fometimes 
cxprefles  himfelf  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than  exprefsly 
denied  it ;  and  at  other  times,  when  preiled  with  objef^ions 
to  his  own  particular  fyftem,  he  admits,  at  leaft  in  part,  the 
truth  of  it*  Tbe  following  paflage  is  one  of  the  moft  explici 
I  recolkft,  in  oppofition  to  the  antient  dofhrine. 

<<  Obfervnndum  prseterea,  animam,  nulHs  imaginibus  ab 
••  objeciis  ad  cerebrum  miffis  egere  ut  fcntiat,  (contra  quam 
•*  communiter  philofophi  noftri  ftatuunt,)  aut  ad  minimum 
•*  longe  aliter  illarum  imaginum  naturam  concipiendam  efie 
••  quam  vulgb  fit.  Quum  enim  circa  eas  nil  confidcrent,  praetcr 
•*  fimilitudinem  earum  cum  obje£^is  qux  repraefentant,  non 
•*  poflimt  cxplicare,  qua  ratione  ab  objcftis  formari  queant^ 
U  et  rccipi  ab  organis  fenfuum  exteriorum,  et  demum  nervis 
*^  ad  cerebrum  tranfvehi.  Nee  alia  caufa  imagines  iftas 
•*  fingere  eos  impulit,  nifi  quod  viderent  mentem  noftram 
•«  efficaciter  pi£tura  excitari  ad  apprehendendum  objeftum 
••  iilud,  quod  exhibet:  ex  hoc  enim  judlcarunt,  illam  eodem 
^  modo  excitandam,  ad  apprehendenda  ea  quae  fenfus  mo- 
**'  vent,  per  exiguas  quafdam  imagines,  in  capite  noftro  de- 
*^  lineatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  eft  advertendum,  multa  praeter 
"  imagines  effe,  qua  cogitatlones  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratia, 
y  verba  et  figna,  nuUo  modo  fimilia  iis  qux  fignificant.** 

Dioptric^  cap.  4*  J  6- 

'  In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  celebrated  aigu- 

incxit  for  the  exifteoce  of  a  Deity)  the  following  paflage  occurs. 
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.  <*  Sed  hic  pr:^gipue  d^  iis  eft  qiisrendum  quas  tanquam  a 
**  rebus  extra  me  exiftentibus  defumptas  confidcro,  qusenant 
<<  me  movent  ratio  ut  illae  iftis  rebus  (imiles  eSk  exiftimem  ; 
«  nempe  ita  videor  do£tu«  a  natura»  et  praetera  experior  ilb$ 
*<  non  a  mea  voluntate  nee  proinde  a  me  ipfo  pendere»  fsepe 
*<  enim  Td  invito  obveifantur,  ut  jam,  fi^  velim  fire  nolim, 
<<  fentio  calorem^  et  ideo  puto  fenfum  iUum,  five  ideam 
<<  coloris  a  re  a  me  diverfa,  nempe  ab  ignis,  cui  aflideo 
<(  calore  ixuhi  advemre,  nihilque  magi»  obvium  eft,  quam 
^*  ut  judicem  iftam  rem  fuam  fimilitudinem  potiuS)  quam 
^  aliud  quid  in  me  immittere ;  qux  rationes  an  fatts  firmae 
<<  fint>  jam  videbo.     Cum  hic  dico  me  ita  do£tum  efle  a 
<<  natura,  intelligo  tantum  fpontaneo  quodam  impetu  me 
^<  ferri  ad  hoc  credendum,  non  lumine  aliquo  naturaG  mihl 
<<  oftendi  efle  verumt   qu»  duo  multimi  difcrepant,  nam 
«<  qusecumque  lumine  naturali  mihi  oftenduntur,  (ut  quod 
<<  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  fequatur  me  e(&>  et  fimilia,)  nuUo 
**  modo  dubia  efle  poiTunt,  quia  nulla  alia  facultaa  efle  po« 
^<  teft,  cu^  xque  fidam  ac  lummi  ifti,  quasque  ilia  non  yera 
^  poflit  docere;  fed  quantum  ad  impetus  naturales,  jan» 
<<  fsepe  olim  judicavi  me  ab  illis  in  deteriorem  partem  fuiflie 
^  impulfum  cum  -de  bono  eligendo  ageretur,  nee  video  cur 
<<  iifdem  in  uUa  alia  re  magis  £dam.    Deinde  quamvifl  ideae 
^  illse  a  voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo  conftat  ipfas 
'<  a  rebus  extra  me  pofitis  neceflario  procedere)  ut  enint 
'<  impetus  ilK^  de  quibus  mox  loquebar>  quamvia  in  me  fint, 
*<  a  voluntate  tamen  mea  diverfi  efle  videntur^  ita  forte  etiam 
*^  aliqua  alia  eft  in  me  fecultas  nondum  mihi  fatis  cognita 
<<  iftarum  ideanmi  efl%drix>  at  ha£lenus  femper  yitum  eft 
^^  illasy  dum  fdmnio,  abfque  ulla  rerum  extemarum  ope  in 
me  formari ;  ac  denique  quamvis  a  rebus  a  me  diverfis 
proccderent,  n6n  inde  fequitur  illas  rebus  iftis  fimiles  efle 
^*  debere;  quinimo  in  mnltis  faepe  magnum  difcrimen  videor 
'<  deprehendifle  j  fie,  exempli  caufa,  duas  diverfas  folis  idea» 
<<  apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanq^iam  a  fenfibus  hauftam^^  et 
^'  quae  maxime  inter  illas  quas  adventitias  exiftimo  eft  re^ 
^  ^eaienda^  p^  quam  mihi  valde  parvus  apparet;  'aliain 

«  vc» 
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^'  vero  ex  rationibus  aftronomix  defirniptaniy  hoc  eft  ex  ik>- 
^'  tionibus  quibufdam  mihi  mnatis  dicitam  vel  quocumque 
*'  alio  modo  a  me  fzGtzmt  per  quaiA  aliquoties  major  quam 
**  terra  exhibetur ;  utraquc  profe£^o  fimilis  eidem  foli  extn 
^  me  exifteuti  efle  non  poteft^  et  ratio  perfuadet  iBam  ei 
<<  maxime  efie  diiEmilem^  quas  qaam  proxime  ab  ipfo  videtar 
^  emanafle.  Quae  omnia  fatis  demonftrant  me  non  hadenus 
**  ex  certo  j\idicio>  fed  tantum  ex  caeco  aliquo  impvlfu  cit- 
^  didifle  res  quafdam  a  me  divcrfas  exiftere,  quae  ideas  fnt 
«  imagines  fuas  per  orgina  {entmrtit  vt\  quolibet  alio  pado 
'<  mihi  immtttant*'' 

Among  other  animadverfions  upon  this  meditation  fcnt  to 
Des  Cartes  by  one  of  his  correfpondents,  it  is  objefted;— 
<<  Videris  vertete  in  dubium  non  tantum  utrum  ides  aliqux 
<<  procedant  ex  rebus  externisy  fed  etiam  utrum  omnino  fint 
*•  extemae  res  aliqux."  To  which  Des  Cartes  anfwcrs: 
<*  Notandum  e(l»  me  non  affirm^fle  ideas  retum  materialium 
<<  ex  mente  deduct^  ut  non  fatis  bona  fide  hie  (ingis;  ex- 
<*  prefle  enim  poftea  ellendi  rpfas  a  corporibus  faep^  advenirei 
<*  ac  per  hoc  corporum  extftentiam  probari." 

Fi(k  ObjeSi^es  in  Meditationes  Rendti  D$s  Csrtes,  cm 
ijiijdim  ad  illas  Refponftonibus* 

NOTE  [C],  page  71. 

Tn  confequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hai!ne  has  de- 
duced from  this  do£lrine  concerning  caufe  and  efied» 
fome  later  authors  have  been  led  to  difpute  its  truth;  not 
perceiving  that  the  fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr^  Hume's  fyftcm 
does  not  confiil  in  his  premifes,  but  in  the  cpnclufion  which 
he  draws  from  them. 

That  the  obje£t  of  the  phyfical  inquirer  is  not  to  tnce 
neceflary  connexions,  or  to  afcertain  the  efficient  caufes  of 
phenomena,  is  a  principle  which  has  been  frequently »' 
fcribed  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  autlior,  both  by  his  followers  and 
by  his  opponents ;  but  it  is,  in  faci,  of  a  much  earlier  datej 
md  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  moft  enlightened^ 
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&hd  die  leaft  fceptical  of  our  modern  philofophcrs :  nor  do  I 

know  that  it  was  ever  fufpeftcd  to  have  a  dangerous  tendency, 

till  the  publication  of  Mr.  llume^s  writings.  "  If  We  except'^ 

(fays  Dr.  BarroMi^  **  the  mutual  caufality  and  dependence  of 

**  the  terms  of  a  mathematical  demonftration,  I  do  not  think 

<*  that  there  is  any  other  caufality  in  the  nature  of  things, 

«  wherein  a  neceffary  confequence  can  be  founded.     Logi- 

«  cians  do  indeed  boaft  of  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  de- 

«<  monftrations  from  external  caufes  either  efficient  or  final, 

•<  but  without  being  able  to  ftiew  one  genuine  example  of 

*<  any  fuch ;  nay,  I  imagine  it  is  iinpoffible  for  them  fo  to 

«*  do.     For  there  can  be  no  fuch  connexion  of  an  external 

*«  efficient  caufe  with  its  effisft,"  (at  leaft  none  fuch  can  be 

underftood  by  us,)  **  through  which,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  the 

*<  sffeGt  is  neceffarily  fuppofed  by  the  fuppofition  of  the 

««  efficient  caufe,  or  any  determinate  caufe  by  the  fuppofition 

«  of  the  tStStJ*    He  adds  afterwards,  "  Therefore  there 

**  can  be*  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient  caufe  to  tlie 

*<  efFed,  or  from  an  effcft  to  the  caufe  which  is  lawfully 

**  necefl&ry."  Mathematical  LeBures  read  at  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Butler  too,  in  his  difcourfe  on  the  ignorance  of  man, 

has  remarked,  that  **  it  is  in  general  no  more  than  effisfts 

<<  that  the  moft  knowing  arc  acquainted  with  5  for  as  to 

«<  caufes  they  are  as  entirely  in  the  dark  as  the  moft  igno- 

««  rant.''    «  What  arc  the  laws,"  (he  continues,)  "  by  which 

<«  matter  afts  on  matter,  but  certain  effisSs,  which  fome, 

««  having  obferved  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  reduced 

<<  to  general  rules  ?"  ButlerV  Sermons. 

• 

«  The  laws  of  attra^ion  and  repulfion'*  (fays  Dr.  Berke- 
ley) **  are  to  be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  thefe  only 
«  as  rules  or  methods  obferved  in  the  productions  of  natural 
<*  cffeds,  the  efficient  and  final  caufes  whereof  are  not  of 
«  mechanical  confideration.  Certainly,  if  the  explaining  a 
"  phcnomcnoA  be  to  affign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
<<  caufe,  it  fhou!d  feem  the  mechanical  philofophcrs  never 
•*  exphined  any  things  their  province  being  only  to  difcovef 
««  the  Itwt  of  nature ;  that  is,  the  general  rules-  and  methods 

Nn  (<  ^ 
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«*  of  motion;  and  to  account  for  paTticular  phenomeiu,  If 
*<  reducing  them  under,  or  Ihewing  their  confonnity  to  fud 
'*  general  rules.*'     SiRis  :  w,  Philofiphical  Inquiries  cGncem- 

ing  the  Virtues  of  Tar  Water ^  p.  ici 

'<  The  words  attraBion  and  repulfion  may,  in  compliance 
"  with  cuftom,  be  ufed  where,  accurately  fpeaking,  motioa 
"  alone  is  meant."  *  Bnd.  p.  114- 

«<  Attraflion  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  fenie  accoon^ 

«*  for  tlie  phenomena  \  being  itfelf  one  of  the  phcnomaa 

' "  produced  and  to  be  accounted  for."  Ibid.  p.  115- 

"  There  is  a  certain  analogy,  conftancy,  and  uniformity  in 
**  the  phenomena  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  afound- 
*<  ation  for  general  rules :  and  thefe  are  a  grammar  for  the 
<•  underftanding  of  nature,  or  that  fctics  of  effis&s  in  the  vl- 
•^  fible  world,  whereby  wc  arc  enabled  to  forefee  what  rS 
<<  come  to  pafs  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things.  Plodnos 
«  obferves,  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the  art  of  prefaging, 
<^  is  in  fome  fort  the  reading  of  natural  letters  denodng 
^<  order,  and  that  fo  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  the  uni- 
<<  verfe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality,  he  that 
•'  foretells  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  cfieflsofDW* 
<<  dicines,  or  the  refult  of  chemical  or  mechanical  expen- 
<<  ments,  may  be  faid  to  do  it  by  natural  vaticination." 

Ibid.  p.  120, 121. 

**  Inllruments,  occafions,  and  figns,  occur  in,  or  raikr 
*«  make  up,  the  whole  vifible  courfe  of  nature.**    ii.  p.  J  23. 

The  following  very  remarkable  paflage  from  Mr.  Lode 
{hews  clearly,  that  this  eminent  philofopher  conCdeied  the 
connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  as  a  conjunB^ 
which  we  learn  from  experience  only,  and  npt  as  a  conie- 
quence  deducible  from  the  confideration  of  impulfe,  bf  any 
reafoning  a  priori.  The  pafiage  is  the  more  curious,  that  it 
is  this  particular  application  of  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  that 
has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  fumilh  the  ftrongeft  objedicii 
againft  it. 

<«  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  power  of  com- 

«  municating  amotion  by  impulfe  \.  and  of  our,  fouls,  the 

«  power 
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•*  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  the 
"  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  experi- 
*^  ence  clearly  fumifhes  us  witli :  but  if  here  again  we  in- 
**  quire  how  thi^  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For 
^<  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,-  wherein  as 
«  much  motion  is  loft  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other^ 
*^  which  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  con- 
^'  ception,  but  of  the  pai&ng  of  motion  out  of  the  one 
<<  into  another)  which  I  think  is  as  obfcure  and  incon- 
**  ceivable,  as  how  our  minds  move  or  ftop  our  bodies  by 
**  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find  they  do," 

"  The  communication  of  motion  by   thought, 

«  which  we  afcribe  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulfe 
«  which  we  afcribe  to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us 
**  fenfiblc  of  both  of  thefe,  though  our  narrow  underftand- 
<*  ings  can  comprehend  neither." 

■  ■  <*  To  co&clude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that  there 
**  are  folid  extended  fubftances ;  and  refledlion,  that  there 
*<  are  thinking  ones :  experience  aflures  us  of  the  exiftencc 
<<  of  fuQh  beings ;  and  that  the  one  hath  a  power  to  nK)ve 

<<  body  by  impulfe,  and  the  other  by  thought. If  we 

<<  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  man« 
**  ner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  clearer  than 
•<  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any  far- 
<<  ther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other;  and  there  is  no  more 
<<  difficulty  to  conceive,  how  a  fubftance  we  know  not, 
<^  (hould  by  thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  fub- 
^«  ftance  we  know  not,  fiiould  by  impulfe  fet  body  into  mo* 
^<  tion."  Locke,  book  ii*  chap.  23.  §  28,  29. 

It  is  not  indeed  very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  obfer- 
vations,  which  are,  in  every  refpeft,  worthy  of  the  fagacity 
of  this  excellent  philofopher,  with  the  paflage  quoted  from 
him  in  page  81  of  this  work« 

Some  of  Mr.  Hume's  teafonings  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  connexions  among  phyfical  events,  coincide  perfe£lly 
iKrith  thofe  of  Malebranche  on  the  fame  fubje^  j  but  they 

N  n  a  were 
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« 

Tfi'erc  employed  by  tfris  laft  writer  to  fupport  a  very  diftrtne 
conclufion. 

At  a  ftill  eariier  period,  Hobbca  €xprefied  himfcif  wiA  re- 
fpeft  to  phyfical  connexions,  in  terms  fo  nearly  approaching 
to  Mc.  Hume's,  that  it  h  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  tliey  did 
not  fuggeft  to  him  the  language  which  he  has  employed  rai 
that  fubjedi.  '*  What  we  call  experience,**  (he  icmarks,) 
,  *'  is  nothing  elfc  but  remembrance  &{  what  antecedents  kir 
'^  been  foltowed  by  what  confequents/' — **  No  man,"  (k 
corttinues,)  **  can  have  in  his  mind  a  conception  of  the  fu- 
*'  ture-,  for  the  future  is  not  yet ;  but  of  our  conceptions  (^' 
^  die  paft  we  make  a  future,  or  rather  call  paft,  futwt 
"  relatively^  Thus  after  a  man  hath  been  accuftomcJ 
**  to  fee  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  confequcms, 
**  whenfoever  he  fceth  the  like  come  to  paf»  to  any  thing  he 
^*  had  feen  before,  he  looks  there  fhould  follow  it  the  fame 
■*  that  followed  then. — ^When  a  man  hath  fo  often  obfcrprf 
**  like  antecedents  to  be  followed  by  like  confequcnts,  Atf 
**  whenfoever  he  feeth  the  antecedent,  he  looketh  again  fof 
•*  the  confequcnt,  or  when  he  feeth  the  confequent,  makcdr 
**  account  there  hath  beei>  the  like  antecedent^  then  he  calt* 
•*  eth  both  the  antecedent  and  the  confequent  figns  of  o« 
**  another."  Hobbes^  Tr^ 

I  am  doubtful  whether  I  fhould  not  add  to  thefe  authori- 
ties, that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  although  he  has  no  ^cre 
formally  flated  the  doftrine  now  under  confideration,  has 
plainly  taken  it  'for  granted  in  all  his  reafonings  on  the  nK* 
thod  of  profecuting  philofophical  inquiries ;  for  if  we  couli 
perceive  in  any  inflance  the  manner  in  which  a  caufe  pro- 
duces its  efFed,  we  fhould  be  able  to  deduce  the  cSe&  bm 
its  caufe  by  reafoning  /7  /ri(>n  ;  the  impofiibility  of  which  h? 
every  where,  flrongly  inculcates*  **  Homo  naturae  miniftcf 
«  ct  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quantum  dc  natarz 
««  ordine  re  vel  mente  obfervaverit ;  nee  aroplius  fcit  aot 
<<  potefl.**     I  acknowledge,  at  the  fame  tiipe,  that,  ftom  Ac 

general  fcope  of  lord  Baccm^s  writings^  as  well  as  from  fon^ 

particular 
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particular  exprefTions  in  them  with  tegard  to  caufcs^  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphyGcal  notions  on  the  fub- 
jedl  were  not  very  accurate^  and  tliat  he  was  led  to  perceive 
the  neceffity  of  recujrring  to  pbfervation  ai>d  experiment  in 
natural  philofophy,  not  from  a  fpeculative  confideration  of 
our  ignorance  concerning  necelTary  connexions^  but  from  a 
conviftion,  founded  on  a  review  of  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  of 
the  infufEciency  of  thofe  methods  of  inquiry  which  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  had  purfued.  The  notion  vhich  the  ancients  had 
formed  of  the  objeflt  of  philofophy,  (which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  inveftigation  of  efficient  caufes,)  was  the  principal 
circumftance  which  mifled  them  in  their  rcfearches:  and  the 
/erroneous  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  fame  fjibjeft,  fruf* 
trated  all  the  efForts  of  his  great  and  inventive  genius,  in  the 
ftudy  of  phyfics.  "  Perfpicuum  eft,"  (fays  he,  in  one  paf- 
fage,)  "  optimam  philofophandi  viam  nos  fequuturos,  fi  ex 
^*  ipfius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  cognitionem 
<*  deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  fcientiam  perfe£iii|imam  quae  eft 
^*  efFe£luum  per  caufas  acquiramus  */■ 

The  ftrong  prejudice  which  has  been  ent^tained  of  late 
againft  Mr.  Hume's  tJoSrine  concerning  the  connexion 
among  phyfical  events,  in  confequence  of  the  dangerous  con-p 
clufions  to  which  it  has  erroneoufly  been  fuppofed  to  lead, 
will,  I  hope,  be  a  fufficient  apology  foy  multiplying  fo  many 
authorifies  in  fupport  of  it. 

NOTE  [D],  page  74. 

'J^i^  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philofophers,  and 
by  atheifts  as  well  as  theifts.  The  latter  have  reprefente4 
natural  events  as  parts  of  a  great  chain,  the  higheft  link  of 
which  is  fupported  by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pre- 
tended) that  tliere  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  the  number 
of  links  to  be  infinite.  Mr*  Hume  had  the  merit  of  (hewing 
clearly  to  philofophers^  that  our  common  language,  with 
refpe£);  to  caufe  and  ctkH,  i^  perely  analogical  i  and  that 

*  Th«r«  if,  Ibtlk^t,  miou  to  dooWt  if  Dei  Cvtcf  bi4  evfr  tt9^  the  works  of 
Bfcofu 
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if  there  be  any  links  among  phyfical  events,  they  muft  for 
ever  remain  invifible  to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  fyftem  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  admit  the  authdrity  of 
that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  c\xt\ 
change  to  an  eificient  caufe ;  Mr.  Hume's  doftrine  feems  to 
be  more  favourable  to  theifm,  than  even  the  common  no. 
tions  upon  this  fubjeft ;  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in 
view,  not  only  as  the  firft,  but  as  the  conflantly  openting 
efficient  caufe  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  conncdHng  prb- 
ciplc  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  obfcire. 
This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclufion  which  Malebnnchf 
deduced  from  premifes  very  nearly  the  fame  with  Mr, 
Hume's, 

• 

NOTE  [E],  page  119. 

•v^R.  Locke,  in  his  Eflay  on  Human  Undcrftanding,  hi 
taken  notice  of  the  quickncfs  with  which  the  opcrstioc5 
of  the  mind  are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  as  a  proof  of  it.  The  fame  Author  li3> 
been  (truck  with  the  connexion  between  this  clafs  of  f«ci> 
and  our  habitual  afiions;  but  he  does  not  ilate  the  queiiicOf 
whether  fuch  a£tions  are  voluntary  or  not.  I  think  it  pro- 
bable, from  hi$  mode  of  expreilion,  that  his  opinion  on  tk 
fubjefl  was  the  fame  with  mine.  The  following  quotation 
contains  all  the  remarks  I  recollect  in  his  writings,  that  hart 
any  connexion  with  the  dodirines  of  the  prefent  chapter: 

**  "We  are  farther  to  confider,  concerning  perception,  that 
**  the  ideas  we  receive  by  fenfation  are  often,  in  grown 
•*  people,  altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  notice 
**  of  it.  When  we  fet  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe,  cf 
•<  any  uniform  colour,  e.  g.  gold,  alabafter,  or  jet,  it  is  ccr- 
•*  tain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is  of  i 
*'  flat  circle,  varioufly  fhadowed,  with  feveral  degrees  of 
^*  light  and  brightnefs  coming  to  our  eyes.  But  we,  hari-nj 
««  by  ufe  been  accuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appca> 
#<  fipcc  convex  bodies  arc  wont  to  make  in  us,  and  what  aJ- 

♦<  tcntions 
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^  terations  are  made  in  the  reflexions  of  light  by  the  dif- 
**  ference  of  the  fenfible  figure  of  bodies ',  the  judgment 
♦*  prefently,  by  a  habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  appearances 
•*  into  their  caufes;  fo  that,  from  that  which  truly  is 
**  variety  of  (hadow  or  colour,  collefting  the  figure,  it 
makes  it  pafs  for  a  mark  of  figure,  and  frames  to  itfelf 
the  perception  of  a  convex  figure,  ancj  an  uniform  colour ; 
^  when  the  idea  we  receiye  from  thence  is  only  a  plane 
•*  varioufly  coloured  \  as  is  evident  in  painting." 

Cliap«  ix.  §  8. 

"  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  ufually  in  any  of  our  ideas 

^  but  thofe  received  by  fight ;  becaufe  fight,  the  moft  com- 

**  prehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  conveying  to  our  minds  the 

•*  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which  are  peculiar  only  to  that 

**  fenfe,  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure, 

*•  and  motion,  the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  ap- 

^  pearances  of  its  proper  bbjed,  viz.  light  and  colours,  we 

^  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

**  This,  in  many  cafes,  by  a  fettled  habit  in  things  whereof 

•*  we  have  frequent  experience,  is  perfonned  fo  conftantly, 

♦*  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our 

**  fenfation,  which,  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment ;  fo 

•*  that  one,  viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the 

^  other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  any  notice  of  itfelf;  as  a  man 

*<  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  underftanding, 

**  takes  little  notice  of  the  chara£l:ers  or  founds,  but  of  the 

•*  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

**  Nor  need  we  wpnder  that  this  is  done  with  fo  Ijttle 
**  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the 
^<  mind  are  performed  ;  for  as  itfelf  is  thought  to  take  up 
*<  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion,  fo  its  adiions  feem  to  re- 
•*  quire  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be  crowded 
**  into  an  inftant.  I  fpeak  this  in  comparifon  to  the  a&ions 
**  of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in  his  owft 
<*  thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  refleft  on  them, 
**  {lowj  as  it  were  in  an  inftant,  do  our  aiinds>-  with  one 

N  n  4  '*  glanccj 
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*«  glance,  fee  all  parts  of  a  demonftratioiii  which  may  tct? 
"  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if  we  confider  the  rime  it  will 
**  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ftep  fiiew  it  ta 
**  another  ?  Secondly,  we  (hall  not  be  much  furprifed  tbt 
"  this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  nodce,  if  we  confider  how 
**  the  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a  cuftom  of 
**  doing,  makes  them  often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice 
**  Habits,  efpccially  fuch  as  arc  begun  very  early,  come  at 
**  laft  to  produce  afiions  in  us,  which  often  efcapc  our  ob- 
**  fervation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes 
**  with  our  eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  arc  at  all  in 
•*  the  dark  ?  Men  that  by  cudom  have  got  the  ufc  of  a  bye- 
**  word,  do  almoft  in  every  fentencc  pronounce  founds, 
•*  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  thcmfelvcs 
^*  neither  hear  nor  obferve ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fo 
<'  ftrange  that  our  mind  fliould  often  change  the  idea  of  its 
«  fenfation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  fene 
<<  only  to  excite  tlie  otlier,  without  our  taking  nodce 
«  of  it."  Ibid.  §  9, 10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  oc- 
eafionally  winking  with  the  eye-lids,  (which  is  not  accom- 
panied with  any  memory  of  our  being,  in  every  fuch  in- 
ilance,  in  a  momentary  ftate  of  total  darknefs,)  defervts  to 
be  added  to  the  cafes  already  mentioned,  to  ihew  the  depend^* 
<nce  of  memory  upon  attenripn. 


€i 


NOTE  [F],  page  i66. 
pi^ATom    quid    idea   (it,     peculiars   tra£latione 
*'  prolize  excuiEmus  *,  quae  confuli  ab  iis  debet, 

*'  qui  accurate  totam  rei  feriem  pernofcere  eupiunt  Nos 
••  pro  praefentis  inftituti  modo  paucis  notamus,  Platoni  idcam 
^'  non  efie  illam,  qtiap  ex  contemplatione  obje&orum  fingu* 
^  larium  exfurgit  notionem  univerfalem  reiqu^  alicujus  geDei 

*  Brucker  here  alludet  to  bit  work^  iatitled,  fi^oritf  PiUoJopkkm  di  Um\  «2u(& 
I  hue  never  lud  an  opportunity  of  feeing. 

f«  ralem 
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w  Falem  conceptum,  quern  recentiores  ideam  vocant,  ilic 
*«  f^n  vocavit  et  ab  idea  diftinxit.  Sed  ideae  funt  illi  efleiw. 
**  tialia  rerum  omnium  fingularium  exem'plaria,  ccvrownx  gau^ 
**  depria,  ad  quorum  naturam  indolemquc  res  fingularcs 
«*  formata  funt,  et  quae  il'is  verara  certamque  atque  ftabilem 
«*  cfTentiam  largiuntur.  Has  ideas  ex  divina  mente  oriri» 
••  inque  ea  radicari,  fua  autem  propria  fubftantia  gauderc* 
^*  et  cffc  avTw,-  xa«  ovr:ai  o'/rcc  (tatuit,  et  cifca  carum  cognitioneiQ 
"  verfari  intellcftum  humanum,  in  his  rerum  effcntlis  fepa* 
**  ratim  et  extra  m.iteriam  exiftentibus  cognofcendis  cardi-^ 
<*  ncm  vcrti  totius  phiiofophiae  afleruit.  Ridiculum  id  vifum 
**  Ariftoteli,  dari  extra  materlam  ejufmodi  effentias  univer-. 
**  faks,  quibus  res  omnes  fingularcs  eflentialiter  modifica-i 
•*  rentur,  rate,  efle  haec  TfpfTwpxTa  et  nugas  otiofi  ingeniif 
•*  Platonemque  fine  caufa  rationeque  fufficienti  hsec  fomnia 
.  <*  ex  fcliolis  Pythagoreorum,  quae  iftis  entibus  perfonabantj^ 
**  recepifle,  fuoque  intuliffe  fyftemati.  Cum  autem  negate 
<«  non  auderet,  cflfe  in  rebus  formas  eflentiales,  has  ideas, 
«*  five  formasy  qua  voce  Platonicum  nomen  exprimere  ma-* 
*f  luit,  m^teriae  ab  aeterno  efle  impreffas,  et  in  eo  latere 
**  afErmavit^  et  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  ifliis  formifque  fe* 
(<  minalibi^S;  materian^  effe  formatam  itatuit." 

Bruck.  Hj/f.  Phil,  vi,  p.  905. 

NOTE  [G],  page  i68. 

'T'HE  StoicS)  who  borrowed  many  of  their  doftrines  froni 
the  other  fchools  of  philofophy,  feero,  in  particular,  to 
have  derived  their  notions  on  this  fubjedi  from  fome  of  their 
predeccfTora.  Stilpo,  who  was  of  the  Megaric  feft,  is  faid 
to  have  held  opinions  approaching  nearly  to  thofe  of  the 
(iTominalifts. 

**  Stilpo  univerfalia  plane  fuftulit.  Dicebat  enim  :  qui 
^  hominem  dicat  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vel 
**  ilium  ea  vox  fignificet,  nee  huic  magis,  quam  alteri  con- 
•<  vei^iat. — Scilicet  fupponebat  Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in 
f*  abftraClo,  adeoque  has  fpeples  et  genera  rerum  non  natura 

^  "  cxiftcrei 
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•*  cxiftcrc ;  cum  ncque  in  hoc  nequc  in  alio  homine,  Ilk 
•*  homo  univerfalis  queat  oftendi.  InduSione  itaqne  facii, 
**  cum  ncquc  hunc,  ncquc  ilium,  neque  alium  hominem 
cfTc  colligcret,  infcrebat  nullum  efle  hominemi  ficqia 
ludendo  ambigua  liominis  in  genere  five  abftrafto,  uti 
•*  logici  dicunt,  &  in  individuo  five  fingulari  confidcrati 
•*  notione, 'incautos  exagitabat.  Altiora  tamen  hie  latrrc 
"  putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  folo  vcrborum  lufu  fubftitinc 
"  Stilponem,  fed  univerfalia  five  prredicabilia  negavidc.— 
•«  Neque  prorfus  eft  diflimilc,  fuifle  Stilponem  inter  eos, 
**  qui  univerfalia  prxter  nuda  nomina  nihil  efle  diccrec'^ 
«*  quod  et  *  cynicos  fecifle  et  alios,  alibi  docuimus  :  quoruit 
'*  partes  poftea  fufcepcrunt  Abaclardi  fequaces  et  tota  noai- 
•*  nalium  fe£la,"  Srucker^  vol.  i.  p.  6i^ 

NOTE  [H],  page  170. 

•'  CrcuLO  xi.  Rofcelinus  vel  Rucelinus  facerdos  et  pK* 
«'  lofophus  Compendienfis,  ab  Ariftotele  feceflum  fccit| 
««  et  in  Stoicorum  caftra  ita  tranfiit,  ut  ftatuerct,  univerfaliii 
**  nee  ante  rem,  nee  in  re  exiftere,  nee  ullam  habere  realm 
"  exiftentiam,  fed  efle  nuda  jiomina  et  voces,  quibus  rcnun 
**  fingularium  genera  denotentur." 

Brucker,  Hijl.  PkiL  vol.  iii.  p.  pod. 

«  Dum  Porphyrius  prudenter  quaeftionem  ;  anuniverfaSi 
**  rcvera  exiftant,  omittendam  efle  cenfet,  de  qua  inter  Ra- 
**  tonicos  et  Stoicos  mire  decertari  noverat,  occafionem  iup- 
•<  peditavit  otiofo  Rofcelini  ingenio,  earn  novo  acamine  in- 
•«  genii  aggrediendi  definiendique."         Ibid*  vbl.  iii.  p.  674. 

Rofcelinus  vi^as  a  native  of  Brittany,  and  cai>on  of  Com- 
piegne.  He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adverfaries,  for 
the  acutenefs  and  fubtiky  of  bis  genius,  which  he  difplajed 
both  in  fcholaftical  and  theological  controverfy.  He  was 
condemned  for  Tritheifm  by  a  council  aflembled  at  Soiffons 
in  the  year  109a.  (See  MosheimV  Ecckftaftical  Hjfiorj.} 
Jt  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he 

pve  public  Ledures  ^  but  he  had  the  honour  tq  dire£l  Ac 

^udicS| 
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iludieS)  and  to  form  the  philofophical  opinions  of  Abelard^ 
by  whofe  means  the  innovations  he  had  introduced  into 
Dialedics  obtained  a  very  wide  and  rapid  circulation.— r 
(BruckeRs  vol.  ill.  p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned  as  an£ngli{Ii-* 
man  by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other  Writers  ) 
a  miftake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  confounding 
Britain  with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  particu- 
lars of  his  life.  "  Primum  nominalium  aiunt  fuifle,"  fays 
Leibnitz;  "  nefdo  quern  Rucelinum  Britonenu"  &ee  his 
Dijffertation  de  Stylo  Phtlofophico  Marii  Nizoiiu 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Univerfals,  is  faid 
to  have  differed,  in  fome  refpefts,  from  that  of  his  mailer- 
^«  Alius  coufiftit  in  vocibus,"  fays  John  of  Sa]i(bury,  who 
was  a  fcholar  of  Abelard,  ^*  licet  hsec  opinio  cum  Rofcelino 
<*  fuo  fere  omnino  jam  evanuerit :  alius  fermones  intuetur, 
**  et  ad  illos  detorquct,  quicquid  alicubi  dc  univerfalibus 
<*  meminit  fcriptum.  In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehenfns 
**  eft  Perips^teticus  Abelardus  nofter." 

Metalog.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

Of  this  difference  between  the  doftrlnes  of  Rofcelinu* 
;ind  Abelard,  I  find  myfelf  perfedily  unable  t<^  give  any 
account  \  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  MorhofF  acknowledges 
his  ignorance  upon  the  fame  fubje£t,  *«  Alii  fuerunt,  qui 
^*  univcrfalia  <ju3efiverunt,  non  tam*  in  vocibus  quam  in 
♦*  fermonibus  integris;  quod  Job,  Sarilberienfis  adfcribit 
f ^  Petro  Abelardo ;  quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  fatis 
**  liquet."  Poiyhyi.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  §  2. 

Abfurd  as  thefe  controverfies  may  now  appear,  fuch  was 
the  prevailing  tafte  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  feduced 
the  young  and  afpiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the  other 
purfuits  which  Europe  theit  prefented  to  his  ambition. — 
^  Ut  militaris  glbriae  pompam,"  'fays  he,  "  cum  haereditatc 
<*  et  praerogativa  primogenitorum  ^leorum  fratribus  derelin- 
<*  quens^  Martis  curise  penitus  abdicarcm,  ut  Minerv» 
f*  gremio  educarer."  Hift.  Calam.  Suan  c.  i« 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  fecms  to 
}^y^.  ^rifeu  to  fuch  an  eminent  fuperiority  above  his  age, 

in 
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tn  the  liberality  of  his  philofophical  views,  as  John  of  Salu* 
buiy,  the  celebrated  friend  of  archbifliop  Beckct.  In  his 
youth  he  had  ftudied  at  Paris  under  Abelard  and  other  emi- 
nent  maftersy  and  had  applied  himfelf,  with  diftinguilhcd 
ardour  and  fuccefs,  to  the  fubtile  fpeculations  which  thea 
occupied  the  fchools.  After  a  long  abfence,  when  his  m'md 
was  enlarged  by  more  liberal  and  ufeful  purfuits,  and  by  in 
cxtenfive  intercourfe  with  the  world,  he  had  the  curiofityto 
revifit  the  fcene  of  his  early  ftudies,  and  to  compare  his  ovn 
acquifitions  with  thofe  of  his  old  companions.  The  accoam 
which  he  gives  of  this  vifit  is  ftrikingly  chara£ieriftical,  both 
of  the  writer  and  of  his  age :  ^  Inventi  funt,  qui  f  uerant,  et 
«  ubi :  neque  enim  ad  palmam  vifi  funt  proceflifle  ad  qaz- 
<<  ftiones  priftinas  dirimendas,  neque  propofitiunculam  iinam 
«*  adjecerant.  ■  -  Expcrtus  itaque    fum,  qu»l 

**  liquido  colligi  poteft,  quia  ficut  dialedica  alias  tife^ 
^  difciplinaS)  fie,  fi  fola  fuerit^  jacet  exfanguis  et  ftcrilis. 
-««  &€•"  Metalog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  lo. 

The  fame  Author,  fpcaking  of  the  controvcrfy  between 
the  Nominalifts  and  the  Realifts,  thus  exprefles  ImicH* 
*<  Quaeftionem  de  generibus  et  fpeciebus  in  qua  labonas 
^  mundus  jam  fenuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  confumptum  eft 
*'  quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  confumfen^ 
^*  Cxfarea  domus :  plus  efFufum  pecunise,  quam  in  omnibus 
^<  divitiis  fuis  poflederit  Croefus.  Haec  enim  tamdiu  multos 
**  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  quaererent,  tandem 
^  nee  iftud,  nee  aliud  invenirent*' 

De  Nugis  Curialiwn^  Ub^  viL  cap.  I2« 

NOTE  [I],  page  187, 

^  QECTA    nomlnalium,   omnium    inter  fcholaftic^ 

**  ^  profundiffima,  et   hodiemse   rcformatae  phiJofo- 

<<  phandi  rationi  congruentiflima  \  qu«  quum  olim  maxima 
^  floreret,  nunc  S4>ud  fcholaiticos  quidem,  extinda  ^ 
^  Unde  conjicias  decrementa  potiiis  qu^  augmenta  acu* 
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^  minis.  Quum  autem  ipfc  Nizolius  nofter  fc  Nominalcm 
*•  cxfeite  profitcri  non  dubitet  prope  fincm  capitis  fexti,  libT4 
•*  primi  j  et  ver5  in  realitate  formalitattim  ct  univerfalinm 
**  evertenda  nervus  difputationis  ejus  omnis  potiflimum  con- 
<*  tineatur^  pauca  quxdam  de  Nominalibus  fnbjicere  operar 
*'  pretium  duxi.  Noxninales  funt,  qui  omnia  putant  effe 
**  nuda  nomina  pneter  fubdantias  fingulares,  abftraftonim 
•*  igitur  et  univerfalium  realitatem  prorfus  tollunt.  Primum 
•*  autem  nominalium  aiunt  fuiffe  nefcio  quern  Rucelinum 
•♦  Britonem,  cujus  occafione  cruenta  cettamina  in  academia 
<*  Parifienfi  fuenint  excitata. 

<*  Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  fcfta  nominalium,  donee  ^ 

«*  maximi  vir  ingenii,  ct  cruditionis  pro  illo  rcvo  fummjc> 

^  Wiihelmus  Occam  Anglus,    Scoti   difcipulus,  fed   mox 

•*  oppugnatoT  maximus,  de  improvifo  earn  refufcitavit ;  con- 

•«  fenferc   Gregorius  Ariminenfis,  Gabr.  Biel,  et  plerique 

^  ordinb   Auguftinianorum,   unde  et  in   Martini   Luther! 

^  fcriptis  prioribus  amor  nominalittm  fatis  elucet>   donee 

^  procedente  tempore    erga   omnes    monachos  sequaHter 

'<  afi^£tus  efle   coepit.    Generalis  autem  regula  eft,  qua 

<<  nominales  paflim  utuntur ;    entia  non  efle  muldpUcanda 

*<  praeter  neceffitatem.     Hxc  regula  ab  aUis  paflim  oppug- 

**  natur,    quaC  injuria  in    divinam   ubertatem,    liberalem 

**  potius  quam  parcam,  et  yarietate  ac  copia  rerum  gauden- 

^<  tenu    Sed,  qui  fie  objiciunt,  non  fatis  mihi  nominalium 

^<  mentem  cepifle  videntur,  quae,  etfi  obfcurius  propofita^ 

^<  hue  redit :  hypothefin  eo  eflfe  meliorem^  quo  fimpIicIoreoH 

<<  et  in  caufis  eorum  quse  apparent  reddendis  eum  optime 

**  fe  gerere,  qui  quam  pauciffima  gratis  fupponat.     Nam 

<<  qui  aliter  agit,  co  ipfo  naturam,  aut  potius  autorem  ejus 

<^  Deum  ineptae  fuperfluitatis  accufat.     Si  quis  aftrpnomos 

^  rationem  phenomenorum  cceleftium  reddere  poteft  paucis 

**  fuppofitis,  meris  nimirum  motibus  fimplicibus  circularibu8» 

<<  ejus  certe  hypothefis  ejus  hypothefi  praeferenda  erit,  qui 

*<  multis  orbibu*  Tarie  implexis  ad  explicanda  coeleftia  in* 

<<  diget.    Ex  bac  jam  regula  nominales  deduxerunt^  omnia 
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"  in  rerum  natura  explicari  pofle,  ctfi  unlverfaEbus  ct  fof* 
^  malitatibus  realibus  prorfus  carcatur ;  qua  fentcntia  nihO 
^  verlus,  nihil  noftri  temporis  philofopho  dignius»  ufquc 
^  adeo>  ut  credam  ipfum  Occamum  non  fuifle  nominaiiornn 
'*  quam  nunc  eft  Thomas  Hobbes,  qui^  ut  verum  fateir, 
^  mihi,  plufquam  nominalis  videtur.  Non  contentus  enim 
*^  cum  nominalibus  univerfalia  ad  nomina  reduceTe»  ipfam 
*<  rerum  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac,  quod 
*^  maju$  eft»  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano,  quia:  Veritas  pcn^ 
'<  deat  a  dcfinitionibus  terminorumi  definitiones  autem  ter* 
**  minorum  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Hxc  eft  fententia  viii 
**  inter  profundiflimos  feculi  cenicndi^  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil 
*•  poteft  efle  nominalius," 

This  paflagc  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rife  to  a  cridcilin  of 
MorhofF»  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill-founded— 
<*  Accenfet  nominalibus''  (fays  he,)  *'  Leibnitzius  Tlomain 
^  Hobbefium^  quern  ille  ipfo  Occamo  nominaliorem,  er 
^<  plufquam  nominalem  vocat»  qui  non  contentus  cum  w 
^  minalibus  univerfalia  ad  nomina  reducere,  ip&m  itnus 
«  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac  quod  majos  eft, 
^  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Quae  bella  ejus  fententia, 
^  quamquam  laudat  eam  Leibnitzius,  monftri  aliquid  alit, 
^'  ac  plane  nequam  eft.  Immania  enim  ex  uno  fummo 
<^  paradoxo  iluunt  abfurda.'* 

MoRHOF.  Polykyior.  vol.  ii.  page  8i. 

I  fhall  not  at  prefent  enter  into  a  particular  examinabon 
of  the  doftrine  here  afcribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I  (hall  hive 
occafion  to  confider  afterwards  under  the  article  of  Rcafon- 
ing.  I  cannot,  however,  help  remarking  that  nothing  but 
extreme  inattention  to  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  hare 
led  Morhoff  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had  given  his  fanfHon  to 
fuch  an  opinion*  In  the  very  pafiage  which  has  now  bees 
quoted,  the  cxpreffion  ("  qui  ut  verum  fatear,  mihi  plus 
**  quam  .nominalis  videtur")  plainly  implies  a  cenfure  of 
Hobbes's  philofophy ;  and  in  another  differtation,  intitiet}, 
Mtditationes  de  Cognkiow^  FmtaUi  ct  Ideis,  he  is  at  pains 

diredlj 
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dlreftly  to  refute  this  part  of  his  fyllem : — ",  Atquc  ita 
**  habemus  quoque  difcrimea  inter  definitiones  nominales^ 
^<  quse  notas  tantum  rei  ab  aliis  difcemendae  continent,  et 
**  reales,  ex  quibus  conftat  rem  effe  poflibilem,  et  hac  ra- 
**  tione  fatisfit  Hobbio  qui  veritates  volebat  efle  arbitrarias, 
'^  qui  ex  definitionibus  nominalibus  penderent,  non  con- 
*<  fiderans  realitatem  deiinitionis  in  arbitrio  non  efle,  ncc 
*<  quaflibet  notiones  inter  fe  pofle  conjungi.  Nee  defini- 
*<  tiones  nominales  fufficlunt  ad  perfeftam  fcientiam,  nifi 
**  quando   aliunde  conftat   rem  definitam  efle   poflibilem, 

<•   &C..&C." 

Leibnitzii  opera f  Edit*  DuU/is,  torn.  ii.  p.  16,  17. 


NOTE  [K],  page  193. 


« 


'T'o  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  ncceflary  ta 
**  cenfider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  dif- 

«^  tin£Hy  one  from  another :  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
^  treat  of  them  afunder  :  becaufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treat- 
**  ing  of  mental  propofitions,  to  make  ufe  of  words :  and 
^  then  the  infl:ances  given  of  mental  propofitions  ceafe  im- 
*«  mediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For 
*^  a  mental  propoiition  being  notbiug  but  a  bare-  confidera- 
*<  tion  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  (tripped  of 
«*  names,  they^lofe  the  nature  of  purely  mental  proportions, 
**  as  foon  as  they  are  put  into  words. 

*«  And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mentat 
*«  and  verbal  propofitions  feparately,  is  that  moft  men,  if 
<*  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reafonings  within  themfclves, 
<*  make  ufe  of  words  inftead  of  ideas,  at  leaft  when  the 
««  fubjeft  of  their  meditation  contains  in  it  complex  ideas." 

Locke,  book  iv.  c«  5.  §  3,  4. 

€€  ■  ■  But  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  truth.  We 
««  muft,  I  fay,  obferve  two  forts  of  propofitions^  that  we  are 
^<  capable  of  making. 

«  Firft, 
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«  Firft,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  underftandings 
•*  arc  without  the  ufe  of  words  put  together  or  feparated  by 
««  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreement  or 
•*  difagreement. 

"  Secondly,  verba)  propofitions,  which  are  words,  tlic 
**  figns  of  our  ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in  affirmative 
•<  or  negative  fentences,  &c,"  Ibid.  §  5. 

<*  Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  them- 
^  fclves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  afide,  be  the  bed  and 
*•  furcft  way  to  clear  and  diftind  knowledge  5  yet  through 
"  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufing  founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it 
"  is  very  feldom  praftifed.  Every  one  may  obfervc,  how 
«*  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of 
•*  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  men  think  and  reafon 
«*  within  their  own  breafts :  efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very 
'*  complex^  and  made  up  of  a  great  coUedion  of  fimple 
*<  ones.  This  makes  the  confideration  of  words  and  pro^ 
^  portions  fo  necefiary  a  part  of  the  trcatife  of  knowledge^ 
•*  tlijit  it  is  very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  with* 
^  out  explaining  the  other. 

"  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or 
•*  of  general  tnfths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  maybe  done 
••  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  latter  can  never  be  well  made 
«•  known,  and  is  very  feldom  apprehended,  but  as  con- 
*<  ceived  and  cxpreflcd  in  words.'*  Book  iv.  c.  6.  $  i^  2. 

.  From  thefe  paflages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the 
ufe  which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reafonings 
both  with  refpeft  to  particular  and  to  general  truths,  to  be 
chiefly  the  efFcft  pf  cuftom ;  and  that  the  employment  of 
language,  however  convenient,  is  not  eflential  to  our  intellec- 
tual operations.  His  opinion  therefore  did  not  coincide  with 
that  which  I  have  afcribed  to  the  Nominalifts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  pafTage  (hews  clearly^ 
how  widely  his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  Realifls  ; 
and  indeed  it  would  have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the 

fame 
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hmt  with  Berkeley's^  had  opt  the  faregqing  quotations  con^ 
tamed  ap  explicit  d^cjaration  of  the  contrary.  .  . 

^  To  relurfl  to  general  words^  it  is  plain,  by  what  ha^ 
**  1>een  faid»  that  geni^ral  and  uniTerial  belong  not  to  the  real 
^  exiftenee «f  AingSy  but  ace  the  in^^eottooa aodcceatnres  of 
^  the  tiaderftandtiig»  made  fay  it  for  iu  ,own  u&»  and  con*' 
*^  com  oilly  fignsi  whether  words  or  id^sas*  Words  are 
**  general^  as  Itts  been  tMf  when  u£cd  fix  fignt  of  gemeraL 
'<  ideaSf  and  fe  are  applicable  indiff..:rent!y  to  many  particu- 
^  hur  things.^  and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  fet  up  aa. 
<<  the  reprefimtativea  of  msmy  particttlai:  things  >  bat  univer** 
**  fality  belongs  not  bo  thiiigs  themfelvesy  whidx.;n:e  all  of 
<<  thon  particular  in.  their  eiciftencej  even  thofe  wotds  anA 
<<  ideas  which  in  thdir  fignificatioii  are  goo^raL  When^' 
^  thefefore,  we  quit  pavtici^rs,  the  g^a^rals  di^i  seft.arc 
<<  only  creatures  of  our  own  riudcing;  dieur-genflsal'  nature 
<<  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  hito  by  the 
*<  underilanding,  of  fignifying  or  reprefttodng  siany  paitti* 
^<  culars.  For  the  fignilication  they  hate,  is  liodupg  but  % 
^  relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  tos  them.'' 

Bo<A  ijL  <•  3..  {  1 1. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  waa  nMior 
completely  fatisfied  wkh  the  do£bine  of  the  NominalAs^ 
Hot  with  that  of  the  Realifts  1  and  therdbfe  I  think  it  ia 
with  good  reafon,  that  J>t.  R«id  has  daSbd  Hm  with  the 
Conceptualifts.  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke  has  put  this  matter  be^^ 
yond  all  doubt  himfelf )  for,  in  explaining  the  roamieriis 
which  we  conceive  univerfals,  he  has  ftated  Ida  opinion  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  paradoxical  and  moft  contradidory 
terms.  The  ridicule  bcftowcd  on  this  part  of  his  phtlofcphy 
by  the  Author  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  although  cenTuved  for 
unfairnefs  by  Dr.  Warburton,  is  almoft  juftified  by  ibme  of 
his  expreflions. 


Oo  NOTE 
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NOTE  [L],  pageioa- 
TN    a  letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a  Scotch  gendesnn  [Bfr. 

Bomct  6f  Kcmncy)  dated  in  the  year  i^,  Aerc  is4e 
following  paflagc : 

«*  fay  coiiMcte'  arcc  attenKon  Ic  giand  oinffagc  dto  du- 
^  raderc  red,-  et  latigage  philofophhiue  de  Mookitr  WO- 
**  kins. '  Je  troilve  tjull  j  a  mis  uitd infinite  de  bdks  Ath, 
*^  ct  nou$  li^Ton^i  jamids  en  nne^ttt&le  des  piedicancnifb 
<'  accoHiplie;  Mas  rappficatien  pomr  les  ^amfieieSf  er 
•*  pour  la  languc^  tf eft  point  conformc  i  ce  90*00  pwws 
**  et  devTJif  faiie.  Pavois  cdnfid^  ^eettc  maticrcatantx 
^  livre  de  Monfictir  Wilkins,  fpmai  fetois  unrjeuaehoiBr:; 
*  de'dlx  netif  anS)  dans  moti  petit  KTre  dt  arte iwihutr., 
^  et  mon  ifitnon  eft  qve  cts  diara£keres  veriuUemcitit^ 
^  &  phildfi^hfqneB  doivcnt  rep«ndpe  a  Tanalyfe  despeaioi. 
**  II  eft  vxay  qoe  oes  charai£^eves  prcfuppo&nt  la  reritaise 
«*  philolbphie^  et  ce  n'eft  ffoe  prefentemeDt  que  j'ofcn^^ 
**  entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  hcs  objefikms  de  U-  Q^^ 
«<  garusy  et  de  M»  Wilkins,  contre  la  nietbade  veritaVkB^ 
«*  philofophiqw  be  font  que  pour  excitfer  TinipededioQ^ii 
^  le«i«eflhis>  et  marquent  feulement  les  difficultes  qui  he 
M  ost  rebtttea.''    • 

The  kttcr,  of  wUch  this  is  a  part^^as  publiflied  at  the  ^^ 
af  A  D^len^  rfl>r.  Clarke^  (whicli  I  believe  is  conmoc^: 
aferibed  to  Dr*  Gfegory  Sharped  and  which  was  printdi: 
London  in  1744.  The  perfon  mentioned  by  Leibnitz  vndtt 
tbe  naiAeof  Jf.  Dalgarw^  wa»  evidently  George  DttJ^arsh* 
native  of  AJbcrdttOf  and  author  of  a  iinall  and  teryra:: 
booky  iotitledf  <*  Arj  Signorumj  vulgo  cbaraRer  umvtrji^ 
^  et  Impm  pbihfipbka^  qua  poterunt^  hcmines  divei^Jf^'^' 
*<  idiomatumj  fp^tw  dtuarum  /ipthnanan$m^  omnu^  anm  '^ 
^  fmjky  (in  rehis/ami/iarilmSfJ  nw  tuinus  intelligiHEtrfj'^ 
«•  /cnienjo,  jive  loquendo^  mutuo  comnmnicart^  quam  li^*f- 
«  pfcpriif  vemaoitij.  PrMterea^  hinc  etiam  peterunt  jtn^'^ 
•*  pbibfophia  prineipia^  et  veram  hgic£  praxh,  cittus  etf^^ 
"  -tmilto  imiiierey  quam  ex  vulgaribus  pbHoJiptoruM  fcrlfiis* 

.         m  I* 
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It  is  very  rcnavkabk  that  ^s  wa&  of  DaJ^amo  is  never 
(at  leaft  as  far  as  I  recoiled)  meadoned  by  Wilkn»;  al- 
though it  appears  from  a  letter  of  Chades  L  prefixed  to 
Dalganu)'s  hook,  that  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  perfoiis  who 
had  recommended  him.  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  .treatife  deArte  Cambinatoria  is  pvbliihed  in  the  fedond 
volume  of  Dutens'  edidon  of  Leibnitz's  works,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  his  views  with 
refpe£l  to  a  philofopbical  toguage* 

I  muft  requeft  the  indulgence  of  tlie  reader  for  adding  to 
the  length  of  this  note,  by  quoting  a  pafiage  firom  another 
performance  of  Leibnitz ;  in  which  he  has  fallen  into  a 
strain  of  thought  reqiarkably  fimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume 
^nd  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  paflages  already  quoted  from  them 
in  this  fe£tion.  The  performance  is.entitled,  Meditationes  de 
Cognitioney  Veritate,  isf  Ideis,  and  is  printed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dutens'  edition. 

<<  Plerumque  autem,  praefertlm  in  analyfi  longiore,  non 
*<  totam  fimul  naturam  rei  intuemuri  Ted  rerum  loco  (igUis 

utimur,  quorum  explicationem  in  prxfenti  aliqua  cogita- 

tione  compendii  caufa  (blemus  praetermitterei  fcientes,  aut 
^<  credentes  nos  earn  habere  in  proteftate :  ita  cum  chiliogo- 
"  num,  feu  polygonum  mille  acqualium  laterum  cogito,  non 
*^  fempef  naturam  lateris,  et  xqualitati8>  et  minenarii  (feu 
*<  cubi  a  dehario)  confideroj  fed  vocabulis  iftis  (quorum 
'«  fenfus  obfcure  faltem,  atquc  imperfcde  menti  obverfatur) 
*^  in  animo  utor  loco  idearum,  quas  deiis  habeoi  quoniam 
<*  memini  me  figniiicationem  iftorum  vocabuloirum  habhret 
<<  explicationem  auteni  nunc  judico  neceflariam  noaeiie; 
•«<  qualem  cogitatiohem  cxcam,  vel  etiam  iymbolicam  appel- 
<<  lare  foleOi  qua  et  in  algebm,  et  in  arithmetica  utimur,  imo 
•«  fere  ubique.  Et  ccrte  cum  notio  valdc  compofita  eft,  non 
'<<  pofihmus  omnes  ingredientes  earn  notiones  fimul  cogi- 
^<  tare:  ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  faltem'in  quantum  licet, 
*•  cognitioncm  voco  intuitivam.     Nptionis  diftindhe  pri- 

.    '    O  0  2  **  mitivi 
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^  mithm  noa  alb  dannr  cognkiot  qiuun  istiHtmi  ut  com- 
<•  pofitarum  pknamqiie  oogkario  man  mfi  fyiiibolica«ft« 

**  Ex  his  jam  pa^t»  nos  coram  ^oqae»  ^mc  diftinfie 
•^  cogaofeigntt»  ideas  boa  peicipefe,  nifi  ^MUcmw  eogita- 
**  tione  intuitiTa  ntimur.  Et  ialie  contingt^  itt  not  faepe 
<''fUfb  cre4ama$  habefc  in  aaimo  ideas  renun,  cnm  h\\o 
**  fiippoaimus  aKcpot  tcnninoS)  ^uibtts  utimitr,  jam  a  mU^ 
^  luiflb  explicate :  ncc  tcnim  aiit  eate  ambigmtsui  ob> 
<*  noxium  eft,  quod  aiunt  aliqui,  mm  pofle  mm  de  re  a&qvi 
^  AecMi  intoUigaitdo  quod  dictmiis,  qutn  ejus  habeauniu 
**  tdeam*  Saepe  aiim  vocabuh  ifta  fingula  ittcunque  in- 
**  taUigimuty  aut  nos  aniea  iiiacUiaiife  memiaimiiai  quia  ti- 
<«  men  bac  o&gitatioiie  caeca  content!  fiumia»  et  refchidoaen 
<*  m>tionas  non  falls  profcquimur,  fit  at  iateat  nos  contn- 
quam  forte  notio  compofita  involvit^** 

NOTE  [Mj^pagc  223. 


▲  s  the  pafiage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  fvom  a 
which  is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  I  ihal 


ountry,  I  ihall  fuV 
join  dm  onginaL 

^  Qu'il  Die  ibit  permis  de  prefimtsr  il  ceux  qui  vduto 
'<  de  croiie  Si  ces  pcrfeaioanemens  fucoeffifs  de  Mpece 
*'  humaine  un  exemple  pris  dans  ks  fcicQces  oik  la  marck 
<<  de  la  vcrite  eft  la  plus  f&re»  ou  die  peat  2tre  mefuree 
**  avec  plus  dc^  prectfion.  Ces  vcrites  eiementaires  it 
«(  gcometrie  et  d'aftronomie  qui  avoicnt  cte  dam  Unk 
^  et  dans  PEgypte  une  dofhine  occuhci  fur  laqodle  des 
^  prStits  amlmieux  avoicnt  fonde  Icur  empire,  ctoicot 
M  dans  la  Giece,  au  temps  d'Archiniede  ou  dUipparqu^ 
<<  des  comooiflances  vulgaires  cnfcignees  dans  1^  ecoks 
«  commnnes.  Danslefiecle  dernier,  U  fuffifcnt  dequdquo 
^  annees  d'etude  pour  favoir  tout  ce  qu*  Aicbimede  et  Hip- 
^  panqoe  avoicnt  pu  connoltrc ;  et  aujourd'hai  deux  arniea 
M  de  renfctgnement  d'un  profcfleur  vont  au-deliL  de  ce  qu^ 

M  fimricm  Leibnitz  ou  Newton^  Qu'on  mcditc  cct  excmpk, 

cc  qa'on 
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<*  qu'on  faififle  cette  chatne  qui  s'cttnd  d'un  prCtte  d«  MeDiw 

*<  phis  ^  Euler,  el  remplit  la  diftance  immenfr  qui  les  (cpare$ 

**  qu'on  obferve  k  chaque  epoque  la  genie  devan^anfr  k 

^  fieclc  prefent,  et  la  mediocrite  atteignant  k  ce  qu'il  aiFoit 

'*  decouvert  daiM  celui  qui  precedoit,  on  apprendra  q«e  4t 

<^  nature  nous  a  dpane  lea  moyens  d*epargner  le  tempt  et 

*<  d^  menager  rattemion»  et  qu'il  n'exifte  auoune  raofon  it 

'<  croire  que  ces  moyens  puiflent  avoir  uaterme.    Onteita 

•«  qn'au  moment  oil.  une  multitude  de  firfudon^  particQ* 

«<  lievesy  de  faits  ifoles  eommencent  k  epuifer  Tattention^ 

«  a  fatiguer  la  memoire>  ces  theories  difperiees  viennent  fe 

««  |)erdre  dans  une  methode  generale,*  tous  les  faits  fe 

«<  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique»  et  que  ces  generalifations»  ces 

«  reunions  repetees  n'ont,  comme  les  multiplications  fuc* 

<«  ceffives  d'un  nombre  par  lui-m&me,  d'autre  limite  qu'uo 

(<  infiiu  auquel  il  eft  impoflible  d'atteindre*** 

Stsr  riti/iruiiion  puUique^  par  M*  CoMDORCfiT. 


Continuati^^NotelMy    (Seeoful  E£tion.) 

Uow  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  doArine  fo  pleaf- 
ing»  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  philofophical,  (ho^ld 
have  been  difgraced  by  what  has  been  fince  written  by 
Condotcet  and  others,  concerning  the  Perfed^ibility  of  Mv» 
and  its  probable  ttkO.  in  banifhtng  from  the  earth,  VicCf 
Difeafe,  and  Mortality!  Surely  they  who  can  reconcile 
dietr  ininds  to  fuch  a  Creed,  might  be  ezpe£ked  to  treat 
with  fome  indulgence  the  credulity  of  the  multitude.  Nor 
is  it  candid  to  complain  of  the  flow  progrefs  of  Thith, 
vidien  it  is  blended  with  fimilar  extravagances  in  Philofo*' 
phical  Syftems. 

While,  however,  we  reje£i  thefe  abfurditiest  lb  com« 

pletely  contradicted  by  the  whole  analogy  of  human  afiairSy 
we  ought  to  guard  with  no  lefs  caution  againft  anodief 
Creed,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  prcfenttimcs;— a  Creed, 
which  taking  for  granted  that  all  things  ^re  governed  hj 

Go  3  chance 
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chance  or  by  a  blind  deftiny,  (nreiloaks  the  beneficent  arTIQg^ 
ment  made  by  Providence  for  the  advancement  and  for  the 
difiufion  of  ufeful  knowledge  $  and^  in  defiance  both  of  ^ 
inoral  fuggeftions  and  of  the  univerfal  experience  of  oac- 
Icind,  treats  with  ridicule  the  fttppofed  tendency  of  trad 
and  juftice  to  prevail  finally  over  fiUfehood  and  iniquity. 
If  ti^  doArine  whkli  encourages  thefe  favourable  ptofyadR  i 
the  future  fbituaes  of  our  race,  leads,  when  carried  to  an  a- 
tieme,  to  paradox  and  inconfiftencyt  the  fyftem  which  rcpr:- 
fents  this  do£brine,  even  when  ftoted  with  doe  limitations,  v 
altogether  groundlefs  and  vifionary,  leads,  by  a  (hort  and  ine- 
vitable procefs,  to  the  conclufions  either  of  the  Atheift  or  d 
the  Manichxan.  In  themidil,indeed,of fuchfcenesofviolmt: 
and  anarchy  as  Europe  has  lately  witnefled,  it  is  not  ahrap 
eafy  for  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men  to  remain  faithful  to  tkir 
principles  and  their  hopes :'  But  what  muft  be  the  opiniffiif 
and  the  views  of  thofe,  who,  during  theCe  ftorms  and  coo- 
vuUions  of  the  Moral  World,  find  at  once,  in  the  appreot 
retrogradation  of  Human  Reafon,  the  gratification  of  thor 
Political  Ambttiony  and  the  fecret  triumph  of  their  Sccptictl 
Theories? .  . 

Pond,  iinplous  Man  I  Think'ft  thou  yon  Sanguine  Cloudy 

R^s*d  by  thy  breath,  has  quench'd  the  Orb  of  Pay? 

To>morrow,  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 

And  warnw  the  Nations  with  redoubled  ^, 

r 

NOTE  [N],  page  251. 

TT  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  A^ 
mmifiii  I  comprehend  not  merely  the  difciplesof  ^i^^i 
but  aD  thofe  writers  in  France,  who,  about  the  fame  time 
with  him,  began  to  fpeculate  about  the  natural  order  of 
political  focieties}  or,  in  other  words,  about  that  ordet 
which  a  political  fociety  would  of  itfelf  gradually  aflixine» 
on  the  fuppofitiop  that  law  had  no  other  obje&  than  P 
protpA  completely  the  natural  rights  of  individyalsi  and 
left  every  man    at  liberty   to  purfue  his  ov^n  iq^ertft  in 

l|il  own  way,  ^s  long  as  he  aVfliained  front  violating  tk 

rights 


order   ahck  the  ixnprmBill|4lt  ^«i9ai<leMt»  1u«'4>e0n  •  moi^ 

««xt]ipci;  aiii'tlielil^erkttMftts'whilflStlliy^liav^gt^ 

jetkf:kwni'^m^.machtDom.P9  ttgttt  liiat'fte  badP not  leUure 
ioevcifute  a  work,  wIubh^beuppeaKft  to  havt;  long  meditated^ 
Qa  tli^pninc^cs  of  moral  and  political  philofophy. 

Fu  deM*  Turcot,    PartU  S./.  53, 

It  is  merely  foi^^itCiUf^ainore^conveiiientezprellionthatl 

ji¥iTCidPHB^iihe4.^f%iK&w  tibBtitk.ef  ami* 

mififr*  ^^iMn,^.i^M»ftve  Cenfethatthd^word  ia<;^monIy 

4mderi^oQj^4^  t^d^  9<»Wl^ii>¥t  I  fw  AnlAik  ibatit  t«  fomei* 

'what  ac9bigiH>Mi  and . il)0i^  iiridiaiit.  theitoacplaxiatiott  MrUcb 

I  bsri^  £iKni,..4<H^ .  q£  o)/:  obfemtiaas^  «i^  :ba»e  ^  becik 

fHPPpf<^  to  mply  a  ^bigifer  •dmixatioathao  I  itaUy:eiii«»> 

tain^  of  dif^  writipgs  ol  M*  Qjiefiiaiy  3^.<rf:the.ai^D£bBd 

phra£eoLogy  eiB|tk>}i^.  Vyckte  fc&,  r ' 

Thfi.coanezian  betw«cii.M;  Turgot  and  M«<Qiiefnai|'  and 
A«  coimaifaaoe  of  cbeif  bpinbnt  abqiitf  the  mtfft  iflbtfUial 
pri0<iplc«  Af  Jegiflationyowiit  I  hope  juftiiy  me  for  ranking 
the  ffiaNf  Witbrthe  Ooconomiftsi  akbongk  hia  vietva  iiseni 
to  hs^y^  be^n.mnch  move. enlarged  dian  «bafe*'of  his  jeonceni- 
pqr^vies  |  and  akbottg^  be  esprefsly  (fifchimed  an  implieit 
acquiefpenioe'  in  thr  ojuniona  of  any  parric^lat  ic£b« 
:  «<  .M.  Tvpgoe  etadia  la  do£bine  de  J^.  G&Orwif  9V  de 
M  J^Quefiniy.en  profitu,  tt^  la  fcndit  i^rofife'i  etUt  CMI* 
¥  binant^avec  k  connoiflSuMic  qu'ilavoit  dvlhcc^tf  k  9^000 
^'•ka  gtandcs  vues  de  ligtflatim.cilrilc  ft^orioiiiielle  'i^ai 
<'  aToientfccnpe^fatitr  A  Intnitti  (cm  eoMry  {mA^M  km 
^  fofttieff  (fuB  le  gwf eraement  detf  nations  un  corpi  de  prin- 
**  cipH^)4  lui^  embriifflint  les  deui  atttftay  ^ei  phis  complet 

Memmw/utk  Tit  etiis  Qy%fnfgt^ if  M,TxfftGCrt, 


If*.)  r  >  V 


v    I* 


Q  4  '^  If 


sit  NOTPfl  ANX>  ItJJUSTHATWm. 

..  /<  H  a  |#0^  fwf  4Nroir  ki  Miicht*  I  plufiom  IbAcs,  os 
*<  i^  .pl«(M»|irA  .foft^m-  ^>S  ifytliit  ainfi  i  ct  ks  anis 
«<  qii'U  fmii  4^  9i«  io^ietiyi  4iiiiifi9  Im  irifwitlwianto 
«<  «iefl«  (ie  p'lM^pa^.dr  kminii  It  (kii3cc&ilkvit- 
<<  procbtit  4«  fw  cM  4o  ymOoir  6u0(  a>mmi^^ 
^  ilsoiiH  ft  de  &  .fwdra  ftii4«iMs  Ics  vbs  poar  kt  tacics. 
**  II  cfO]fBil  ctttt.  ixttfCwc  'puDptc-  a  ivtantcr  le$  P^'E^ 
«  manes .  de  leitn  dettm7encs«^ .  JSu^  f*  4I1 43^ 

,       :   .        NOTE  L03>:.jner8^.     • 
«nit  kasgdmg.  vbfervattens  m  th^tbt*  of*  4ttt  viai  n 

' ileep^and  «n  the  phuoiiiciia  ^f  4itsainii^»  <«ver6*vritia 

wloiigagoa$lli«fcarlf^ay'iui4  W«re  fead  (oorflf  is  tk 

loan  in  wUdi  Aef  sm  mw  fdrtiihed)  l«%lli  yea?  1773^ 

ift  a  private  Itenry  ibcieif  in  tUc  vnimrfic^^-    A  coBfide^ 

dbk  nuntet  of  years  afiMvaidi^  at  a  time  mben  I  ns 

hdDafkd  adtk.v^  dificaent  purrultt,  I  happened,  in  toiB- 

ing  oTcr  an  old  volume  of  thtt  Seoca^Magaain^  (Ae  nthac 

fof  ^  year  1749^)  to  meet  nidi  aihart  ai&y  an  dnkx 

Cabjca,   vviijcli   fwpHfed  me  by  iia  oondicoer  «tt 

Amff  idaaa  mhifh  W  £oameiiy  occimei  tn  mc   Ib^ 

ffaafon  to  beliivajtliat  this  ^ay  it  very  Stth  kiiona»  as  I 

katc  Qtacr  fetn  it  aefefiod  to  by  any  «#  tlie  aaneioffi 

tratets  vriu>  iMne  finoe  treated  of  tfae  kinisn  aiad)  ocr 

have  even  bfiaid  k  once  meimoned  in  oonvcrfatioft»   lU 

fowc  lisM  4g6  Ihe  fiitiifiiAion  to  kam  nccj^mtrflyt  ^ 

llirantW  waa  Mr.  Thomas  MeWlfei  a  gentkman  arho  &<I 

ofr  the  cadf  age  of  a7  ^  and  nrluib  ingenious  obftrvstioasoB 

J«htand«9lou»(rMUiikadin  Ok  Sflaya  cf  the  Edbbw]^ 
ghtlffepbiyal  Society)  sM  n^kaiownmet  Smnpe. 

Tht.  iN^ft^es  wldch  coinoUkidie  aaoft  lioaisffkaUy  a^ 
4lf»do£briito  I  hyre^ftatod*  are<hefikaD9m  I^ueiedie 
firft  with  pardcttlar  pleafure,  on  account  of  tfe  ittt^ 
vriueh  k  ^m  ¥^  an  ^qpinMin  nduch  I  ImaDeriy  piopofcd  ^ 
the  eflay  on  Coiice|itioii>.^att  whkh  Ihnns  the  misfoitvnc 
la  dificr  bom  fome  of  my  ^icntk. 


'*'  ^tiM;<A>j«£ks\iMrk.ibrikB  my  ejus  ukitmn  give  me  aii  k)ea» 
^^  t^i-ttMffMspe^V  sn4  this  idea  «  liYdy,  f^l^  and  per«* 
<*  xttancnt*  as  arifing  from  the  wndnunlopetatiQa/af  li|^t' 

<<  Again,  when  I  am  abfent  from  ^i^burgb,  liwft  49^  > 
<«  ^ei^ng  orriiMif/fwif*  mj&lf  to  wa)k  up  the  Hj^^rec^y  in 

<« '  nshttingt  P^y^Pf*  Tff^  ^^^  ^^  <>»  fuch  an  occafi<rn,.IJw»» 

<<  Jibewife  il^'i^ny  mud  an  id^a  1;^  what  is  ufually  feoi^i 

««  heard  19  t^f;  UigK-ftpeet \  afid.tbM tdea^of  injiqfifiatioii  is. 

«<  encirdy  fixf^laMo  t^gfe  ^f  fenfatiosi;  though  not  fo  ftrong, 

*«  and  dnrable.  .      .  *    * 

<<  In  this .  laft  infUnce*  while  the  imagination .  laQs,  bf^ 

«<  it  ever  fo  ihort,  it  is  evident  tha^  I  thiftk  myfelf  in  the; 

**  ftxcet  of  {^oborghy  as  truly  as  when  X  ^jtan^J  am 

<f  there^  or  even  aa  when.  I  y^^  ^nd  feel  t  am  there*    It 

<*  is  troet  we  cannot  fo  well  apply  tb(c  wotd  fa%riR  thia 

^<  caie  i  becaufe  the  ferception  is  not  clear  or  fteady,  Jbeing 

<«  ever  difturbed^  and  foon  diffipated>  by  the  fuperior  ilrength 

«<  of  intruding  y^^ioff^  yet  nothing  can  be  more  ahiuiA 

•« .  than  to  iayt  that  a  man  may,  in  the  fame  individual  |iw 

^  jBtantt  hJicvs  be  is  in  one  place^'  a;id  imapm  he  is  in.  an^ 

<«  o^cr.    No>  man  can  demonftrate  that  the  objofts  of  fetiln 

«,  e^ifts  without  him  f  we  are  confcious  of  nothing  but  oi« 

"  own,  ienfationsV  however,  by  the  uniformity^  regularity.^ 

«<  confiftency>  and  fteadinefsof  tlie  impreffion,  we  axe  led  to 

«<  believcj  that  they  have  a  real  and  durable  caufe  without 

«<  us ;  and  \ve  obferve  not  any  thbg  which  concradids  this 

«<  opinion.    But  te  id^as  of  imagimftiony  Mngtranfient 

^  and  fleeting,  can  begetno  fuch  opinipn,  or  habitual  be* 

•<  lief  s  thoujjh  there  is  a«  m^ch  perceiytd  in  this  ci&  m 

••  in  ^e  for^ieV]^  namely,  an  id^  of  the  objcA  within  ^ 

«  mind.    }t  will  be  cafily  wderftood,  that  all  this  is  \a^ 

«<  tended  to  obviate  an  obje^ion  that-  might  be  bxought 

^  againft  the  fimi^arity  of  dzcaming  and  imagination,  fsom 

«  our  bejicvii^g  in  flecp  that  ?ji  ^  rpaJ,    ^ut  thcfc  ia  ope 

/  '**  fad,  that  plainly  fets  them  both  on  a  parallel,  that  in 

^  flaep 


^o  NOTSS  Mtt^  TLLUSn ATIOKS* 

5^  flcep  we  often  wcollrA  that  the  ilDeiics''wldcIi  «e  WkM 
H  ave>  m  mete  dittmt  in  the  fame  manner  aa  a  pdbn 
*^  awake  is  habitually  convinced  diat  the  f^ietetaMuof 
*^.  hb  iaagiaatioB  are  fi£biti#ua«'' 
—  «  In  this  eflay  we-  make  na  MqvirT  h*> dieftue 

i  ,,4..^  M  jf  ^j^^  opctatiotis  of  the  rahid  in  flcep  can  k 
^^h^y  deduced  from  tMc^fame  eaufes  aiksopeiadoiiswbea 

*  ^tMrakfi  'we  atrcf  certainly  ^dtahccdone  eoAfidcrahk  fcp, 
^  tRbugh  tfie  caofes  of  diefe  latter  fiioalii  ht  ft^  mkatm. 
«*  The  dbftrinc  of  gravitation,  which  is  fhe  nioft  wonder. 
•*  ful  and  extcnfiyc  difcovcry  m  the  whole  compafs  of  h- 

*  man  fcicnce,' leaves  the  dcfccnfof  heaVy  bodies  as  great 
**  a  Jnyftcry  as  cvct.  In  phflofophyi  as  iii  geometry,  the 
^  whoft  art  of  inveftigation  lies  In  tednctng  diings  diat  ire 
*•  diffictjlt,  intricatei  and  remote,  to  Vhat  is  fimpier  arf 
'*  eafier  of  accefs,  by  purfuing  and  extendhig  ilie  'astlo^ 
*■  of  nature." 

On  looking  over  the  fame  cflay,  Ifind  an  obfcrratwn 
Which  I  dated  as  my  own  in  page  ijb  of  this  work.  *'Ths 
^  mere  imagination  of  a*  tender  fcene  in  a  romaitccjOt 
^  drama,  will  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  know 

*  very  well,  when  'they  recollect  themfelves,  that  the  wbolf 

*  ts  fi^ilious.  In  the  mean  time  they  muft  conceive  it « 
^  real  5  and'  from  this  fuppoCed  reality  antes  aU  its  inHncBC? 

*  on  the  human  mbd%** 


qCOH' after  die  publieation*  of  the  Flrft  Eidon  of  tlui 
•^  Work,  a  difficulty  >as'ftarted  to  me  with  rcfpcfl  to 
my  conclufions  concerning  the  (tattof  the  mind  in  ileep,  by 
Ay  excpUdpt  friend  Mr,  Prcvoft  of  Geneva  5  a  Gentleman 
who  has  long  held'  a  hi^h  ranlt  iti  the  repdUic  of  letters, 
)f)d  t6  ^'hofe  vaWabiccorrefpondence  I  ha?6  often  been 
indebted,  for  irtuch  *  plcrfittt  Uhd  ittftrudUei"    The  fan« 

difficultj 


< '- 
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difficalty  was  propiofed  to  ihe»  nearly  about  tit  (kme  time, 
by  another  friend  (then  at  a  very  eiStVf-  peridd  of  Itfe),  vho 
has  fierce  honourably  diftingniflied  *  htmfcif  by  hit  bbferva- 
tions  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zooflomhi  (  the  •iirft'  fruits  of  a  phU 
lofophical  genius,  which,  I  tnift,«  i$  deftined  for  yet  note 
impettant  nndtbrtakirigs  *;     '      ' 

AftAfekPrevoft  hat,  in  the  prefent  inftahce^  kindly  tiired 
me-ia  thefafk  ofivmofingihia  qvm  obje^oil,  lOxAl  tdft 
the  liberty  to  borrow  his  words: 

.^^  •Saiif'J'afbioa  de  ia  Volontc  point  d'cffbn  d'attctnioC 
^  Saoaiqiaelque  effort  d'attention  point  de  Souvenin^  DaAt 
■^  te'SdmmeM^  f  action  de  la  Volonte  eft  fufpendtie* .  Cof#» 
<^  'm^ntiimc  reft&A^ilquelque  SooTeairdc«  Songes^ 

^^  Je.  Yois*  bien  deux  oii  trois  reponfes  a  cette  difteuhi. 
*'  Quant  'a  preifent,  elles  fe  reduifcnt  k.  dire,  ou  que  daUft 
^  un  Sommeil  parfait,  il  n'y  a  nul  SouveiUr,  et  que  tk 
j^  ou  il  ya^SouTdnir^  le  Sommeil  n'etok  pas  parfait ;  on  que 
<*  y^uQian  dc  la, VoJoiiti  qui  fuffit  pour  le  Souvenir  n'eft  pal 
^  .fuipcndue  i^^ns  le  Sommeil  j  que  ce  degre  d'a£^ivite  rdlc 
/<  )l  Tame ;  que  ce  n'eft,  pour  ainfi  dire^  qu'  une  Volonti 
<<  clementaire  et  comme  infenfible/' 

I  am  abundantly  fenfible  of  the  force  of  this  objedioni 
and  am  far  from  being  fatisfied,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  reconcile  completely  the  apparent  inconfiftency*  Thf 
general  concluHons,  at  the  fame  time,  to  which  I  have  been 
led|  feem  to  refult  fo  neceflarily  from  the  fa&s  I  have  ftafed^ 
that  even  although  the  difficulty  in  queftion  fliould  remain 
for  the  prefent  imfolved,  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion^  nia» 
terially  afie£l  the  evidence  on  which  they  reft.  In  all  our 
inquiries,  it  is  of  confequence  to  remembec,  that  when  wjp 
have  once  arrived  at  a  general  principle  by  a  careful  1% 
du£tion,  we  are  not  entitled  to  reje£l  it,  bccaufe  we  ma:| 
|ind  ourfelves  unable  to  explain  from  it,  fynthetically,  all 
the  phenomena  in  which  it  is  concerned^    Tbe  Newtoniaa 

*  Ofcicnrtiions  on  the  Zoo^omU  of^.  Darria«    ^  Tboiaat  Brown,  Sfi^ 
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i;iicory  qf  ihe  'XidcB  if  notthe  kft  aaetm,  dtat  iome  appa- 

,  Kpt  exce^mw  occur  «a  it,  of  which  it  is  not  cafy  (in  confr- 

.  AacBce  of  oar  imfpifyfk  knoiricdge  of  the  local  circwnftaBces 

.hy  whHJiym  >s^icvd»ncafes»  ikmxScQt  it  modified)  to  giic 

4^£uiffa|a«^  fiij^Mi^ion-. 

Of  the  foiutions  fuggefted  by  Mn  Frevoft,  Ac  fiift  aiin- 
l^des  jsy>ft  nearly  mith^  mj  smm  Dpnian  ^  and  it  apprdachea 
^ytwhatJJiapcJUntcd  (in  page;  147  ofdias  work)  CoAccnM^ 
the  feeming  exceptions  to  my  doArine,  vhidnns^  occurs  is 
jfjfifei  ca(e$  wUte*  ikqpis  pasiial/  A  flroH)^  confimutiim  of 
^/^doyhledlgr^  diaybe  derired  firom  the  (tsperieiice  tli 
J^gf^  perftttis  ^icveral  of  whom  i  kate  happened  (bafaah 
with)  v«ho  nevci;:  rCGDUeft  to  have  dreaitted^  cxcepiiAg  'tdiai 
jbtt^kfl^wb  of.  their  fieep  was  difturbed  by  Tome  derzAge* 
mfnt  ia  their  general  heakl^  or  by  'fomei  acjcident  ^^ch 

^oited  a  bodily  ien&tion.         

..  Aootbet  folutioo  of  the  dtfficv^  9ught  peehapa  be  <h}- 
ined  fiom  the  (a£b  (dated  in  pp.  104^  105,  of  ttiift/volvao^) 
'vbich  prore,  ^  $hkt  a  perception,  or  an  idea,  which  pades 
f«  duoogh  the  mind,  without  kartng  any  trace  in  die  me- 
«•  mory,  may  yet  fcrve  to  introduce  other  ideas  conne&ed 
H  with  it  by  the  Laws  of  Aflbciation*** 

Fr^m  Ais  principle  it  follows,  that  if  any  one  of  &e  more 
temarkable  circnmftances  in  a  dream  (hould  recur  to  us  after 
%e  awake,  it  might  (without  out  exerting  during  deep  diat 
iittetition  which  is  effcntial  to  memory)  rcviTC  the  fame  con- 
Catenation  of  particulars  with  which  it  was  formeriy  accom* 
paxned.  And  what  is  a  dream,  but  fuch  a  concatenation  of 
Jhmtng  eventj  prcfenting  itfelf  to  the  imagination  during  our 
walcmg  hotnrs  $  the  origin  of  which  1^  learn  by  experience 
lb  Tcfcr  to  that  mterval  which  is  employed  in  flecp  j — finding 
ft  Impoffibie  to  conncft  it  with  any  fpecific  time  or  place  in 
onr  paft  hiftory  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  cannot,  by 
amy  dtrefl  afts  of  rccolkftion,  recover  the  train  of  our  flccp- 
ipg  though^  ^  ^"PC  can,  in  aft  evening»  review  the  medita- 
tions of  Ac  preceding  day. 
.  .  •    w  S  Another 
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AaoAer.  canfe,  it  mud  he  ovmed,  pTefen^s  ^n  Obftacle  ttf 
fuch  c^ffbfts  of  recoUe&ion;    and  is,  perhaps,  adequate  of 
itfelf  tp  explain  the  i^£L    During  thedayi  we  ha:Vemtny 
aids  to  memory  whicii  are  wanting  in  ffleep  (thofe,  in  ptmiiciH 
)ars  wkich  ^re  furniihed  by  the  obje£ls  of  our  extentai 
fenfes);  and  of  xhfsk  aids  we  nerer  £ail  to  avail  ourfelres,  m 
Ittempliiig  to  fecoUeft  the  thoughts  in  which  the  day  hat 
htcm  fpenL     We  confider,  in  what  PLACfi  we  were  at  i 
pardeiabff  time,  and  what  petfons  and  things  we  there  fiiw  j 
ondeairourittg  thus  to  by  bold  of  our  intelledual  procefles, 
by  maana  of  the  fenfible  obje£bs  with  which  they  were  a£^ 
fbciatfid ;   and  fetf'*w\di  aU  thefe  adVantages,  the  atcouilt 
wbidh  moft  men  are  abk  to  give  of  dtelr  meditations  at  tli^ 
dbfc  of  i  long  funteec^s  day,  will  not  be  fourid  c»  reqiiira 
many  fimleiices.  -  As  Sa  fleep,  our  communication  wlt^  'Si 
exfenttl  world  is  completely  tnterriipctd,  U  is  nc^  furpri^ng^ 
that  die  memory  of  our  dreams,  {faould  be  much  more^im- 
perfeA  than  diat  of  our  waking  thoughts  ;  even  fuppofitiJ 
us  ^  brrftoWft  at  die  moment,  an  e^ u;d'4«^gre^  of  attentioa 

It  far  of  more  importance  to  temark,  ifr  the  ^prei^nt  argu- 
ment, that  thofe  petf»f!fS  whb  are  fubjeQ  to  SontMamhuCfm^ 
feldom,  if  ever,  retain  any  recoUefiion' of  the  objeflhi  of 
their  petteptions^  white  tmder  the  influence  pf  this  diTor Jer. 
If  the  priMiples  I  have  encfeavonred  to  dt^ablifli  be  Juft,  this 
is.  a  necefkry  eoiffequence  of  their'  inattention  to  what  then 
pafbs  abound  thent ;  an  inattentton  of  which  nobody  an 
doiibt,  who  hiis  had  an  opportunity  of.  witnefline  the  vacant 
smd  onconfcious  ftare  which  their  eyes  exhibit  Tjlie  fame  fa£^ 
illuftrates  ftrongly  the  Tufpenfion,  during  fleep,  of  thofc 
vokmtary  powers,  to  which  the  operafidn^  both  of  mind  an4 
body  aro  at  other  times  fabjeded« 

Thefe  confiderations   derive  additional   evidence  from  a 
oornmoB  remark,  that  idle  peopk  are  moil  apt  to  dre^,  oij 
at  leaft,  to  recollect  dieir  dreams.    iThc  t^o.ughts  of  th^ 
bufy  and  of  Ac  ftudious  are  dire£ted  by  theif  habitual  occu- 
pations 
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patlom  into  m  |>aittcular'  channel ;  and  the  fpontaneoa 
courfe  of  their  ideas  is  checked,  and  turned  afidcthy  the  ur- 
lemitted  af^ivity  of  their  minds.  In  the  heedlcfs  »ul  & 
fiptedt  the  thoughts  vrander  carelefsly  from  6bije&  to  ob* 
jeAt  according  to  the  obvious  relations  of  refemUance  toA 
of  analogy,  or  of  vicinitr  in  place  and  time.  As  thefe  ait  it 
prevaiUng  principles  of  aflbciation  in  fleep,  the  chances  d&t 
the  dreams  of  fuch  men  ihall  be  again  prefented  to  thcaia 
the  eoorfe  of  the  folloMfing  day,  are  infinitely  multipficd. 

Which  of  thefe  fojutioiis  approaches  moft  nearly  to  de 
ital  ibte  of  the  fa£l,  I  do  not  prefume  to  decide.  I  tUac 
k  probable,  that  both  of  them  are  enttticd  to  notice,  c 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  dreaming  widi  the  genera' 
principles  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refer  tlent  b 
cafes  where  our  dreams  are  occafioned  by  bodily  kntoffti, 
or  by  bodily  indifpofitioiit  it  may  be  expelled  that  the  & 
turbed  ftatcof  our  reft  will  prevent  that  total  ceflatkm  of  tk 
power  of  attention,  which  takes  place  when  fieepisp 
found  and  complele ;  and,  in  fuch  inftanees,  the  attatiei 
which  is'  given  to  our  pafling  thoughts,  may  enable  us  Jm* 
wards  to  retrace  them  by  an  a£k  of  recolfe£Hon.  Ontk 
other  hand,  the  more  general  fy£k  unqueftkniaUy  is,  tlutst 
the  moment  of  our  awaking,  the  interval  fpent  in  fleep  p 
fents  a  total  blank  to  the  memory  \  and  yet,  it  happei^  ^ 
unfrequently,  that»  at  the  diftance  of  hours,  forae  accukn* 
tal  circumftance  occurring  to  our  dio^ghtSi  or  fuggefle'  ^ 
us  from  without,  revives  a  long  train  of  particuhn  aflbdicd 
in  the  mind  with  each  other ;  to  which  train  (aM  being  ahk 
to  account  otherwife  for  the  concatenation  of  its  parts)  ^ 
give  the  name  of  a  Dream. 

After  all,  I  am  very  far  from  fuppofing  that  I  hate  a- 
Kaufted  this  fubjed  \  and  I  (Iiall  be  fuUy  fatisfied  vkh  ^ 
fuccefs  of  my  inquiries,  if  thole  wlio  are  qualified  to  difbA* 
guiih  between  legitimate  and  hypothetical  theories  ihaO  »i- 
mit,  that  1  have  pointed  out  Ae  plan  on  which  thefe  ^Ao^' 

tfuna  ihouid  be  ftudied,  and  have  made  tome  pogit& 

(bow 
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(]bj^w.fin»ttfocver)lowar4ftit8  exfcution^  Much  additional 
lights  I.  am.  fetiQ>le9xnig;Iu  have  been  eafily  thrown  pn  ihU 
port  jof  our  conftituuooi  as  well  as  upon  many  others^  if  t 
had  not  ioipofed  on  myfelf  the  ceftraint  of  adhering^  wh«rc» 
0vcr  it  was  at  all  paffihle^  to.  the  roode^  of  fpeajdnf  ^enw 
ployed  hf  mj  predeceffon  in  d^^fcnbing  9ur  anata^  opc^ 
ralioM* 

Que  remark  I  muft  beg  leave  to  recommend  U>tl]e  c^n* 
Cderafion  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  thi^ 
i;efearch ; .  th^t,  among  the  aftoni(Hing  appearanc^^  ^  exhi? 
btted  by  the  .mind  in  JQeep,  a  .very  lar^e  proportion  arj 
precifely  analogous  to .  thoie  of  which  we  are  evf  r^.  mpr 
taCDt  confeioua  while  awake.  If  the  exciting  .ca^fipst  foj 
example)  of  our  Dreams  iieem'  myftorious  and  infcniuhle. 
is  "not  .the  SsaSt  the.  £uBe  with  ^  origin  of  every  .|dea.^r 
thought  which  Ipontaneoufly  folicits  our  notice  ?  The  only 
difference  i%  that  in  the  latter  inflance.  In  confequence  of 
long  and  coaftant  familiarity,  they  arc  furveyed  by  all  witl^ 
little  wouder>  and  by  mod  with  hardly  any  attenupn._.|n 
th^ .  former  inftance»  they  rouCe  the  curiqfity  of  the  mod 
illit^ratei  from  their  comparative  infrequency»  and  from  the 
contrail  which}  in  fomeiefpe&s,  they  prefeut  to  tlic  rcfults 
of  o<lr  habitual  experience.— —^t  is  thus,  that  a  peafant  who 
has  been  accudomed  from  his  infancy  to.  iee^  without  any 
emotion,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies  to  the  ground^  never  fails 
to  e^^refs  the  livelied  admiration  when,  he  fird  witnefles 
.th^  powers  of  the  Joaddone. . 

In  fudk  caiesy  the  refearches  of  .gcfiuine  fcicnce  have 
a  lendeKvcy  to  pvoduce  two  moral  cfTcfts  equally  benefi«> 
cial.  The  one  is  to  iUudrate  the  unity  of  defign  in  nature,  by 
reconciling  what  feems,  from  its  rarity  or  fingularity,  to  oe 
4i^ydcriou9  or  incomprchenfible,  with  the  general  laws  which 
are  familiarized  to  us  by  daily  experience ;  the  otheri  to 
€ountcra£l  the.efie£U  of  familiarity  in  blunting  oui"  natural 
curiofity  with  refpe^  to  thefc  laws,  by  leading  the  thoughts 
to:fome  of  their  xnore  curious  and  apparently  anomalous 
applications*  • 

•  •  "^    5  '    ^       The 
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^'    The  phenomena  of  Dteanung  may  ^eribpt^  h  AiihS 
tKrint  of  Tietr,  form  an  article  Ml  AogeAtr  iilekfi  lo  die 
Natural  HUtarj  of  Mani   inafimich  aa  fSmj  coMribact  tt 
MraA  ovr  attention  to  thofe  intelWibiai  fomen,  from 
%»lilcli  it  ia  fo  apt  to  be  ^thdrawa  hj  tkat  aatemal  vwid, 
%Ueh  aftrds  die  firft,  and  (for  die  conimpii  porpofei  of 
Kfe)  die  mod  interefting  field  for  their  exercife.    In  nifan 
cafe,  ar  leaft,  dua  fuppofition  hat  been  exaUlf  aiarified}  as 
the  Ipecttladont  concermitg  the  homan  mind  which  I  laic 
▼entttred  to  prefent  to  the  public,  all  took  dieir  rile  fima 
the  fubjeft  to  which  diis  note  tefera.     The  obfamiam 
whidi  I  have  dated  widi  refpeft  to  it  in  die  text  (ezcepdaf 
k  terf  few  paragraphs  fince  ad(fed)  w^re  written  at  the  ^ 
t>f  eighteen,  and  formed  a  part  of  die  firft  pUlofephkai 
eflay  #Inch  I  recoDeft  to  hare  attempted.  The  fame  e&j 
contained  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  tntradnoed  in  Rafter 
diird,  concerning  the  belief  accompanying  ^6hceptioR;  viid 
theremarlcs  ftated  in  the  third  £e^on  of  chapter  fifth,  oa  die 
extent  of  the  power  which  die  mind  haa  over  the  train  of  i& 
thoughts.   When  t  was  afterwards  led  profefltonally»  at  tk 
^iftance  of  many  years,  to  refume  die  fame  ftudies,  thb  fton 
manufcript  was  ahnoft  die  only  memorial  I  had  preferred  d 
Acte  favourite  purfuits  of  my  early  youth ;   and  ftom  tk 
views  which  it  recalled  to  me,  infenfiUy  arofe  the  Analyiis  I 
have  fince  ubdertafcen  of  our  tntelle£hial  faculties  in  gOKnL 
For  (bme  indulgence  to  die  egodfin  <tf  dils  note,  I  moil 
truft  to  the  good  nature  of  my  readers.    It  has  been  kagtb* 
cned  much  beyond  my  original  mtettt&>n,  by  an  amactj 
(nor,  I  hope,  unpardonable  in  an  Audior)  to  fix  the  d^e  of 
fi>me  of  my  difquifitions.  and  conclufionsi  of  winch  it  is  higUf 
probable  I  may  magnify  die  importance  beyond  tbeir  joft 
value.    The  fituadon  of  a  pubfic  teacher,  (I  muft  beg  In^ 
to  add,)  by  giving  an  immediate  circpladon  to  die  dodrines 
he  delivers,  expofeshim  to  many  incooveiuences  which  other 

dafles  of  literary  men  have  in  dieir  power  to  avmL 

*   Before  coaduding  thefis  remaiis,  I  taanot  he^  icflMiflg 

my  reatet  oooe  motep  that  my  fimdanitntal  princ^  viA 
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refpefl  to  the  date  of  the  mind  in  ileep  is, — ^not»  that  itie 
power  ofvolithn  is  then  fufpended  ;  but,  that  tbe  influence  of 
the  Hvlll  orer  the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  is  then 
interrupted.  (See  pp.  331,  332,  333,  334.)    I  mention  this 
chiefly,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  between  my  dodlrine 
and  that  maintained  in  Dr.  Darwin's  Z(>onamia.     According 
to  this  ingenious  writer,  <<  the  power  of  volition  is  totally 
«  fufpended  in  psrfeil  fleep."  (Zoonomia,  vol*  i.  p.  31SO— 
««  In  the  Ltctibu/*  (he  obferves,)  «  the  defire  of  moving  the 
"  body  IS  painfully  exerted  %  but  the  potoer  of  moving  it,  or 
<<  votitwftf  is  incapable  of  z€tion  till  we  awake."   (p.  288.) 
Would  he  not  have  ftated  the  fz€t  more  corre£bly,  if  he  had 
faid,  that  volition  is  painfully  exerted ;   but  that  the  power 
of  moving  the  body  is  fufpended  ?   In  the  very  accurate 
phrafeology  of  Mr.  Locke,  <<  volition  is  an  a£l  of  the  mind> 
*<  knowingly  exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itfelf  to  have 
**  over  any  part  of  the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  with* 
**  holding  it  from,  any  particular  adion."    This  z€k  of  the 
mind.  Dr.  Darwin  exprefles  by  the  word  defire  ;  an  indi(tin£l- 
hefs  ftill  extremely  common  among  metaphyfical  writers  > 
although  it  was  long  ago  remarked  and  cenfured  by  the  emi- 
nent author  juft  quoted :    <<  I  find"  (fays  Locke,)  '<  the 
•<  fviU  often  confounded  with  defire,  and  one  put  for  the 
*<  other ;   and  that  by  men,  who  would  not  willingly  be 
«  thought,  not  to  have  very  diftindl  notions  of  things,  and 
•<  not  to  have  written  very  clearly  about  them.*'     (Effay  on 
Human  Underftanding,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  13th  edition.) 


NOTE  [Pipage  350. 

•p\R.  Reid  has,  with  great  truth,  obferved,  that  Dcs  Cartes* 
rcafoning  againft  the  exiftence  of  the  fecondary  quali- 
ties of  matter,  owe  all  their  plaufibility  to  the  ambiguity  of 
words. — ^When  he  affirms,  for  examplcj  that  the  fiucll  of  a 
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rofe  is  not  in  the  fewer  but  in  the  mind,  Iiis  propoGtiei 
amounts  only  to  thisi  that  die  rofe  is  not  confoousofdc 
fenfation  of  fmell :  bot  it  does  not  follow  from  Des  Cartel 
Ttafonings»  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rofe  whidiadiei 
the  fenfation  of  fmell  in  the  mind  \ — ^which  is  aU  that  ay 
jpnrfon  means  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  (piell  of  that  ilovn. 
For  the  wordym^/,  fike  the  names  of  all  fecondaiy  quaihks, 
fignifics  two  thingSi  a  fenfation  in  the  mind,  md  dte  no- 
known  quality  which  fits  it  to  excite  that  fenfadoa*.  Ti^ 
fame  remark  applies  to  that  procefs  of  reafonii^  by  viscli 
Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  tiiat  there  b  no  heat  in  die 
fire. 

All  this,  I  think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  leTpeci » 
fmells  and  taftes,  and  alfo  with  refpeA  to  heat  and  dd; 
eoncemtrg  which  I  agftee  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  thinkiflg  tbt 
Des  Cartes'  do£Hne,  when  cleared  of  that  ab  of  myfiq 
which  it  derires  from  At  ambiguity  of  words,  diffcn  my 
little,  if  at  ail,  from  die  commonly  received  notbos  Ba* 
the  cafe  feems  to  be  diflerent  with  rcfpe£^  to  cobursfd^ 
nature  of  which  the  ruigar  are  apt  to  form,  a  very  coahki 
conception,  which  the  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes  has  a  tes- 
dency  to  corrcA.  Dr.  Reid  has  juftly  diftinguiibcd  tk 
juaHty  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  afpeanmce  of  cdcur, 
which  laft  can  only  exift  in  a  mindf.    Now  I  amdifpoU 

*  S«ne  judicious  remarks  on  thb  ambiguity  in  the  names  oSftxxn^^ 
ties,  are  made  by  Milebranche: 

"  It  is  only  (fays  be)  fince  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  tbofe  cw»fiiW  as* 
*'  indeterroin«iie  queftions,  whether  fire  is  hot,  f^fs  green,  and  fugar  fiit^  F^' 
'*  lofophersare  in  ufe  to  anfwer.  by  diAinguiihing  the  equivocal  meanii^  tk^* 
*'  words  expreifing  f?nfible  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and  favour,  yoo  ^' 
<<  i^and  fuch  and  fuch  a  difpoAtion  of  parts,  or  (bme  unknown  motbn  of  0-^ 
*«  fible  particles,  then  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  fugar  fweet,  BatifbyJ'8' 
**  and  other  qualities  you  underftand  what  I  feel  by  fire,  what  I  fee  is  g^ 
"  &c.  fiiT  is  not  hot,  nor  grafs  green  j  for  Ike  keat  1  feel,  aad  tke  cakwR  Is<i 
**  mt  only  in  the  fuul." 

f  Dr.  Akenfide^  in  one  of  his  Noles  on  bis  PLSAsritEs  of  IifAciKAne«. 

fibferves,  that  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  mind,  do  not  exifl  in  the  bod}'*  ^ 

this  qualification,  be  plainly  means  to  diftmg«ifli  what  Dr.  Reid  caHs  tbe  appa:- 

•ace  of  calour,  from  cok>ur  oonfidered  at  a  quality  of  matter. 

t3 
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to  beUeve^  that  wbcQ  the  vulgar  ^ak  of  colour^  they  com« 
monly  mean  the  appearance  of  colour ;  or  rather  they  allb* 
ciate  the  appearance  and.  its  caufe  fo  intimately  together^ 
that  they  find  it  impoflible  to  think  of  them  feparately  *• 
The  fenfation  of.  colour  never  forms  one  fimple  objed  of 
attention  to  the  nund  like  thofe  of  fmell  and  tafte  \  but  every 
t^e  we  are  confcious  o£  it,  >^e  perceive  at  the  fame  time 
cxtenfion  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  impoflible 
to  conceive  colour  without  extcniion,  though  certainly  there, 
is  no  more  necefiary  connexion  between  them,  than  bet\treen 
^tenC9n  and  fmell. 

Frpm  this  habit  of  aflbciating  the  two  together^  lye  ar^ 
led  alfo  to  affign  them  the  fame  place,  and  to  conceive  the 
dlflferent  colours,  or  (to  ufe  Dr.  Reid's  language)  the  appear* 
once  of  the  different  colours,  as  fomething  fpread  over  the 
furfaces  of  bodies.  I  own  that  when  we  refleA  on  the 
fubjedl  with  attention,  we  find  this  conception  to  be  indif« 
tind,  and  fee  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exift 
only  in  a  mind :  but  ftill  it  is  fome  confufed  notion  of  this 
Ibrt,  which  every  man  is  difpofed  to  form  who  has  not  been^ 
very  familiarly  converfant  with  philofophical  inquiries.— I 

*  Or.  Rei4  is  of  opiniofi,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  exprefs  by  the 
word  colour,  a  quality,  and  not  a  fenfation.  **  Colour  (fays  be)  differs  from 
"  other  ftrcondary  qualities  in  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  fome-' 
"  times  given  to  the  fenfation  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occafioned  by  it»  W9 
**  never,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  give  the  name  oi colour  to  the  fenfation,  but  to 
"  the  quality  only."  This  queftion  is  of  no  confequence  for  us  to  dicufs  at  pre* 
fent,  as  Dr.  Retd  acknowledges  in  the  following  paflage,  that  the  fenfation  ancf 
quality  are  fo  intimately  united  together  in  the  mind,  that  they  feem  to  form 
only  one  iimple  objed  of  thought.  <*  When  we  think  or  fpeak  of  any  particular 
'*  colour,  however  iample  the  notion  may  feem  to  be  which  is  prefented  to  the 
**  imagination,  it  it  really  in  fome  fort  compounded ;  it  involves  an  unknown 
'*  caufe  and  a  known  tSk€t.  The  name  o(  colour  belongs  indeed  to  the  caufe 
"  only,  and  not  to  the  effect.  But  as  the  caufe  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no 
'*  diftinA  conception  of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  known  effe^.  And  thcrc« 
"  fore  both  go  together  in  the  imagination,  and  are  foclofely  united  that  they  are 
^  miAaken  for  one  firaple  obje^  of  thought."    '  * 

Jn^ry  inio  the  Human  Mmd,  chap.  vi.  fed.  4: 

Ppa  find. 
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fini,  at  lea^,  that  fuch  is  the  notion  which  mod  readUy 
prcfents  itfclf  to  my  owti  mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  fcnfatlon,  or  apptannce  cf 
colour,  to  an  external  obje£k,  a  faS  altogether  lingular  n 
our  conditution.  It  is  extremely  analogous  to  die  referescc 
which  we  always  make,  of  the  fenfations  of  touch  to  tkie 

pirts  of  the  body  where  the  exciting  caufes  of  thefcnCiticrj 
ex  id. — If  I  ftrike  my  hand  againft  a  hard  objcft,  I  natanllT 
fay,  that  I  feel  piin  in  my  hand.  The  philofophic2l  tnita 
is,  that  I  perceive  the  caufe  of  the  pain  to  be  applied  toi:t 
part  of  my  bo  ly.  The  fenfation  itfelf  I  cannot  refer  inpss 
cfplaci  to  the  hand,  without  conceiving  the  Ibul  to  be  fprd 
over  the  body  by  difFufion. 

A  ftill  more  (Iriking  analogy  to  the  faS  under  our  cws- 
fidcration,  occurs  in  thofc  fenfations  of  touch  which  wc  refer 
to  2  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  body  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  p 
felt  in  an  amputated  limb. 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foicgcir; 
obfcrvations  on  the  fenfation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  nodctrf 
'by  d'Alembert  in  the  Encyclopediey  as  one  of  the'moftamwa 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 

"  II  eft  tres  evident  que  le  mot  couleur  ne  dcfignc  auccs 
"  propriete  du  corps,  mais  feulemcnt  une  modifiation  i!. 
*«  notre  ame;  que  la  blancheur,  par  cxemplc,  laroupn'j 
^'  &c.  n'exiftent  que  dans  nous,  et  nullement  dans  le  ccrps 
<«  aufquels  nous  les  rapportons ;  neanmoins  par  une  bab 
«*  tude  prife  des  notre  enfance,  c'eft  une  chofe  tres  fingo- 
*<  Here  et  dignc  de  Tattention  dcs  metaphyficiens,  qu-  ct 
**  penchant  que  nous  avons  a  rapporter  a  une  fubftascf 
"  m?.tcrielle  ct  divifible,  ce  qui  appartient  recllement  a  u:^ 
•<  fubftance  fpirituelle  et  fimple  5  et  rien  n'eft  pcut  etre  fl'< 
"  extraordinaire  dans  Ics  operations  de  notre  anie,  que  i^ 
**  la  voir  tranfportcr  hors  d'elle-meme  ct  etendre,  pour  ain^ 
«*  dire,  fes  fenfations  fur  une  fubftance  \  laquelle  dies  c« 
**  peuvent  appartcnir/' 

From  the  following  paffagc  in  Condillac's  Traite  des  Sen- 

fationsj  it  appears  that  the  phenomenon  here  remarked  bj 

d'Alcmt^tt 
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d' Alcmbert,  was,  in  Condillac's  opinion,  the  natural  and  ob» 
vious  effcGt  of  an  early  and  habitual  aflbciation  of  ideas.  I 
quote  it  with  the  greater  pleafure,  that  it  contains  the 
happieft  illuftration  I  have  feen  of  the  dodrine  which  I 
have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

*^  On  pourroit  faire  une  fuppofition,  ou  Todorat  appren- 
*«  droit  a  jugcr  parfaitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  dcs 
**  iituations,  et  des  diftanccs.  II  fuffiroit  d'un  cote  de  fo»- 
**  mettre  Ics  corpufcules  odoriferans  aux  loix  de  la  diop* 
«*  trique,  et  de  TaUtre,  de  conftruirc  Torgane  de  Podorat  i  peu 
'«  prcs  fur  le  modele  de  celui  de  la  vue  $  enforte  que  les 
**  rayons  odoriferans,  aprJs  s'etrc  croifts  I  Pouvcrture,  frap- 
<<  paflent  fur  une  membrane  interieure  autant  de  points  dif- 
"  tin£ts  qu'il  y  en  a  fur  les  furfaces  d'oi  Us  feroient 
*<  reSechis- 

«  En  parcil  cas,  nous  contrafterions  bientot  lliabitude 
"  d'ctcndre  les  odeurs  fur  les  objets,  et  les  philofophes  nc 
^<  manqueroient  pas  de  dire,  que  Todorat  n'a  pas  befoin  des 
<<  le9ons  du  toucher  pour  appercevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des 
«  figures." 

Oeuvres  di  CONDILLAC. — Edit*  Am/i,  vol.  v.  p.  223. 

NOTE   IQJ,  page  35 «• 

^<  TTBHUM  quidem  eft,  quod  hodiemi  mufici  fie  loqui  fo« 
^*  leant  (acutum  in  alto  reputantes  et.  grave  ia  imo) 
«  quodque  ex  Grsecis  recentioribus  nonnulU  fie  afiquando 
*'  (fed  raro)  loquuti  videantur  \  apud  quos  fenfim  inolevit 
<*  mos  t\c  ]cquendi.-^ed  antiquiores  Grseci  plane  contra^ 
•«  rium  (grave  reputantes  in  alto  et  acutum  in  imo).  Quod 
*<  etiam  ad  Boethii  tcmpora  continuatum  tft,  qui  in  fchema- 
*<  tifmis  fuis,  grave  femper  in  ^mino  ponit,  et  acutum  in 
*'  imo.'*  David  Grf.gokt,  in  Pre/at.  ad  edit.fuam  Euclid^ 
Op.  Oxon   1703. 

The  affociation  to  which,  in  modern  times,  we  are  habi« 
tuated  from  our  infancy^  between  the  ideas  of  acute  and 
l^ighj  and  between  thofe  of  grave  and  low,  }%  accounted  for 
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t>y  Dr.  Smithy  in  hrs  Harmonics,  from  the  fonnation  of  the 
Ydice  in  finging ;  which  Ariftidcs  Quintilianus  thus  defcnbes: 

M  firivoxtk  rpoif/uiiw,  &c.  Et  quidem  gravitas  fit,  fi  ex  inferiore 
«  parte  (gutturis)  fpiritos  furfum  feratur,  acumen  vexo,  i 
<f  per  fummam  partem  prorumpat  ;**  (as  Meibomius  tranflites 
it  in  hi$  notes.)  See  Smith'/  HarmomcSf  p.  3. 

Dr.  Seattle)  in  his  ingenious  Eflay  on  Poetry  and  Mafic, 
(ays,  it  is  probaUe  that  the  deepeft  or  graveft  found 
called  yi/mma  by  the  Romans,  and  the  flirilleft  or  acuteft 
and  he  conjedhires,  that  <<  this  might  have  been  owmgo 
*^  the  conftrudion  of  their  inftruments ;    the   ftring  th£ 

_<<  founded  the  former  being  perhaps  higheft  in  place,  roi 
«  that  which  founded  the  latter  loweft.**    If  this  conjcxhxe 

^  could  be  verified,  it  would  afibrd  a  proof  from  the  fa£l,  hov 
liable  the  mind  is  to  be  influenced  in  this  reipe£l  by  cafml 
combinations. 


NOTE  [R],  page  396. 

^HE  difference  between  the  efieds  of  ajfochaion  and  of 
imaginatiant  (in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  employ  dK& 
words,)  in  heiglitening  the  pleafure  Orihe  pain  produced  <n 
the  miiid  by  external  objeds,  will  'appear  from  die  follow 
hig  remarks : 

1.  As  far  as  die  afibciation  of  id^s  eijierates  in  heighten- 
ing  plea&re  or  pahi,  the  mind  ispsffive:  'and  accordingly 
where  inch  aflbciations  are  a  f6uYte  of  inconrenicnce,  Aef 
are  feldom'to.be  cured  by  an  effort  of  our  Yolitioa,  or  even 
by  ife^foning ;  but  by  the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  a£- 
fociations.  Imagination  is  an  adlive  exertion  of  the  mind; 
and  although  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  reftrain  it,  it  is 
plainly  diilinguifhable  in  theory  from  the  afTociations  now 
mentioned.       •  ' 

2.  In  every  cafe  in  which  the  afibciation  of  ideas  operates, 
it  is  implied  that  fome  pleafure  or  pain  is  recalled  which 
was  felt  by  the  mind  beifore.    I  vi£t»  for  example,  a  (ceoe 

where 
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>«^liere  I  have  been  once  liappy ;  and  the  fight  of  it  affeft^ 
me,  on  that  account,  with  a  degree  of  pleafure,  which  1 
ihould  not  have  received  from  any  other  fcene  equally  beau- 
tiful. I  fliall  not  inquire,  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,-  the  affo- 
ciated  pleafure  arifes  immediately  upon  the  fight  of  the  ob- 
jed,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of  thought ; 
w  whether  It  Is  produced  by  the  recolledion  and  conception 
t)f  former  occurrences  Vhich  the  perception  recals.  On 
neither  fuppoiition  does  it  imply  th^  exercife  of  that  creative 
^ower  of  the  mind  to  Which  we  have  gitcn  the  name  of 
'Imagination.  It  is  true,  that*c6mmoniy,  on  fuch  occafionB^ 
imagination  is  bufy  \  and  our  pleafure  is  much  heightened 
*by  the  colouring  which  (he  gives  to  the  objeds  of  memory. 
But  the  difference  between  the  efFefts  which  arife  from  the 
^operation  of  this  faculty,  and  thofe  which  refult-from&flb« 
ciation,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  real. 

The  influence  of  imagination  on  happinefs  Is  chiefly  fdt 
by  ctiltivited  minds.  That  of  affociation  extends  to  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  furniihes  the  chief  inftrument  of  education ; 
info,much  that  whoever  has  the  regulation  of  the  alTociations 
of  another  from  early  infancy^  is,  to  a  great  degree^  the 
arbiter  of  his  happinefs  or  mifery. 

Sdhie  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word 
Aflbciati6n  hi  fo  extenfive  a  fenfe,  as  to  comprehend,  not 
cfnly  imaginatiop,  but  all  the  other  faculties  of  die  mirid. 
Wherever  the  pleafmg  or  the  painful  ctkGt  of  an  objed  does 
not  depend  folely  on  the  obje£fcltfeIf,  but  arifes  efther  wholly 
or  in  part  from  fome  mental  operation  to  which  the  percep- 
tion of  it  gives  life,  the  effe£l  is  referred  to  affociation.  Andj 
undoubtedly,  this  language  maybe  employed  with  propriety, 
if  the  word  Affociation  be  applied  to  all  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings which  may  arife  in  the  mind,  in  confequenoe  of  the 
exercife  which  the  fight  of  the  object  may  give  to  the  imagi- 
'  nation,  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  principles 
of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  the 
fecond  part  of  chap,  v.,  I  employ  the  word  Affociation  in  a 
much  more  limited  fenfe  \   to  exprcfs  the  eSedt  which  an 
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obje£b  deriTCs  from  tdeaS)  qr  {rom  feelings  which  it  does 
pot  neceifarily  fuggeft,  but  which  it  uniformly  recaU  to  tbc 
mindt  in  confequcnce  of  esqrlj  and  long^continoed  habits. 

NOTE  [Si  page  413. 

«T<HC  following  paflage  from  Malebranchc  will  be  a  fu&oent 
fpecimen    of  the    common   theories   with  refpecl  t» 
memory. 

^  In  order  to  gire  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  fhoald 
*  be  called  to  mind,  that  all  our 'different  perceptiops  ait 
^  affixed  to  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the 
^  principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  foul  particulaziy 
•«  reCdcs. 

*<  This  fuppofition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the 
^  memory  is  explained :  for  as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  vhich 
^  have  continued  for  fome  time  bent  after  a  particular  man* 
<<  ner,  preferve  a  readinefs  and  facility  of  being  bent  afzefr 
^  in  die  fame  manner ;  fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain^  having 
*<  once  received  certain  impreffions  from  the  current  of  the 
^  animal  fpirits,  and  from  the  adion  of  the  objeQs  upon 
«  them,  retain  for  a  confiderable  time  fome  facility  of  le* 
*<  ceiving  the  fame  difpofitions.  Now  the  memory  confifts 
^  only  in  that  promptnefs  or  facility  i  Cnce  a  man  tfaisks 
^  upon  the  fame  things,  whenerer  the  brain  reccires  the 
•*  fame  impreffions  V 

<*  The  mod  conGderable  difierences/'  -  fays  the  lafioe 
Author  in  another  paflage,  <<  that  are  found  in  one  and 
*'  the  fame  perfon,  during  his  whole  life,  are  in  his  infancy^ 
^  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old  age.  The  fibres  in  the 
«  brain  in  a  man's  childhood  are  foft,  flexible,  and  deficane; 
^  a  riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them;  hut 
*<  in  old  age  tliey  grow  altogether  inflexible,  grofs,  and  in« 
*<  termlxed  with  fuperfiuons  humours,  which  the  £dnt  and 
^  hnguiibing  heat  of  that  age  is  no  longer  able  to  difpeiie: 

•  fiouk  li.  chap.  5.  (Page  54  of  TayloV^  TracA.} 

•«  fat 
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^  for  as  ws  fee  that  the  fibres  which  compofe  the  flefh 
^  hird*n  by  time,  and  that  the  fl  :(h  of  a  young  partridge  it 
^  without  difpute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  fo 
•*  the  fibres  of  t'le  brain  of  a  child,  or  a  young  perfon,  muft 
^  be  more  foft  and  delicate  than  thofc  of  peirfoas  more  ad. 
«Tanced  in  years. 

**  We  (hall  unl^rlland  the  ground  and  the  occa^on  of 
•*  thefc  changes,  if  Wi  CDiili^r  t^at  th^  fibres  are  contiamlly 
•'  agitited  by  the  auLUxl  fplrits,  which  wliirl  about  thsm 
**  in  many  different  manners :  for  a$  the  winds  parch  and 
•*  dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  fo  the  animal 
•*  -fpirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  dcgrzcsthe 
**  greateft  part  of  die  fibres  of  a  man's  brain  more  dry,  mors 
^*  clofe,  and  folid  j  fo  that  perfons  more  ftricken  in  age 
^*  mufl  neceflarily  have  them  almoll  always  more  inflexible 
*<  than  thofe  of  a  lefler  (landing.  And  as  for  thofe  of  the 
'<  fame  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years  together  have 
**  drank  to  excefs  cither  wine,  or  other  fuch  intoxicating 
«(  liquors,  muft  needs  have  them  more  folid  and  more  in- 
^  flexible  than  thofe  who  have  abftained  from  the  ufe  of 

fuch  kind  of  liquors  all  their  lives  *.*' 


#f 


NOTE  [T],  page  477, 

•*  THOUGH  Sir  Ifaac's  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the 
•*  laft  years  of  his  life,  I  found  he  perfeftly  underftood 
^  his  own  writings,  contrary  to  what  1  had  frequently  heard 
*'  in  difcourfe  from  many  perfons.  This  opinion  of  theirs 
•*  might  arife,  perhaps,  from  his  not  being  always  rendy  at 
**  fpeaking  on  tliefe  fubjcSs,  when  it  might  be  expcSed  he 
^  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  obfcrvcd,  that  great 
«*  geniufes  are  frequently  liable  to  be  abfent,  not  only  in 
•*  relation  to  common  life,  but  with  regard  to  fome  of  the 
•*  parts  of  fcience  they  arc  the  heft  informed  of.  Inventors 
**  fccm  to  treafure  up  in  their  minds  what  they  have  found 
**  out,  after  another  manner  than  thofe  do  the  fame  things, 

"  who 

•  Book  lu  chap.  6.    (Page  56  of  Taylck's  Traad.) 
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^  who  kavc-  not  thi^  mvcntixc  faculty.  The.  former^  whcxi^ 
V  they  have  occaHoa  to  produce  ttw  knowledge,  ajr,  iq^ 
^  ipiaoe  roeafurc,  obliged  iimnedwtely  to  inveljki^ate  part  of 
«  vhat  they  V^nt.  For  this,  they  are  not  equally  fit  at  all 
K*  times;,  fo  it  has  ofteuhappened^thatfi^ch  as  letain  thing%. 
"  chiefly  by  a  very  ftrong  memory,  have  appeared  ofF-hand^ 
*  more  expert  thaiji  the  difcoy^rers  themfelveSf*' 

Pr^qct  to  PEMJaERTONV.  View  of  NewtonV  Philofoptj. 

NOTE  [UJ  page  525. 

<«  p  oiNQ  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talk- 
<<         ing  well,  and  drawing  fine  piftures  of  it ;  this  is  fo 
<*  far  from  neceffarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a 
«*  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs  himfelf,  that  it  may 
^*  h^rdei^  the  mind  in  a  contrary  courfe,  and  render  it  gra- 
^  dui^iy  more  infenfible  5    i.  e.  form  a  habit  of  infenfibility 
*<  to  all  moral   obligations.     For,  from  our  very  faculty  of 
•<  habits,   paffive   \mpreflions,    by   being    repeated,    grow 
w  weaker.    Thoughts,  by  often  pafling  through  the  .naind, 
"  are  felt  lefs  fenfibly :   being  accuftomed  to  danger,  begets 
**  intrepidity,  i.e.-  leflens  fear ;  to  diilrefs,  leflcns  the  paffion 
**  of  pity  ;   to  inftances  of  others  mortality,  leflens  the  fcn- 
**  fible  apprehenfion  of  our  own.     An^  from  thefc  two 
<*  obfer^'^ations  together,  that  pradlical  habits  are  formed  and 
**  ftrengthened  by  repeated  afts  5  and  that  paffive  impreffions 
^*  grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us ;  it  muft  follow, 
^*  that  aftivc  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  ftrength- 
**  cning  by  a  courfe  of  afting  upon  fuch  and  fuch  motives 
«*  4nd   excitements,  whilft  thefe  motives  and  excitements 
««  themfelves  arc,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  lefs 
ff  fenCble,  i^e.   ^re  continually  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt, 
**  eypn  ^8  the  ^ftive  habfts  ftrengthen.     And  experience 
♦.*  (Confirms  this:  for  aftiye  principles,  at  the  very  time  they 
<J  jjre  lefs  lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  arc  found  to 
^*  be,  fbmehowj  w^'ought  more  thoroughly  into  the  temper 
**  pmd  charader,  and  become  more  efieflual  in  influencing 

«  our 
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••  our  praftice.    The  three  things  juft  mentioned  may  af- 

«*  ford  inftances  of  it.     Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural 

*«  excitement  of  paffive  fear  and   a£^iye  caution :   and  by 

*«  being  inured*  to  danger,  habits  of  tlie  latter  are  gradually 

**  wrought,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  former  gradually  let 

*«  fens.     Perception  of  diftrefs  in  others,  is  a  natural  excite- 

**  ment  paffively  to  pity,  and  adively  to  relieve  it :   but  let 

««  a  man  fet  himfelf  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve 

<*  diftreffed  perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and  lefs 

**  fenfibly  affeded  with  the  various  miferies  of  life  with 

*«  which  he   muft  become   acquainted ;    when  yet,  at  the 

««  fame  time,  benevolence,  confidered  not  as  a  paflion,  but 

«  as  a  praftical  principle  of  a£lion,  will  ftrengthen :  and 

<«  whilil  he  paflively  compaffionates  the  diftreffed  lefs,  he 

«  will  acquire  a  greater  aptitude  aftively  to  aflift  and  be- 

««  friend  them.     So  alfo,  at  the  fame  time^that  the  daily  in- 

<<  ftances  of  men's  dying  around  us,  give  us  daily  a  lefs 

•*  fenfible  paffive  feeling  or  appreheniion  of  our  own  mor- 

•«  tality,  fuch  inftances  greatly  contribute  to  the  ftrengthen- 

<<  ing  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  ferious  men  ;  i.  e.  to  form- 

^*  ing  a  habit  of  a&ing  with  a  conftant  view  to  it.'' 

Butler'/  Analogy^  page  122*  3d  edit. 


THE   END. 
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